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PREFACE 


The publication of this edition of the Livre de Yco- 
nomique marks the conclusion of the third stage of a 
project formulated several years ago. It seemed de- 
sirable to provide the scholarly world with readily ac- 
cessible modern editions of Nicole Oresme’s fourteenth- 
century commented translations of four treatises from 
the Mediaeval Latin Aristotle for Charles V of France. 
Accordingly, the Livre de Ethiques appeared in 1940, 
followed in 1943 by the Livre du ciel et du monde (with 
the invaluable collaboration of Rev. Dr. A. J. Denomy ). 
The Livre de Politiques, now in preparation, will com- 
plete the project. The editor entertains the hope that 
these editions may serve as useful primary sources of 
information for scholars engaged in the interpretation of 
the history of ideas as well as for those principally con- 
cerned with the evolution of the French language. 

Since the Yconomique is small in volume, it has 
proven feasible to include an English rendering en 
regard with the French text, for the convenience of 
readers who may find Oresme’s Middle French some- 
times perplexing. For those who desire to compare 
Oresme’s translation with the principal Mediaeval Latin 
version, the latter has been inserted as an Appendix. In 
order to avoid a great accumulation of footnotes, the 


sources of the numerous quotations found in the glosses 
have been indicated in brackets in the English text. If 
the editor has skimped somewhat in his treatment of 
the language of the Yconomique, this is because a 
thorough airing of this aspect of Oresme’s French writ- 
ings is contemplated for the projected edition of the 
Politiques. 

The editor wishes to thank the American Philo- 
sophical Society, whose generous grants-in-aid made 
his preliminary research possible and under whose 
auspices this work is published. To his colleagues at 
Syracuse University, Professors Dean W. McPheeters 
and Thomas W. Dickson, he is indebted for their care- 
ful checking of his original draft. Professor Jules 
Bogen, of New York University, and Professor Theo- 
dore Suranyi-Unger, of Syracuse University, distin- 
guished authorities on economic history, have given as- 
sistance by clarifying the meaning of several technical 
terms occurring in the text. The editor is especially 
grateful to his wife, whose help was often demanded and 


whose patience never failed. 


Syracuse, N. Y. A. D. M. 


February, 1957 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. DEFINITION 


Le Livre de Yconomique is the earliest version in a 
modern tongue of the first and third of the three Books 
or chapters which constitute the short Greek treatise 
commonly called Aristotle’s Economics. To the Greeks, 
who created the term, economics meant no more than 
the study of family economy or the management of a 
household or an estate. If we compare this meaning 
with our use of the word today, it is obvious that the 
ever-expanding science of economics has long since 
outgrown the limited field of investigation implied by 
the etymology of its name. Yet for many centuries the 
extension of its area of interest was almost imperceptible. 
With only minor accretions, the subject matter of eco- 
nomics remained virtually unchanged until the late 
Renaissance. The study of the function of money, for 
example, was held to lie within the province of political 
science because money was issued by the ruler of the 
state, and commerce, regulated by the prince or ruler, 
was likewise treated as a branch of statecraft. The 
precedent for this procedure was established in Aris- 
totle’s Politics, Book I, where the Prince of Philosophers 
gives passing notice to the invention of money and the 
creation of wealth through the exchange of goods. With 
the rise of a strong national consciousness in the six- 
teenth century, a few perceptive minds became increas- 
ingly aware of the problems of aggregate social wealth 
in contrast to individual wealth and well-being. Gradu- 
ally there arose the basic division of modern economics 
into two divergent fields of study: political economy 
(macro-economics ) and domestic economy (micro-eco- 


nomics). Despite their close inner relationship, each 
division has achieved its own autonomy and its own 
unique development.* 

For our present concern, it is important to observe 
that, among the English-speaking peoples, the science of 
political economy is today almost universally called 
economics, alone and unmodified. The expression do- 
mestic economy has also dropped out of use as its vari- 
ous sub-divisions—domestic science, home economics, 
rural economics, business administration, etc.—have be- 
come compartmentalized and have replaced in the public 
mind all memory of the older and more general field of 
knowledge from which, historically, they sprang. This 
semantic development, relatively recent, makes it ad- 
visable to preface any discussion of pre-Renaissance 
economics with a caveat to the reader. In the pages 
that follow we shall be concerned with the unadulterated 
etymological economics of the ancient and mediaeval 
world—family economy or more precisely, the regula- 
tion and orderly administration of a family household 
or estate. 





Il. TAXONOMY 


The pseudo-Aristotelian Economics, of which our 
French text is a partial translation, belongs to that 
category of literature which is called didactic. Its pur- 
pose is to instruct or edify and its center of interest is 
man the worker rather than man the thinker or dreamer. 
In the Old Testament the so-called Books of Wisdom 
are replete with precepts for daily living—indeed, it was 
to these wisdom books that the mediaeval Christian 
scholars turned most frequently in their search for 
theological parallels with which to justify and buttress 
the teachings of the pagan philosophers. In Western 
letters the prototype of didactic literature is Hesiod’s 
Works and days, quoted frequently by Aristotle and 
prophetic of the later course of Greek civilization. We 
can follow the line of descent of this particular division 
of didactic literature dealing with the family and the 
household in such works as Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, 
Vergil’s Georgics, the various prose treatises on agricul- 
ture by the Latin writers—Cato, Varro, Columella, 
Palladius, and many passages in Pliny’s Natural history. 
Such works seek to establish rules of order and regu- 
larity in the prosaic, everyday activities of men in pur- 
suit of the means of material existence. By reason of 
their subject matter, they are generally unromantic, 
soberly practical and heavily preceptive. Hesiod, for 


1 On the evolution of economics, cf. J. A. Schumpeter, History 
of economic analysis, New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1954. 
Like most historians of the subject, Schumpeter pays little at- 
tention to the vast literature of family economy. No satisfactory 
chronological study of this field exists at present. 
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example, admonishes his brother in Homeric verse to 
seek wealth and prosperity through diligent work—“Be- 
tween us and success the gods have placed the sweat of 
our brows” *—through just dealings with one’s neigh- 
bors, by apportioning the tasks of the household around 
the calendar of the seasons, by marrying before thirty 
and living righteously by propitiating the gods. Xeno- 
phon, disciple of Socrates and friend of Plato, en- 
livened his discussion of the household arts, as practised 
in fourth-century Greece, by his masterly use of the 
dialogue form.* The style of our Economics is severely 
analytical and expository, rarely adorned with illustra- 
tive examples. Although a warm human sympathy can 
be sensed in the section dealing with the husband-wife 
relationship, the text adheres closely to the scientific 
objective of the writer, whose model was certainly 
Aristotle, the master of the expository style. 

During the Dark Ages, the production of new works 
on household economy languished almost to the vanish- 
ing point. The instructions for planting of seeds in a 
monastery garden, the Hortulus written about 840 by 
the German monk Walafrid Strabo, is a shining excep- 
tion to the rule. In the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies a revival of interest in rural economy on the great 
feudal estates gave rise to several treatises on the man- 
agement of these large properties. The thirteenth-cen- 
tury Anglo-Novman treatise on husbandry by Walter of 
Henley is the earliest work of its kind in a modern lan- 
guage. The fortunes of Pietro Crescenzi’s Duodecim 
libri ruralium comimodorum, written about 1300, were 
distinctly better; its reputation was sufficiently great to 
recommend it to Charles V of France for translation into 
French (1370). Under two titles, Le Livre des prouffits 
champestres et ruraulx and Le Livre appellé Rustican 
du champ de labeur, it was widely disseminated in manu- 
script before it was printed in 1486. Its popularity con- 
tinued for another half-century and a revised edition 
appeared in Paris in 1560. The first original French 
work on family economy was Le bon berger, written 
about 1375 by Jean de Brie; this work enjoyed popular 
favor for two centuries and was frequently reprinted. 
Very similar in every respect save style is La Somme 
rurale by Jean Boutillier (1380), which Vérard pub- 
lished in Paris in 1491. The principal theme of Le 
Livre du chevalier de la Tour-Landry pour l’enseigne- 
ment de ses filles (1371) is the duty of the wife to her 
husband, and the husband-wife relationship is likewise 
the major concern of the anonymous author of Le 
Ménagier de Paris (1393). This revival of interest in 
economics among the French suffered a sharp decline in 
the fifteenth century; no important work appeared in 
French until 1564, when Charles Estienne published his 


2 Hesiod, Works and days, ed. with parallel English transla- 
tion by H. G. Evelyn-White, line 289, Loeb Classical Library, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1936. 

3 Xenophon, Memorabilia and Oeconomicus, ed. with parallel 
English translation by E. C. Marchant, Loeb Classical Library, 
London, Heinemann, 1923. 
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Maison rustique; originally composed in Latin, the 
French edition was often reprinted until 1702. In the 
meantime, the Italian Humanists had produced several] 
original treatises on the subject, the best known being 
Alberti’s Della Famiglia (1445), which circulated in 
French and German translations throughout the six. 
teenth century. Of all the works we have named above, 
only Alberti’s shows definite indebtedness to the Eco- 
nomics attributed to Aristotle.’ 


lil. THE GREEK AND LATIN OECONOMICA 


The history of this pseudo-Aristotelian treatise js 
both curious and involved. The Greek original of the 
first two Books is found in the manuscript copies of 
the Aristotelian corpus immediately following the Poli- 
tics, but no Greek text of the third Book has been cur- 
rent since the fourteenth century. As early as the 
sixteenth century the Humanist editors of Aristotle were 
questioning the authenticity of the treatise. In 1506 
the French Humanist Lefévre d’Etaples proved conclu- 
sively that the second Book is entirely spurious,° since 
it contains references to persons known to have been 
born after Aristotle’s death in 322 B.c. There is general 
agreement that the first Book is, both in style and con- 
tent, worthy of the Stagyrite ; it contains numerous pas- 
sages paraphrased from his Politics, while several sec- 
tions have been traced back to Xenophon’s Oeconomi- 
cus. Xenophon was pillaged further by the unknown 
author of Book III, which is a highly interesting disquisi- 
tion on the relations of husband and wife in the family 
economy. It has been conjectured that this third Book 
may be the Latin version of a late Greek tract, now lost, 
entitled Rules for married life, included in a list of works 
attributed to Aristotle drawn up in the sixth century 
by the lexicographer Hesychius of Miletus. Thus the 
Greek original of the Economics was a compilation of 
disparate materials assembled by unknown hands at 
various times after Aristotle’s death and mistakenly 
introduced into the Aristotelian corpus at an unknown 
date, but quite certainly before the twelfth century, when 
the great Arabic commentator on Aristotle, Averrhoes, 
wrote a paraphrase of the treatise which was current in 
a Latin translation about 1260. 

If the history of the Greek text is intricate and con- 
fusing, that of the mediaeval Latin versions of the 

4 This brief account of a largely neglected segment of didactic 
literature is, of course, far from complete. It is a subject that 
begs for serious and full examination. 

5 Faber Stapulensis (Le Févre d’Etaples), Oeconomica Aris- 
totelis, 126 ff., Paris, H. Estienne, 1506. The best critical edition 
of Book II is that by B. A. Van Groningen, Le deuxiéme livre 
de l’Economique, 233 pp., Leyden, 1933. On the authenticity otf 
Book II, cf. Otto Schlegel, Beitrige sur Untersuchungen iiber 
die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Beispielsammlung in den pseudo- 
aristotelischen Oekonomika, Weimar, 1909 (dissertation). 

6 Written about 370 p.c. Franz Susemihl, ed. Aristotelis quae 
feruntur Oeconomica, v-vi, note 1, Leipzig, Teubner, 1887, lists 
the parallels with Aristotle’s Politics and Xenophon’s Oecco- 
nomicus. 
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Economics is no less so, although recent investigations 
have clarified somewhat the major problems regarding 
their chronological order and the identity of the trans- 
lators. In 1924 the distinguished librarian of the Vati- 
can, Auguste Pelzer, reported the discovery of two dif- 
ferent Latin versions of the Economics derived from an 
Arabic synoptic paraphrase of the treatise, probably that 
made by Averrhoes about 1180.7. The older of these 
two versions was made by the Spanish bishop of 
Cartagena, Pedro Gallego, about 1260. The second was 
translated by Armengaud Blasius for Pope Clement V, 
first of the Avignonese popes, who died in 1314. This 
latter bears the heading: ‘‘Yconomica Galieni, translata 
ab Armengaudo Blazii de arabico in latinum.” There is 
no evidence to support the attribution to Galen, and we 
may speculate that Armengaud, himself a physician, 
wished to enhance the reputation of the great Greek 
anatomist whose authentic writings had long 
appeared in Latin translations. 

Only two manuscript copies of each of these Arabico- 
Latin versions of the Economics have survived and no 
reference to them has been discovered in the mediaeval 
commentaries. These facts justify the belief that they 
were never circulated beyond the immediate regions in 
which they were produced—Toledo in the case of Gal- 
lego’s version and Montpellier in the case of Armen- 
gaud’s rendering. This failure to attract the attention 
of scholars more widely is readily explained by the fact 
that very shortly after the truncated synopsis of Gallego 
appeared (1260), a translation of the first and third 
Books of the Economics from the Greek text became 
available. With the Economics as with the other Aris- 
totelian treatises—genuine or merely attributed—prefer- 
ence was given to the Greco-Latin version as soon as its 
existence became known among scholars. This earliest 
Greco-Latin translation was made in 1267 by the famous 
bishop of Corinth, William of Moerbeke, who, between 
1260 and 1280, provided the Schoolmen—tradition 
would have it, at the express request of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas—with translations of the greater portion of the 
Aristotelian corpus from Greek originals. In the same 
year (1267), William presented a copy of his Latin 
rendering of the first and third Books of the Economics 
to the bishop of Coimbra, Durandus de Hispania, on 
the occasion of the latter’s attendance as procurator of 
the University of Paris at a meeting of the papal curia 
in Viterbo. lefore his return to Paris, Durandus wrote 
a commentary on William’s Latin text, the earliest 
known commentary on the Economics, which bears this 
colophon in one of the manuscript copies: “Explicit 
textum Yconomice, compositum a magistro Durando de 
Hispania, Colibrensi espiscopo.”® Soon afterwards Al- 
bertus Magnus wrote an expositio of the Economics and 


since 


7 August Peltzer, Un traducteur inconnu: Pierre Gallego, 
Miscellanea Francesco Ehrle 1: 407-456, Rome, 1924. The text 
of Gallego’s translation is given in full, pp. 448-456. 

8 Reading from Bibl. Nat., Ms. lat. 16133, fol. 73b. 
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made mention of it in a discourse on the Nichomachean 
Ethics. Thus the first and third Books were already 
well known at the University of Paris when, in 1295, 
an unknown scribe, in copying the Latin text, perpe- 
trated an error which has served to confuse modern in- 
vestigators for more than a century past.® In his colo- 
phon, this scribe names one Durandus de Alvernia as 
the translator and notes the date of the translation as 
1295: “Explicit yconomica Aristotelis translata de greco 
in latinum per unum archiepiscopum et unum epis- 
copum de Grecia et Magister Durandum de Alvernia 
latinum procuratorem universitatis parisiensis tunc 
temporis in curia romana. Agit actum Anagnie in 
mense augusti pontificatus domini Bonifacii pape viii 
anno primo.” In this colophon Alvernia is clearly an 
error for Hispania, and Durandus the commentator is 
mistakenly credited with the translation by William of 
Moerbeke. The scribe knew also that William had been 
made archbishop of Corinth (1277-1281) and was 
therefore often called archbishop of Greece. He prob- 
ably assumed that Durandus was likewise a Greek 
bishop. The date of the first year of Boniface VIII's 
papacy was 1295 and this was quite certainly the year in 
which the scribe made the copy; it cannot be reconciled 
with the existence of Durandus’ commentary (1267) 
and Albert’s exposition (1272?), made many years 
earlier. This enigmatic colophon was transmitted by 
later scribes who copied the treatise, so that several of 
the extant manuscripts of William’s translation attribute 
the work to Durandus de Alvernia. The manuscript 
copies of this first Greco-Latin text of the Economics 
in two Books are relatively numerous—at least twenty- 
five are extant—and the fact that William’s renditions 
of the Greek texts are extremely literal makes this ver- 
sion a valuable instrument for the elucidation of the 
corrupt Greek original, of which there is no extant copy 
earlier than the fifteenth century. 

Some time during the first decade of the fanineaauits 
century a second translation, which contains all three 
Books, was made from the Greek. Opinions differ as 
to the originality of this version. Mandonnet believed 
it to be merely a recension of William’s translation, 
with which it is often completely identical.t° The cele- 
brated German editor of the Aristotelian corpus, Franz 
Susemihl, held it to be an original version, and he pub- 
lished the third Book in his edition of the Oeconomica 
(1887) facing the equivalent second Book of William’s 
translation to set off the textual differences.1' In the 
1939 edition of Lacombe’s descriptive. bibliography of 
the Latin Aristotle, two versions are recognized: Wil- 





9 The solution of this enigmatic problem is due to the brilliant 
scholarship of Pierre Mandonnet, Guillaume de Moerbeke, tra- 
ducteur des Economiques (1267), Archives d'histoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du moyen-dge 8: 9-29, 1933; also ibidem, 29-36, 
Albert le Grand et les Economiques d’Aristote. My account is 
a summary of these two important articles. 

10 Mandonnet, Joc. cit., 18. 

11 F, Susemihl, op. cit., 40-63. 
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liam’s translation is referred to as recensio Durandi and 
the fourteenth century version is called vetus translatio,” 
since Lacombe, alone among modern scholars, judged 
the Latin version in three Books to be older than Wil- 
liam’s version of the first and third Books. It is clear 
that Lacombe did not utilize the investigations of Man- 
donnet, although the latter’s articles are included in the 
list of works consulted ; nor does he include the Arabico- 
Latin summaries in his list of Latin texts. 

As the many variant readings recorded in Susemihl’s 
edition indicate,* considerable textual divergencies exist 
among the manuscript copies belonging to each of the 
two families of Greco-Latin versions of the Economics. 
There is, moreover, a copy of a Latin commentary on the 
Economics by Ferrandus de Hispania, made about 1310, 
which contains in its margins portions of textual pas- 
sages that point to the existence of a third independent 
Latin version of which nothing definite is known. 
Susemihl deemed these marginal notes sufficiently im- 
portant to include portions of them in his variant read- 
ings for the third Book; indubitably, they do serve to 
clarify several doubtful passages. The source from 
which these marginal excerpts were derived remains 
unsolved. 

This general survey of the various Latin translations 
of the Economics available in the fourteenth century may 
serve to underscore the difficulties confronting anyone 
who might wish to undertake the task of turning this 
work into a modern language. Certainly it would have 
been much simpler to work from a Greek original ; but in 
fourteenth-century France knowledge of Greek was at 
its nadir and the author of Le Livre de Yconomique had 
no other recourse than to utilize the available Latin 
versions. Our examination of his French translation 
will demonstrate that he had at his disposal recensions 
of the Latin versions of the Economics that have since 
disappeared. However, these additional textual re- 
sources were of little use to him. Often he complains 
in his glosses that his originals are corrupt and defy 
intelligent interpretation. Modern translators of this 
treatise have echoed his complaint and have found the 
Greek original equally troublesome. His struggle to 


12 Georges Lacombe, Aristoteles latinus 1: 166-167, Rome, 
Libreria dello Stato, 1939. Lacombe states, p. 77: “Nos autem 
commentationes magni momenti expectamus quas preparant d. 
Petrus Mandonnet et Birkenmajer, quisque sua pro parte. 
Interdum sileamus.” The fact that this distinguished work was 
published posthumously doubtless accounts for the confusion. 

13 Susemihl published Book I of the Latin version of William 
of Moerbeke separately: Oeconomicorum, quae Aristoteli vulgo 
tribuuntur, libri primi vetusta translatio Latina, 7 pp., Berlin, 
1870, with variant readings from three manuscripts. Book III 
is found in his Aristotelis quae feruntur Oeconomica, 40-63, 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1887, with variants from eight manuscripts and 
also the anonymous Latin version of ca. 1310 and the Scholia 
of Ferrandus de Hispania. For convenience in comparing Wil- 
liam’s version with Oresme’s French translation, we have in- 
cluded Susemihl’s reconstructed text, minus the variant notes, 
in the Appendix to this edition of the Yconomique. [Sce pp. 
849-852. ] 
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extricate the sense from doubtful passages was not 
uniformly successful and his working methods were 
quite elementary ; nevertheless, in making the attempt, 
he produced one of the earliest examples of textual 
criticism in a modern language. 

For ready reference, the following summary of the 
Mediaeval Latin versions of the Economics will be 
helpful : 


SUMMARY OF MEDIAEVAL LATIN VERSIONS 
OF THE ECONOMICS 


(1) Translation from Arabic of Averrhoes’ synoptic 
paraphrase, made by Pedro Gallego, bishop of Cartagena, 
ca. 1260. 

(2) Translation of same Arabic synopsis, made by 
Armengaud Blazius for Pope Clement V, ca. 1310. ~ 

There is no textual evidence that either of these 
Arabico-Latin versions was used in connection with Le 
Livre de Yconomique. 

(3) William of Moerbeke’s translation of Books I and 
III from a Greek original, 1267. The two Books are 
uniformly numbered I and II. 

(4) Anonymous translation of Books I, II, and III 
from Greek original, ca. 1310. 

(5) Excerpts from anonymous Greco-Latin transla- 
tion, now lost, of Books I and III. Contained in 
marginal and interlinear scholia in Commentary on the 
Economics by Ferrandus de Hispania, ca. 1310. 


Following the precedent of (3) above, Le Livre de 
Yconomique omits entirely the second Book of the Greek 
text nor is there any hint of its existence in either Greek 
or Latin. Further reference to this excluded second 
Book will not be required in our present study. We are 
here concerned only with Books I and III of the original 
Greek Economics. For convenience,'* we shall adopt 
henceforth the numbering found in the French version. 


Thus: 


Livre I = Book I of both the Greek and Latin texts. 

Livre II = Book II of William of Moerbeke’s Latin 
version ; Book III of the anonymous Latin text and 
presumably Book III, now lost, of the Greek origi- 
nal. 


IV. LE LIVRE DE YCONOMIQUE 


1. THE TRANSLATOR, NICOLE ORESME 


The intellectual climate of Europe in the fourteenth 
century stands in marked contrast to that of the two 
preceding centuries. During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the vast structure of mediaeval Christian 

14 The Loeb Classical Library edition of the Oeconomica, 321- 
424, Harvard Univ. Press, 1935, contains the Greek text of 
Books I and II and the William of Moerbeke version of Book 
III as established by Susemihl in the Teubner edition, with a 
parallel English translation by Cyril Armstrong. This Loeb 
edition is to be recommended for its convenient format and the 
excellence of the English translation. 
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thought attained its fullest development and achieved a 
dominion over men’s minds that was almost universal. 
This long period of constructive growth, of course, did 
not end abruptly ; yet already in the early decades of the 
fourteenth century signs of the approaching change be- 
come clearly perceptible. A critical attitude invades the 
centers of learning, the creative energies which had 
built up the great spiritual edifice of mediaeval theology 
seem to flag, philosophy turns increasingly from spiritual 
concerns to secular interests, and a reevaluation of the 
entire system, so laboriously constructed, is gradually 
set in motion. It was an age of analysis of past ac- 
complishments, incapable of new syntheses, but quite 
content to employ the methods of study perfected, as it 
seemed, by the great Schoolmen of the past. The long 
struggle to reconcile faith and reason begins to wane 
and men are ready to accept a permanent dichotomy 
whereby faith is set severely apart from factual experi- 
ence as being inaccessible to human reason. 

Such an approach was taught by William of Occam 
and his disciples in the first half of the century, and, 
although declared heretical, the influence of the Oc- 
camite Nominalists was widespread and especially strong 
among the faculty of the very center of theological learn- 
ing, the University of Paris. The result of Nominalist 
thinking can be seen quite clearly in the extensive works 
of Jean Buridan, whose name has become synonymous 
with the turgid pedantry of uninspired learning.’ 
Buridan’s works consist largely of commentaries and 
problems (quaestiones) dealing with the interpretation 
of various Aristotelian treatises, an occupation common 
enough among the scholars of his time. His style was 
indeed turgid, but his mind was exceptionally alert. 
His concern was less to reconcile the Peripatetic doc- 
trines with the teachings of the Church than to compare 
these doctrines with his own observations of the facts of 
nature. While leaving no suspicion of unorthodox views 
in his discussions, he succeeded in evolving a method of 
analyzing hypotheses that produced a healthy skepticism 
with regard to the infallibility of Peripatetic wisdom in 
the realm of natural science. Buridan’s tool was logical 
reason applied to observed experience, and within the 
limitations of the knowledge he could control in his 
constrained environment, he worked with exceptional 
sagacity and at times with surprising boldness. His at- 
tack upon the Peripatetic interpretation of motion, for 
instance, led to the general acceptance of the impulsus- 
impressus theory which Buridan promoted. Although 
it was later discarded by Galileo, this theory marked a 
significant advance over older concepts and was a revolu- 
tionary step when first propounded. Nor was Buridan 
alone in this revision of past learning. By 1340 a num- 
ber of younger scholars were following his methods and 





_ } The most thorough analysis of Buridan’s works is contained 
in the extensive article by Edmond Faral, Jean Buridan, maitre 
és arts de l'Université de Paris, Histoire littéraire de la France 
38: 462-605, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1941. 
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these men were soon identified as the Parisian or, more 
commonly, as the New School.'® Thus did Nominalism 
promote a new intellectual climate in which the latent 
curiosity of man concerning the mechanical nature of 
the universe in which he finds himself and the nature of 
the society of which he is a part could find freer ex- 
pression, and by so doing start afresh the search for 
scientific knowledge that had remained in a state of ar- 
rested development since the time of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

There is another important aspect in which the culture 
of the fourteenth century differs from that of earlier 
centuries. This is the increased use of the vernacular 
languages as a medium for the expression of serious and 
weighty ideas. Sporadic examples of this tendency 
existed in the thirteenth century ; for example, a French 
translation of Aristotle’s Meteorology was made in 1276 
by Mahieu le Vilain for Count Aufort of Eu (Nor- 
mandy) and the pseudo-Aristotelian Secret of Secrets 
circulated in several modern tongues in the second half 
of that century. In general, however, the vernacular had 
been reserved for the littérature d’agrément and learned 
works were available only in Latin. In the course 
of the fourteenth century this situation was notably 
changed, especially during the second half of the cen- 
tury. In France, this movement reached its greatest in- 
tensity during the reign of Charles V (1364-1380), 
whose enlightened policies procured relatively peaceful 
conditions, making it possible to foster the production 
of books among which were numerous translations of 
learned works. The selection of titles to be turned into 
French was, of course, the king’s prerogative and 
doubtless Charles exercised this right ; that he welcomed 
the advice of his learned clerical friends is certain from 
the documents recording his relations with them. These 
men were in a position to suggest what works were 
suitable for transmission to the lay world in the language 
that the latter could read and understand. By modern 
standards their choice was often injudicious, but the 
results furnish us with an accurate measure of the in- 
tellectual climate of the time. 

Of all the learned clerics who contributed to the re- 
markable flowering of scholarly productions under the 
encouragement of Charles V, by far the most distin- 
guished and certainly the most competent was Nicole 
Oresme (ca. 1323—1382).17 The earliest mention of this 


16 Cf, Pierre Duhem, Le Systéme du monde 4: 91-183, ch. ix, 
L’Astronomie parisienne au xiv® siécle: les physiciens. Sce also 
Ernest A. Moody, Johannis Buridani: Quaestiones super libris 
quattuor de Coelo et mundo (Mediaeval Academy of America 
Publications, no. 40), Introduction, Cambridge, Mass., 1942. 

17 For the story of Oresme’s life and works, I have drawn 
upon the detailed account given in the Introduction to my edi- 
tion of Le Livre de Ethiques, New York, Stechert, 1940; con- 
cerning his scientific works and his neologisms cf. A. D. Menut 
and A. J. Denomy, Maistre Nicole Oresme: Le Livre du Ciel 
et du monde, Mediaeval Studies 5: 239-333, 1943. The bib- 
liographical references given in these editions should be con- 
sulted for full details. 
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Norman cleric is found in a registry of twenty students 
of theology admitted to the College of Navarre in Paris 
in 1348. The presence of his family name among the 
inhabitants of the city of Caen in the early eighteenth 
century supports the assumption that Nicole was born 
in that vicinity; conjecturally, the date of his birth is 
given as 1323. The College of Navarre admitted stu- 
dents only upon proof of their inability to pay their 
expenses at the University of Paris, of which it was at 
that time the most famous and most respected adjunct. 
From this fact it has been concluded that Oresme came 
from one of those peasant families whose sons have fre- 
quently attained high honors in the annals of French 
scholarship. In Paris he may have attended the lec- 
tures of Jean Buridan; there is a reference to Oresme 
in Buridan’s Quaestiones super tres libros Metheorum 
in connection with the observation of a parahelion. In 
any case, Oresme’s contribution to natural philosophy 
appears as a continuation and an intensification of 
Buridan’s speculations on scientific theory. 

Oresme received the doctorate in 1356 and was at 
once appointed grand master of his college. There is a 
persistent legend that during his incumbency at Navarre 
he was a précepteur or tutor of the future Charles V. 
Certain it is that he already enjoyed the confidence of 
Charles’ father, the unfortunate John II, at whose com- 
mand he wrote in 1356 his justly celebrated treatise— 
probably one of his earliest—De mutationibus mone- 
tarum, later turned into French under the title Traictie 
des monnoies. Until recent investigation revealed the 
true significance of his other works, it was largely be- 
cause of this treatise that Oresme’s name was preserved 
from oblivion. It is in this work attacking the practice 
of debasing the currency that Oresme anticipates Gresh- 
am’s law—that bad money drives good money out of 
circulation. 

In 1359 Oresme signed an act of the Chambre des 
Comptes with the title “‘secrétaire du roy.” At this time 
John II was expiating his defeat at Poitiers (1356) by 
Edward III as the latter’s hostage in London, while the 
dauphin Charles was skillfully striving to restore royal 
authority after a long period of civil and political chaos. 
By this time, at least, friendly relations had been estab- 
lished between Oresme and his future sovereign and 
patron. Through a score of years their fruitful col- 
laboration links their names together in the crowning 
intellectual achievement of fourteenth-century France. 
Like most of his contemporaries, Charles was an ardent 
devotee of astrology ; he seldom acted against the advice 
of his court astrologers. Doubtless it was this interest 
that prompted him to charge Oresme with the transla- 
tion of Ptolemy’s Quadripartituwm from the Latin ver- 
sion (1170) by Plato of Tivoli, along with the Arabic 
commentary by Haly ibn-Ridwan in the Latin of 
Aegidius of Thebaldis, made for Alphonso the Wise of 
Spain about 1260. Having submitted to the young 
dauphin’s wish in translating these extreme examples of 
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astrological moonshine, Oresme sought to counteract 
their influence on his patron’s mind by attacking judicial 
astrology in a Latin tract Contra judiciarios astronomos 
(1360), which he later turned into French under the 
title Le Livre de divinacions.1* There is no evidence to 
show that Oresme’s arguments had any effect upon 
Charles’ infatuated faith in astrology, but he returned 
to the attack years later (1370) with a Latin tract 
Contra divinatores horoscopios and again in a series of 
Quaestiones containing further arguments against the 
dangers of astrological prognostications. There is rea- 
son to believe that he wrote his Traictie de l’espere 
(1365) in French so that his royal patron might under- 
stand more easily the current conception of celestial 
mechanics. 

In 1361 Oresme sought and obtained the archdeacon- 
ship at Bayeux, but was obliged to resign when suit was 
brought against him before the Parlement of Paris for- 
bidding him to hold this office concurrently with his post 
at Navarre. He left Navarre the following year to ac- 
cept appointment as canon at Rouen; soon afterwards he 
was made canon at La Sainte Chapelle in Paris. During 
the next fifteen years—the most productive of his 
career—he divided his time between Rouen and Paris. 

On January 3, 1364, John II set sail upon what was 
destined to be his last journey to London, in a chivalric 
gesture towards Edward III, who complained of the 
escape of one of the French princes, a brother of Charles, 
held as hostage according to the terms of the treaty of 
Calais (1356). Charles again assumed the powers of 
regent and there can be little doubt that he used his in- 
fluence to assist Oresme in obtaining the appointment 
as dean of the cathedral of Rouen. This act was’ re- 
corded on March 18, 1364. Three weeks later the death 
of John in London established Charles on the throne 
of France. While dean of Rouen (1364-1377), Oresme 
served his king as chaplain and as counselor, produced 
several of his Latin treatises, and, between 1370 and 
1377, made the earliest complete versions of authentic 
Aristotelian treatises in any of the modern languages. 

In the course of the past fifty years our knowledge of 
Oresme’s contribution to scientific thought has been 
greatly advanced by the investigations of Duhem, Wei- 
leitner, Thorndike, Borchert, Coopland, and others. Yet 
much remains to be done before a definitive evaluation 
of this important segment of his work can be confidently 
attempted. His principal scientific tracts are still un- 
printed or exist only in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
editions difficult to obtain. Of the score of Latin treatises 
of scientific purport, the majority deal with problems of 
motion, velocity, heat, celestial mechanics, various mathe- 
matical problems, etc. Like his Scholastic contempo- 
raries, Oresme wrote commentaries and quaestiones on 


18 The original Latin treatise and the French version with a 
parallel English translation are given in George W. Coopland, 
Nicole Oresme and the astrologers. A study of his Livre de 
divinacions, 221 pp., Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1952. 
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Aristotle’s work—On the soul, On generation and cor- 
ruption, Meteorology, a lost commentary on the Physics 
and possibly others also lost. A few titles indicate that 
he did not entirely neglect pure theology; a sermon 
which he preached before the papal court at Avignon 
on Christmas eve, 1363, was deemed of sufficient merit 
to be reprinted three times in the sixteenth century. 
Until Oresme’s Latin tracts on physics, mathematics, 
and astronomy can be considered in their entirety by 
competent historians of science, our judgment of his 
contribution to knowledge must remain tentative. For- 
tunately, a project to publish these tracts in a critical 
edition with English translations is now under way; 
when this is completed, it will be possible to replace the 
present diverse opinions of Oresme’s importance with 
a truly critical estimate of his place in the advancement 
of scientific thought. 

No document exists to explain precisely why Charles 
V requested Oresme to undertake the translation of the 
four treatises of the “sovereign philosopher Aristotle,” 
of which the Livre de Yconomuque is the third in point 
of accomplishment. A lover of learning and of books 
in general, the king was especially fond of books in the 
vernacular. More than any of his predecessors he en- 
joyed reading French and his cabinet des livres in the 
Louvre contained scores of works in that language, 
many of them translated at his command.’® In his re- 
markable preamble to the Livre de Ethiques Oresme 
states quite clearly his patron’s purpose: “Because the 
Aristotelian books on moral science were originally 
written in Greek and we have received them in Latin 
very difficult to understand, the king has desired for the 
common good to have them translated into French, so 
that he and his counsellors and others may understand 
them better.” Thus it was clearly Charles’ intention 
that these works, inherently difficult in substance as well 
as in style, should be read by the members of his council 
and others of his entourage who might profit from them. 
In this instance, therefore, translation implied quite 
definitely vulgarization in a truly social sense. By per- 
mitting the use of his library and lending his manu- 
scripts to members of the nobility and to others who 
enjoyed his friendship, this enlightened king pursued 
throughout his reign a course calculated to enhance the 
wisdom of those who shared his responsibilities and 
thus to increase the welfare of his subjects. One of the 
political innovations of Charles’ reign, whereby the 
king’s council was instructed to elect the royal chancel- 
lor, previously an appointive office, coincided closely 
with Oresme’s completion of the first redaction of the 
Politiques in 1372. The coincidence may have been 
purely accidental, but it is not impossible that the royal 
council was prepared for this event by a reading of 

'° The fascinating story of the assembling of this magnificent 
library has been told in detail by Delisle, Léopold, Le Cabinet 
des manuscrits, 3 y., Paris, 1868-1881; the inventory and dis- 


Position of the collection is recounted in his Recherches sur la 
librairie de Charles V, 2 v., Paris, 1907. 
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Book III of the Politics in Oresme’s new French ver- 
sion. 

From the scattered documents that have come down 
to us from the royal Chambre des Comptes recording 
the disbursement of generous sums of money to Oresme 
from the royal treasury,°° we can follow roughly his 
progress in the course of preparing his translations of 
the Ethics, Politics, and Economics. Probably he began 
work on the Ethics in 1369, since he was able to present 
Charles the ten Books complete with his extensive ex- 
planatory glosses in 1370. A first draft of the Politics 
was ready in 1372 and the first redaction of the Eco- 
nomics was probably presented to the king at the same 
time. Minor revisions were made in the glosses cf all 
three works, but it is safe to assume that they were in 
their final form by 1374, in which year there occurs the 
latest record of payment to Oresme for these transla- 
tions. Charles’ personal fondness for this trilogy of 
treatises on “moral science” is indicated by the fact that 
in 1376 he had his favorite scribe, Raoulet d’Orliens, 
prepare a beautifully illumined edition in conveniently 
small format (8 X 514 inches) for his use while travel- 
ing.°? The king also possessed three folio-size copies of 
the trilogy in his library in the Louvre. A _ unique 
manuscript, containing the Politiques and the Yco- 
nomique, possibly Oresme’s personal copy, contains a 
few marginal additions to the glosses not found else- 
where. It is this “author’s copy” of the Livre de 
Yconomique which is reproduced in the present edition. 

Oresme presented to the king his fourth and last 
translation from the Aristotelian corpus in 1377. This 
work bears the imposing title Le Livre du ciel et du 
monde, taken literally from the Latin De Coelo et 
mundo, containing the most complete statement we have 
of Aristotle’s cosmological system. In his extensive 
glosses, Oresme displays the extent of his command of 
the cosmological knowledge of his time and he does not 
hesitate to contradict the Peripatetic doctrines regarding 
the laws governing natural phenomena whenever these 
seem to him untenable’ on rational grounds. Most 
famous of his glosses is the one in which he speculates 
upon the possibility of reversing the geocentric system 
and postulates the rotation of the earth at the center of 
an otherwise motionless universe—“I am willing to state 
that the contrary cannot be proven by any experiment 
nor by any effort of reason.” ** This is far from being 
the anticipation of the Copernican system, as has been 
sometimes claimed ; but it points to a readiness to chal- 
lenge the truth of sacrosanct ideas that was not exactly 
common in Oresme’s time. Actually, the concept of a 


20 Cf. Delisle, Léopold, Les Mandements de Charles V, Paris, 
1874. 

21 The copy of the Ethiques is preserved at The Hague, 
Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum, Ms. 10 D1; the Politiques 
and Yconomiques together are in Brussels, Bibl. Royale, Ms. 
2904. 


222.e Livre du ciel et du monde, ed. Menut and Denomy, 


Mediaeval Studies 4: 271, 1942; fol. 138b. 
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heliocentric system, rejected by Aristotle, was revived 
by Jean Buridan in his Cuaestiones super libris de coelo 
et mundo ** and, according to modern standards of 
scholarship, Oresme should have acknowledged this bor- 
rowing in his gloss. His originality in this connection 
is thus reduced to the fact that he was first to give ex- 
pression to the concept in a modern language. Some- 
thing of his enthusiastic love of learning as well as his 
pride of authorship is revealed in the colophon of this, 
perhaps his greatest work: 


And thus with God’s help, I have finished the Book of the 
heavens and the earth by command of the excellent prince 
Charles V, by the grace of God king of France who has 
made me bishop of Lisieux as my reward. And in order 
to enthuse, excite and move the hearts of those young men 
who have subtle and noble minds and a desire for knowl- 
edge, so that they may be moved to challenge me and reply 
to my arguments out of love and desire for truth, I ven- 
ture to say and maintain that no mortal man has ever seen 
a finer or better book of natural philosophy than this one, 
either in Hebrew, in Greek, in Arabic, in Latin or in 
French.** 


The Livre du ciel et du monde was completed in 
August, 1377. On October 8 of that year he was paid 
two hundred francs from the royal treasury, and a few 
weeks later Pope Gregory XI confirmed his nomination 
by the king to the bishopric of Lisieux. The ceremony 
of elevation was performed in Rouen Cathedral on 
August 3, 1378. The long collaboration between king 
and cleric ended when Charles V died in September, 
1380. Oresme survived his generous royal patron by 
less than two years. He died in the bishop’s palace 
at Lisieux on July 11, 1382, and was buried in his 
cathedral church. No trace of his tomb exists today. 


2. THE TRANSLATION AND THE COMMENTARY 


In his Preamble to the Livre de Ethiques Oresme 
states clearly his conception of the translator’s role: “I 
must be excused,” he wrote, “if I do not express myself 
as clearly, as precisely and as methodically as might be 
desired ; for I do not dare depart from Aristotle’s text, 
which is often obscure, lest I miss his meaning and mis- 
interpret him.” With this as his guiding principle, we 
should expect a very literal rendering of the Latin ver- 


1. Double translation: 
YCONOMIQUE 


Et donques convient veoir et considerer de yconomie et 
quelle est le cevre de elle. (fol. 330b). 


Et pour ce, il convient bien disposer et ordonner les 
choses qui sunt quant a traicter de la femme, ce est 
assavoir quelle elle doit estre faicte par bonne instruction 
et par enseignemens (330b). 

23 Book II, Quaestio 22, ed. Moody, pp. 226-233. 

24 Idem, Mediaeval Studies 5: 231, 1943; fol. 203c. 
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sions he employed. Actually, however, Oresme was 
motivated primarily by his desire to reproduce Aristotle 
in such manner that the complex ideas could be easily 
and readily grasped and understood by French readers 
previously unschooled in such highly intellectual exer. 
cise. Therefore, although he followed his principle in 
general, his translations cannot be rightly called literal: 
the exceptions are too frequent and too notable. 

In the first place, he devised the idea of dividing the 
original Books into relatively short chapters, supplying 
a descriptive title for each. At the beginning of each 
Book he placed a complete list of these chapter head- 
ings to serve at once as a table of contents and as an 
index for the reader’s convenience; this scheme he 
adapted from the similar practice used by the Schoolmen 
in their Latin commentaries. At the end of the Poli- 
tiques and the Livre du ciel et du monde he added a 
table de notables, a simple summary of the subjects 
treated in each Book; in the Ethiques and Politiques he 
drew up an alphabetical glossary of the difficult and 
rare words—a Table de fors mots—with definitions and 
place references. The combination of these several aids 
to the reader was a definite innovation in fourteenth- 
century bookmaking ; for it Oresme deserves more than 
the scanty notice he has received from the historians of 
the art of the book. In the case of the Yconomique he 
explains that the omission of a glossary is due to the 
close similarity of its vocabulary to that of the Politiques 
and he refers the reader to the Table de fors mots in this 
latter work. 

These are, of course, purely external changes from the 
arrangement found in his Latin originals. When we 
examine his rendering of the Latin original of the 
Yconomique, we find him deviating from the Latin text 
chiefly in three ways: (1) double translation—one Latin 
word is rendered by two or more French equivalents of 
synonymous meaning; (2) occasional interpolations of 
short phrases or clauses to render an idea more clearly 
or more fully; (3) rare omissions of a phrase or a 
sentence in the original, usually explainable as the 
avoidance of an idea or concept totally alien to a four- 
teenth-century French reader. A few examples of these 
departures from literal translations will demonstrate 
their nature: 





OECONOMICA 
Videndum ergo de oeconomica, et quid opus ipsius. 
Propter quod decet ea, quae sunt de conjunctione uxoris 


bene ordinare: hoc autem est qualem eam decet essé 
praevidere. 
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Qui est par bataille ou par guerre (330c). 


La cure de cultiver la terre confere et vault moult a la 
vertu de fortitude (330d). 


Plus puissans a soustenir perilz contre les ennemis ou 
adversaires (330d). 

As hommes la premiere cure doit estre a chescun de sa 
fomme ou espouse (33la). 

Et pour ce, de necessité la societé et compaignie d’eulz 
est en communication (331b). 


2. Interpolation: 


Et ceste chose, ce est assavoir le beuf, est premierement 
pour grace et affin d’avoir nourrissement; et l'autre 
chose, ce est la femme, est pour grace des enfans (330a). 


Et celle est selon nature qui est laboratore, ce est as- 
savoir en labourant la terre (330b). 


Si comme est la cure metallique, ce est a dire des metals 


et de telles choses (330b). 


Et la cure georgique, ce est a dire de cultiver la terre, 
est maismement la premiere (330c). 


Car elle ne est pas comme sunt les cures ou ars fabriles, 
ce est a dire de forgier ou de tels fors mestiers, qui funt 
les corps inutiles a fortitude (330d). 

Car le masle et la femelle funt leur operations et funt l’un 
pour l'autre non pas seulement pour grace et afin de 
estre ou de vivre, mes pour grace et afin de bien estre 
et de bien vivre (331d). 

Item, oveques ce, nature par cest peryode ou par ceste 
circulation de generation reemplist et continue tousjours 
estre (332b). 


3. Omissions: 


At the end of Book I, ch. 5 (336a), Oresme failed to 
translate the last sentence of the Latin text: “Decet 
etiam forenses procreationes liberorum et non habere 
multos eiusdem generis, sicut et in civitatibus, et sacri- 
ficia et voluptates maxime propter servos fieri et non 
liberos, plura enim habent hii, cuius gratia huiusmodi 
statuta sunt. [We should also keep festivals and give 
treats, more on the slaves’ account than on that of the 
freemen; since the free have a fuller share in those en- 
joyments for the sake of which these institutions exist.]” 
Did this reference to the Greek games and the accom- 
panying festivities seem to Oresme too pagan for his 
Christian readers or is this omission due merely to an 
oversight? It is impossible to decide with certainty, but 
it is obvious that this omission saved him the task of 
explaining a Greek custom with which he was as un- 
familiar as any of his readers. 

Probably the same reason may be alleged for the 
omission of a clause at the beginning of Book I, ch. 6 
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Sicut bellice. 


| Georgica] ad haec et ad fortitudinem prodest maxime. 
Amplius et potentia periclitare ad hostes. 
Eorum autem, quae circa homines, prima cura de uxore. 


Propter quod, de necessitate ipsorum communicatio 
consistit. 


Aliud quidem nutrimenti primum, aliud vero liberorum. 


Secundum autem naturam georgica prior. 
Ut metallica et quaecunque alia huius modi. 
Georgica autem maxime. 


Non enim sicut fabriles corpora inutilia faciunt vel 
debilia. 


Quod non solum esse, verum etiam bene esse coopera- 
tores invicem femina et masculus sunt. 


In hoc autem et natura replet hac periodo semper esse. 





(336b) : “exhaurire enim ethmo hoc est et lagena quae 
dicitur rupta. [Like bailing with a sieve or like the 
proverbial wine jar with a hole in the bottom.]” A few 
lines farther on, Oresme failed to render : “ut non pariter 
periclitentur omnibus. [So that we do not risk the loss 
of all our possessions at once.|” This is probably an 
oversight, since the sense is complete without this addi- 
tional subordinate clause. These three omissions are 
all we have noticed in a careful comparison of the 
Yconomique with the Latin original. 

Only a few of the several instances where Oresme’s 
rendering is erroneous or at best inexact can be noted 
here. In Book I, ch. 6 (336c) he mistranslates: “et 
aulae etiam positio non est in pavoribus oeconomiis. 
[And the smaller households keep no idle deposits in 
store.]” The French reads: “Et la position ou bonne 
assiete du guernier ne est pas a mettre entre les plus 
petitez dispositions ou ordenances.” This may be taken 
to mean: “And the establishment of the store-house in 
a good location is not to be dismissed as among the 
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least important considerations.” However sensible the 
observation, it hardly corresponds to the original Latin. 
Again, in the same chapter (337a), the French shows 
a misunderstanding of the Latin: “Non enim possibile 
non bene ostendentem bene imitari neque in aliis neque 
in epitropia. [There can be no good copy without a 
good example.]” Oresme turned this to: “Car se les 
choses ne apparent bien distincteement, les servans ne 
pevent ensuir ou faire selon le plaisir du mari et de la 
femme ne en la cure ou garde des choses ne en autres 
cevres.” This can only mean: “For if the tasks are not 
distinctly classified, the slaves cannot follow or fulfill 
the wishes of the husband and wife in taking care of the 
property or in other tasks.” As an example of confused 
translation, we may select a sentence at the end of Book 
I, ch. 4 (333d): “Nam illa que fiunt per ornatum nihil 
differunt ab histrionum usu tragedias in scena agentium. 
[For intercourse depending for its charm upon outward 
adornment is in no way different from that of the actors 
in a tragedy playing their fictitious roles on the stage.]” 
Oresme offers as the French equivalent: “Car en tel 
apparat que ont le homme et la femme qui sunt ensemble 
par mariage, tel aournement ne differe en rien des 
parlers que l’en seult faire es tragedies.” This may be 
rendered: “For the outward adornment of the married 
couple may be no different from the speeches commonly 
associated with tragedies.” 

The number of such passages in the Yconomique, 
although not large, is sufficient to warrant the observa- 
tion that translation is a treacherous art even when, as 
with Oresme, the translator is completely at home in 
both languages. For those who desire to make further 
comparison of the French and Latin texts, the latter has 
been included as an Appendix in this volume. The 
vocabulary of the Yconomique is discussed later in Sec- 
tion 4. 


Although the title does not indicate it, the Yconomique 
contains, like Oresme’s three other translations from 
the Aristotelian corpus, a running commentary or gloss, 
provided by himself. This interpretative material con- 
stitutes approximately two-thirds of the French text. 
Whether it deserves to be called commentary or, as 
Oresme consistently refers to it, gloss, depends upon 
the definition given these two terms. In great part, his 
explanations are brief and undeveloped—a short sen- 
tence giving a concrete example to illustrate more vividly 
an abstract concept or an anticipation of the idea to be 
presented in the next translated passage. If we define 
a gloss as a short explanatory note and a commentary 
as an extended interpretation or discussion of a textual 
passage, then we shall have to classify the major part of 
Oresme’s remarks as glosses, for there are not more 
than a half-dozen passages in the Yconomique that 
qualify as commentaries according to these definitions. 

In supplying this expository material to the original 
text Oresme was merely adapting to French the time- 
honored practice of the expositors of the Aristotelian 
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corpus from the early Greek and Roman commentators 
through the great Scholastics of the thirteenth century. 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. From the 
Alexandrian and Byzantine expositors, the Arabs bor. 
rowed this method of textual exegesis, and as early as 
the fourth century Christian scholars began to supply 
explanatory glosses to the Bible; Walafrid Strabo’s 
Glossaria ordinaria (ca. 840) on the Vulgate was em- 
ployed for several centuries (last edition, Antwerp 
1634) as an authoritative interpretation of the Scrip. 
tures. Among the Jews, the Talmud was originally a 
commentary on the Old Testament, to which later gen- 
erations added their own commentaries. Thus the tradi- 
tion of the gloss and the commentary was part and parcel 
of mediaeval learning. Greatly modified, the tradition 
is perpetuated in the relatively modern institution of the 
explanatory footnote. 

Adopting then the expository methods employed in 
the Latin commentaries, Oresme translates a passage 
from the Latin Economics—a few sentences, a single 
sentence, or often merely a phrase, and then he inter- 
venes with his explanatory comment, frequently a brief 
sentence, but occasionally an extended exposition of 
several hundred words. With but one exception, in the 
extant copies of the Yconomique these glosses follow 
immediately after the translated passage. This manner 
of linking text and commentary together in sequence, 
known as running commentary, offers the practical ad- 
vantage of focusing attention upon the meaning of the 
original text; but it incurs at the same time the danger 
of breaking the continuity of thought and destroys what- 
ever unity of style the original may possess. The single 
exception to this commingling of text and commentary 
in the extant copies of the Yconomique is found in the 
finely executed manuscript made for Charles V, now in 
the private library of the Countess of Wasiers. In this 
manuscript, which also contains the Politiques, the gloss 
is written in the broad margins surrounding the four 
sides of the two narrow columns of translated text ; sutt- 
able cross reference marks are used to identify the 
glosses with the textual passages under discussion. This 
arrangement leaves the original text unbroken; but it 
has the disadvantage of dispersing the longer glosses 
over several pages, thus increasing considerably the op- 
portunity for scribal errors and omissions and causing 
the reader to lose his place in the translated material. 
Among the manuscript copies of the Yconomique there 
is no example of a third type of paginal arrangement 
much less frequently found in commentated works, in 
which the text is given in the right hand column, with 
cross references to the glosses appearing in the left 
hand column. This parallel presentation of text and 
commentary was objectionable because it was often 
wasteful of expensive parchment, since text and gloss 
seldom required equal amounts of space, and the blanks 
that resulted from the juxtaposition of disparate quan- 
tities of written matter offended the esthetic sense of 
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the scribe as well as the purchaser of the book. A 
wholly satisfactory presentation of commented text was 
never achieved in the manuscript stage of bookmaking 
and the technical ingenuity of the early printers was 
slow to solve this problem successfully. 

It might be assumed that the use of double transla- 
tions and interpolations in the translated text would 
obviate the need for further interpretation by means of 
glosses. There are at least three reasons why Oresme 
would have rejected this assumption. In the first place, 
as a scholar in the Scholastic tradition, he would most 
naturally follow that pattern, seeing no reason to discard 
it merely because he was operating with the vernacular 
rather than the customary Latin. To have abandoned 
glosses would have amounted to a renunciation of the 
only method of scholarly exposition with which he was 
acquainted, in which he was thoroughly at home, and 
which was the indispensable criterion of sound scholar- 
ship among his contemporaries. How closely he was 
bound to the Latin tradition can be judged from the 
several instances in his glosses where he cites a Latin 
phrase or sentence and leaves it untranslated—whether 
from forgetting to do so or rather from the desire to 
display his learning, we cannot say. 

In the second place, he doubtless felt that his readers 
would require the additional assistance that only a con- 
tinual gloss could provide. For example: something 
needed to be said at the outset about the place occupied 
by economics in the Aristotelian system, and the termi- 
nology called for definition beyond that supplied in the 
original. Oresme was fond, like all scholars of his time, 
of definition by etymology ; with no knowledge of Greek, 
he depended upon his predecessors for these etymologies 
and, more often than not, these were quite fantastic. 
The many parallels between the Politics and the Ethics 
with the text of the Yconomique were worthy of men- 
tion, and how could a master of dialectic refrain from 
pointing out the logical construction of the treatise as it 
passed sequentially from sentence to sentence in ordered 
progression of analysis? Then there were the names of 
persons and places to be identified; in this respect, 
Oresme was often not more than a step ahead of his 
public. He glosses “gens de Perse et de Laconie” with 
the statement : ““The region of Persia was so called from 
a king named Perseus, and Laconia was that part of 
Italy where Apulia and Calabria are situated and was 
formerly called Greater Greece” (336c).” 2° Again, he 
explains “le proverbe du Persian est bon et cellui du 
Libyen” with the gloss: “Persia is one region and Lybia 
another where these proverbs were found” (336d). 
Such dubious information is not uncommon in his 
glosses, however surprising it may seem in a scholar 
who had authored a Treatise on the sphere and who 





*°In a similar gloss on Laconia in Politics III, 8, 1285a 4, 
Oresme cites Saint Jerome as the source of his misinformation: 
“Ce [Laconie] est la partie de Ytalie qui fu jadis appellee la 
Grande Grece, selon Saint Gerome, la ou sunt Apulie et Calabre 
et la ou regna Agamenon, qui obsist Troie.” 
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might be expected to know as much about the geography 
of Europe and Asia as he did about the Jncommensura- 
bility of celestial motion—the title of one of his Latin 
tracts. 

The third reason for the glosses is doubtless Oresme’s 
preoccupation with moral and religious teaching. As a 
Christian theologian presenting a pagan work to the 
laity and patronized by a king who was extremely fond 
of theological disquisition, Oresme never loses sight of 
his obligation to reconcile, or at least to attempt to 
equate, Peripatetic precepts with Christian teaching. 
Most often he contrives to effect this reconciliation by 
analyzing briefly the meaning of the original and then 
citing a passage from Scripture in support of the idea. 
Such is the case in the gloss (336a) concerning the free- 
ing of serfs: ‘When he seems worthy, one should give 
him full freedom after a certain length of time and he 
should be so recompensed that he may live afterward as 
master of his own house. Wherefore Solomon says: 
‘A wise slave love as thyself and withhold not his free- 
dom nor let him go unrecompensed’ ” (Ecclesiasticus 7: 
23). For Scriptural parallels he turned most fre- 
quently to the Wisdom Books of the Bible; in these, 
quite naturally, he would find the closest approach to 
that practical wisdom for the conduct of daily existence 
which he could juxtapose or contrast with the pagan 
precept under discussion. Of the 102 citations found 
in the Yconomique, 72 are Scriptural and of these 44 are 
taken from the Wisdom Books. By far the favorite 
source was Ecclesiasticus, quoted 31 times. 

Of the classical sources cited, Oresme pays his re- 
spects most often to Vergil and Ovid (4 each), with 
Cicero and Pliny each mentioned twice. It is curious 
that his most extensive quotation is drawn from an 
author almost completely forgotten today; Quintus 
Aurelius Symmachus, whose Letters he cites, was one 
of the last pagan consuls of Rome (391) and a valiant 
protagonist of the old religion against the Christian 
party led by Saint Ambrose. His luxuriant but empty 
verbosity was greatly admired in the Middle Ages and 
his Letters were used as models of epistolary style in 
the schools; Oresme may have studied Symmachus in 
some Florilegium or Collectanea containing excerpts 
from the Letters. Being a short treatise, the Yco- 
nomique hardly allowed Oresme an opportunity to dis- 
play his wide acquaintance with letters to the degree 
possible in the much longer Ethiques and Politiques, 
but his range of references is nevertheless impressive.*® 


26 Besides his frequent references to the Ethics and Politics, 
Oresme cites the following in the Yconomique: St. Augustine, 
De Civitate Dei, 1; Aristotle, De Anima, 3, De Generatione, 1, 
Metaphysics, 1; Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights, 1; Bible (Vul- 
gate) : Genesis, 8; Leviticus, 1; II Samuel, 1; Judith, 1; Job, 1; 
Psalms, 5; Proverbs, 11; Ecclesiastes, 1; Sapientia, 1; Ec- 
clesiasticus, 31; Jeremiah, 1; II Maccabees, 1; Matthew, 3; 
Luke, 1; Romans, 1; Ephesians, 1; II Thessalonians, 1; James, 
1; Apocalypse, 1; Cicero, De Amicitia, 2; Justinian, Digest, 1; 
Mathieu de Vendome, Ars versificatoria, 1; Maximian, Elegies, 
1; Ovid, Amores, 1, De Arte amoris. 2, Metamorphoses, 1; 
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The rather frequent errors in his quotations suggest that 
he often cited them from memory, without checking 
their accuracy, but at least some of the errors must be 
attributed to the ignorance of the scribes. 

An examination of the originality of Oresme’s glosses 
yields results that are, from the standpoint of modern 
scholarship, both startling and revealing. In the Yco- 
nomique, he mentions by name only one of the earlier 
Latin commentators of the Economics, of whom there 
were several. Yet when we turn to these Latin exposi- 
tions—commentaries or quaestiones—we notice two 
striking features: (1) the passages glossed by Oresme 
are in many instances the same as those previously 
glossed by his Latin predecessors and these Latin glosses 
are in turn closely patterned on the earliest of the ex- 
positions, that of Durandus de Hispania; (2) Oresme’s 
glosses are often little more than paraphrases of these 
Latin glosses, frequently greatly abbreviated or occa- 
sionally augmented with new material interpolated by 
Oresme himself. If this methodical transmission of 
earlier exegesis, usually unacknowledged, seems repre- 
hensible today—‘‘a whole pedigree of plagiarism,” it has 
been called **—the fact is that Scholasticism was es- 
sentially a method of instruction for university students, 
a pedagogical system designed to preserve a uniform 
teaching of universally accepted truth, upon which the 
individual scholar infringed at his peril. Deviations do 
occur, of course; but tradition is a stern mistress and 
any notable irregularity was likely to give rise to charges 
of heresy, greatest of all sins. The great scarcity of 
books generally favored the repetitiousness of mediaeval 
scholarship; readers were usually too glad to welcome 
the appearance of any new work to be much concerned 
with the originality of its contents. Under such cir- 
cumstances, “even the plagiarist was a public bene- 
factor.” *8 

Thus it is possible to trace the substance of several 
glosses in the Yconomique back through the Latin ex- 
positions of the Economics by Jean Buridan (Quaes- 
tiones), William of Occam (Quaestiones), Ferrandus 
de Hispania (Scholia), Barthélemy de Bruges (Com- 
mentum and Quaestiones), Albertus Magnus (E.xrposi- 
tio) and finally, the prototype of all of these, Durandus 
de Hispania (Commentarium). Doubtless there are still 
other unidentified expositors included in Oresme’s 
blanket references to une autre exposition, les exposi- 
teurs, etc. (343a, 345a, 346a, etc.). His attitude to- 
wards expositors in general is shown in a significant 
remark in the Politiques: ““No one should marvel if I 
do not always follow the expositors, for I find them often 
contradicting one another and at odds with the text 
itself.” *° We can hardly censure him, surely, for de- 


Symmachus, Epistolae, 1; Vergil, Aeneid, 2, Georgics, 2; 
Vitruvius, De Architectura, 1; Ysopet-Avionnet, 1. 

27 By G. G. Coulton, Medieval panorama, 450, New York, 
Meridian Books, 1955. 

28 Idem, 580. 

29 Politiques, Avranches, Bibl. Municipale, Ms. 223, fol. 103d. 
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pending upon his predecessors for historical or geo- 
graphical references, for these commentaries were the 
tools of learning with which he worked in full confidence 
of their trustworthiness; their authors were among the 
most distinguished scholars of the age and Oresme 
utilized their works as we use an encyclopedia today. 
Of all these Latin expositors, why Oresme should have 
singled out only Barthélemy de Bruges to mention by 
name remains something of a mystery. This Flemish 
master of arts and doctor of medicine wrote a com- 
mentary and also Quaestiones on the Economics, both 
in 1309,°° when he began his long though intermittent 
service as lecturer at the Sorbonne. He was court 
physician to the French king Philip VI, and made fre- 
quent benefactions to various colleges of the University 
of Paris. Since he was still living in 1356, it is not un- 
likely that Oresme knew him personally. Oresme liked 
to enliven his glosses with occasional exempla or ap- 
posite anecdotes, and Barthélemy’s account of the son 
condemned to the gallows who blames his mother for 
his plight (342b) may have struck him as worthy of 
special acknowledgment, although this exemplum was 
not original *t with Barthélemy and Oresme must have 
accredited it to Barthélemy simply because he had the 
latter’s work in hand at the moment. 

Merely because Oresme depended so often upon his 
predecessors, it must not be inferred that his glosses 
contain nothing of his own invention. On the contrary, 
the majority of his glosses are wholly or in part original. 
His numerous cross references to parallel passages in 


30 According to the explicit in Venice, Bibl. Marciana, Class. 
XII, cod. 9, ff. 130-154, which contains both works. Barthélemy 
wrote commentaries on Galen, Hippocrates and Avicenna, as 
well as on several Aristotelian treatises. Copies of his com- 
mentary on the Economics—called Scriptum in the manuscripts 
—and Quaestiones on the same work are preserved at Bologna, 
Cracow, Erfurt, Paris, Venice, and Vienna. His short medical 
tract Remedium epidemiae (on the Black Plague) has been 
published by Karl Sudhoff, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin 
5: 39-41, 1912. Barthélemy lectured at the Sorbonne from 
1308-1330 and again from 1342-1354. The best account of 
his life and writings is the article by Charles V. Langlois, 
Barthélemy de Bruges, maitre és arts et en médecine, Histoire 
littéraire de la France 37: 238-250, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1938. On his contribution to medicine, cf. Ernest Wicker- 
sheimer, Dictionnaire biographique des médecins en France au 
moyen-dge 1: 60, Paris, Droz, 1936. 

31 Paul Meyer traced the original version of this exemplum 
to an anonymous tract of the late twelfth century, De scolarium 
disciplinis, Migne, Patrologia latina 64: 1227. It appears in at 
least four thirteenth-century writers—Eudes of Cherington, 
Jacques de Vitry, Vincent de Beauvais and finally in Philippe 
de Novarre. Cf. Paul Meyer, L’Enfant gaté devenu criminel, 
Romania 14: 581-583, 1885. Barthélemy’s account reads as 
follows in Bibl. Nat., Ms. lat. 14704, fol. 46°: “Audivi de quodam 
prope terram nostram qui, instigatus ad furtum a matre, cum 
duceretur ad patibulum, dixit matri quod vellet eam osculari, 
et, cum tangeret eam, amordebat sibi nasum, dicens: ‘Vos 
fecistis me suspendi, teneatis sallarium vestrum.’” This follows 
almost verbatim the story in Jacques de Vitry’s Sermones, no. 
26. It is hardly credible that Oresme discovered this oft-told 
tale in Barthélemy’s Quaestiones. 
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the ics and Politics are the result of his recently 
finis! translations of these works; ** his references to 
De «i ma and De Generatione, to Vergil and Ovid and 
also citations from Scripture are his own additions; 
likew the brief glosses that serve to particularize a 
gene concept, for example: ‘Texte les choses 
seche Glose ... si comme sunt les blés. Texte . 
les ch ses moistes. Glose . comme le vin” (338a). 


The vest of the glosses (344bc), in which he draws 
an analogy between the indoctrination of young wives 
and the training of wooden sticks, is not only original 
but also an excellent example of the arid, syllogistic 
rhetoric so greatly admired by the Scholastics. 

A notable feature of these glosses is the frank and 
forthright manner in which Oresme reveals his struggle 
with the interpretation of his Latin original. Whether 
his French readers appreciated his honest avowal of 
his dithculties may be doubted, but there can be no 
question that his candor lends an air of authenticity to 
his translation. We have observed that the Latin ver- 
sions of the Economics present numerous textual prob- 
lems, both with respect to their authenticity and their 
interpretation. Since Oresme made no use of the two 
Arabico-Latin versions, it may be assumed that he rec- 
ognized their spurious character. Of the two Greco- 
Latin versions, he selected that of William of Moerbeke 
as his basic text, resorting to the anonymous version and 
to the Scholia of Ferrandus de Hispania whenever 
these served to clarify the meaning. Naturally, there 
were variant readings in the manuscript copies of each 
of the three Latin versions used, and Oresme was 
obliged to choose on occasion not merely between the 
different versions but also between variant readings of 
one and the same version. A few examples will suffice 
to illustrate his method of handling these textual prob- 


lems. For this purpose, we shall use the following code: 


a= William of Moerbeke’s translation (1267), the 
basic text. 

b = Anonymous translation (1300-1310). 

¢ = Scholia of Ferrandus de Hispania (1300-1310). 


At the beginning of fol. 330c, Oresme translates from 
a: “sicut bellice, par bataille ou par guerre.” In the 
gloss he notes: “And in one text it reads sicut bellice 
and in the other sicut venatice, meaning acquisition of 
wealth by means of hunting.”” Oresme’s choice is a, but 
he notes a variant reading, evidently from a manuscript 
now lost, and explains further: “It is not to be con- 
strued that no acquisition of wealth by hunting or war 
is honest or just. For the first and most just of 
natural conflicts is against wild animals and against 
certain men.” 

At the end of fol. 333d, Oresme translates from b: 
“nihil differunt ab histrionum usu tragedias in scena 
agentium |no different from the speeches commonly as- 


‘° This is evident from his consistent references to the unique 
chapter numeration employed in his own editions. 
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sociated with tragedies |** ne differe en rien des parlers 
aue l’en seult faire es tragedies.” His gloss explains: 
“That is to say that such excess of affectation is ugly 
and unseemly, like the words used in tragedies. Or, 
according to another commentator, such a thing gives 
opportunity for evil tongues, such as one hears in 
tragedy. Tragedies are ditties and rimes about base 
and improper things. And the word is derived from 
tragos in Greek, meaning goat or stinking animal, be- 
cause to symbolize the filthy words and scandal of these 
rimes, a goat was sacrificed.” The Latin clause is 
omitted in a and the information offered is strikingly 
false, but Oresme has at least utilized the available 
authorities to explain a passage containing a common 
Greek word that was generally misunderstood in the 
Middle Ages.*! 

At the end of fol. 335c, Oresme struggles with the 
phrase propter continuitatem, a reading not found in 
any copy we have seen; in its place we find propter 


cconsuctudinem, which is quite translatable in the con- 


text. Here we need note only that Oresme deemed the 
former reading corrupt and, finding no clarification of 
it in the commentaries, he tried his best to interpret the 
passage in the light of his common-sense knowledge of 
medicine.*” Similarly in fol. 337c, finding in the com- 
mentaries no satisfactory explanation of the Latin: ‘in 
magnis autem divisis et hiis quae ad annum et per 
mensem consumendis [on large estates, after the amount 
of produce required for the year’s or for the month’s 
consumption has been set apart|,” Oresme complains 
that the style is brief and obscure, that the expositors 
disagree as to the meaning. Then, on the basis of his 
own observations of the division of the harvest as 
practised in France, he draws the sensible conclusion 
that outlay must be measured according to revenue and 
he finds confirmation of this moral precept in Scripture 
and elsewhere in Aristotle. 

At the beginning of Livre II, ch. 1 (339b), @ reads: 
“si non vir perceperit [otherwise the husband will be 
blamed]|.” Oresme preferred to translate from b: “nisi 
vir praeceperit [if the husband does not permit it]. In 
fol. 339c, he again rejects a: “differens forma |differing 
in style] and translates from b: “differt pulchritudine 


3 See above, p. 794, for English translation of the full Latin 
sentence. 

’4 Oresme’s confusion may be judged if we compare the 
definition given above with that given in the Ethiques, I, 17 
(ed. Menut, fol. 19a): “Tragedies sont ditiez, comme rommans 
qui parlent et traictent de aucuns grans faiz notables.” His 
concept of comedy is given in a passage in Ethiques LV, 12, fol. 
74c: “Et a gouliardois et diséeurs de comedies, c’est a dire, de 
villains ditéz ou vilainnes chancons, il donne grans disners 
comme noces ou il fait mectre pourpre ou telz precieus para- 
menz par la ou il marche; si comme faisoient ceuls d’une cité 
appellee Megare. Glose: C’est une cité de Grece. Et dit 
Eustrace que illeques furent trouvees les comedies, ce sont ditiez 
ou chancons de choses deshonestes que les desactrempés es- 
coutent volentiers.” 

35 Cf. Oresme’s discussion of digestion, fol. 337b. 
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[differs in beauty]; vestemens differens des autres en 
excellence de beauté.” 

At the end of fol. 341b, Oresme struggled vainly with 
the text of all three versions. 


“Propter quae omnia decet multo magis honorare virum 


The reading of a is: 
o 


et in verecundia non habere, sj 


secundum Herculem non 


sacra pudicitia et opes 
quantur, 
|For all these reasons it is fitting that a woman should 
honor her husband far 
even when, as Hercules says, “Holy health of soul. and 
child of The 
gloss notes that } and ¢ read Orpheum instead of FTer- 


culeim m4 


animositatis filius 


more nor be ashamed of him 


wealth, a brave spirit,” forsake him. |” 


but Oresme complains that the passage has been 


wrongly translated. appearing in all three versions in 


different readings, none of them translatable. Possibly 


he had difficulty with the confusing compound subject, 


with opes in apposition with filius and a plural verb 


serving as predicate to three dispersed subjects. His 


speculation that Orpheus Wrote a book in which Her- 
l l 
this poetic lit e 


utter ingenious, but 


; Orpheus was indeed a legendary poet, to 


cules is made to 
unwarranted 
whom numerous ere attributed, as in this in- 


Had he 


have chosen the 


verses \y 


stance. known this. Oresme would doubtless 


reading of b and ¢ in preference to a. 


However, the general sense of the original is preserved 
in the French. 

In fol. 341d, @ 
[\What more holy than this?]"; b reads: “Quibus quid 
divinius? {What more 
both readings : 


reads : “Quibus quid sanctius fieret ? 


divine than this?].” Oresme 
What more holy or 
In the gloss he notes: “One text reads sanctinus 
Similarly, in fol. 343¢ Oresme 

but gives in his gloss similes 


straddles more 
divine ? 
and another divinius,” 
translates similia from ay 
with a complete translation of the sentence using 
t to the reader. 
critical best in the gloss 
preference for the 
several variant readings at this 


from b, 


the latter reading. The choice is lef 


Oresme appears at his 
(342cd) in which he 

reading of c. There ar 
point in the extant manuscripts and ¢ corresponds closely 
with the marginal reading in Bibl. Nat.. As. lat. 16089, 
originals from 


explains his 


which may have been among the Latin 
which Oresme worked. This manuscript is 
reason of its marginal and 
from both b The 
Oresme corrects to suornm is indicated in abbreviation 
in the margin. The gloss (346a) in which Oresme 
seeks to correct the reading of a and b in order to satisfy 
his sense of pri priety shows him in a far less favorable 
The sentence in question reads in a: “Nam cum 
nist’ propter amicorum salutem.”’ 
“Nec etiam cum Circe 
voluisset Both 
agree in substance : “He was unwilling to lie with Circe 
Oresme 


unique by 
interlinear corrections of a 


and ¢. reading servorum which 


light. 
Circe iacere noluit 
The reading in pb js: 
nist pro amicorum salute.” 


coire 
versions 


unless to secure the safety of his companions,” 
“He was never willing to lie with a woman 
for the salvation of his friends,” 


translates : 
named Circe, even 
Oresme explains that the texts are corrupt and suggests 
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(unless) should read etiam (even ), altl 
¢ are uniform with He justific his 
tampering by citing Aristotle to the effect that one 
should never do evil in order to accomplish good : ¢] ere- 
tore, Aristotle would never have given his approval to 
having committed 


that nisi 


a, b, and nisi. 


Ulysses’ a disloyal act against his 


wile Penelope, merely to save his companions, Thys 
does Oresme the theologian subdue ( resme the sc] ar 
However, we can applaud his disavowa] of the n 
Powers attributed to Circe: his « planation of the tranc. 
formation of Ulysses’ companions into animals shows a 


hea!t] \ skey ticism, if not absolute disbelief. 


In a gloss on fol. 3 7d, Oresme cites a text containing 
the reading gui viverit (who shall live) instead of gy; 
wicerit. (who shall conquer). No extant manuscript 


a further proof that ( resine 
Economics which h ive 


gives the former reading, 

had at his clispe sal co es of the 
l 

1 


since been lost. 


\t the end of fol. 347d Oresme attempts to explain 
variant readings of the garbled Latin rendering of 
cited in 


“The old 


quotation from Pindar. The original Greek, 
full by Plato in the Republic I. 


(of a good man ) Is cheered by 


>2 
S3la, means: 
a gentle companion 


age 
who delights his heart; even by Hope herself, who 
beyond everything else directs the ‘capricious will of 
mortal men.” With minor variants, the Latin reads: 
“ut Pindarus ait, dulce enim sibi cor et spes mortalium 
multiplicem voluntatem gubernat.” 
lent is: “And the hope of mortal man dominates many 
aspects of his will.” His gloss explains: “Thus Pindar 
And this translates the reading of certain 
texts which have SPes mortalium, and the 


Oresme’s equiya- 


used to say. 

meaning is 
that the hope that people have in God governs their 
will. But other texts read spes umimortalium, and this 
means that the hope that people have of obtaining im- 
mortal rewards after death or the hope they place in 
the immortal gods controls their will.” The latter read- 
Ing occurs in the Parisian manuscript mentioned above 
we may assume that other manuscripts now lost 
The important feature of the 
mistaken acceptance 


and 
read likewise. 
Oresme’s 


gloss is 
of this reading and his 
derivation from it of his argument in favor of “double 
felicity’—one for the body and one for the 
subject of frequent discussion in mediaeval theology. 
The gloss on Psalm 127: 2 to which he refers is, of 
course, from Walafrid Strabo’s Glossaria ordinaria.*® 
In his final (348b) Oresme again complains 
that the Latin texts are corrupt, not without reason. if 
we read as he did from a: “Propter quae proprie et 
communiter decet juste considerantes ad omnes deos et 
homines eu qui vitam habet et multum ad suam 
uxorem et filios et parentes.” As he observes, eum 
quit vitam habet is not translatable : however, b is clear 
at this point: “Propter quae Oportet specialiter et com- 
muniter juste cogitantes ad omnes et homines 
vivere et multum ad suam uxorem et filios et parentes. 


soul—a 


gloss 


deos 


‘Cf. Migne, Patrologia latina 113: 1048. 
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[Wherefore it behooves us to live with righteous 
thoughts towards all the gods and mankind generally 
and individually and especially towards our own wives 
and children and parents.|” The French reads: ‘Pour 
lesquelles choses il est bien convenable que le homme et 
sa femme considerent en propre et en commun, juste- 
ment et a tous, tant as diex comme as hommes et ap- 
partient que le homme, tant comme il a vie considere 
et pense moult de soy avoir justement a sa femme et a 
ses filz et filles et a ses parens.” Once again Oresme 
has straddled both versions, integrating a and 6 into a 
single sentence and omitting only the words that are 
identical in each. Strangely enough, the resultant 
amalgamation is neither jumble nor confusion; the es- 
sential meaning is maintained and even reinforced by 
this marriage of the two versions together. 

From these representative samples we may conclude 
that Oresme was a conscientious translator, seeking 
earnestly to arrive at the correct French equivalent of 
his Latin texts, of which he possessed a representative 
selection. “To the modern scholar, the results of his 
labors appear too often faulty and ineffectual. His 
weaknesses are sufficiently obvious; his lack of Greek 
and his consequent dependence upon Latin translations 
that were frequently barbarous in syntax and always 
dull in style; his ignorance of history and geography 
and his theological frame of reference constantly thrust 
forward. These constitute his principal weaknesses 
and they are all common to the scholarship of his time. 
Superficially, his methods of procedure parallel those 
still in use today and his limitations are due to the in- 
adequacy of his working tools—the inaccuracies of his 
reference sources, the fallacious scholarship of long 
centuries before him and the natural bias of the profes- 
sional theologian toward textual interpretation as a re- 
ligious enterprise. Oresme’s French commentaries or 
glosses were not leveled, like those of the Latin com- 
mentators, at the scholarly world of the universities ; 
they were intended rather for the intelligent lay reader 
whose Latin was unequal to the difficulties of the origi- 
nal and whose interest was principally practical and 
utilitarian. The chief interest of his commentaries to- 
day is their revelation of the manner in which ancient 
concepts were interpreted for the feudal society of the 
fourteenth century by a distinguished contemporary 
mind. To the modern reader, Oresme’s observations 
seem far too often pedantic, inadequate, repetitious, or 
superfluous; not infrequently they confuse rather than 
elucidate the meaning of the original. Yet, if we con- 
sider the state of scholarship in the fourteenth century 
and especially the limited learning possessed even by 
the very élite lay public whom Oresme addressed, we 
shall probably conclude that he performed his task with 
exceptional skill, discerning keenly the kind and quan- 
tity of interpretative help required by his contempo- 
raries. If the intrusion of textual criticism strikes a 
jarring note and seems gratuitous in these works 
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destined for popular consumption, it serves to demon- 
strate the translator’s competence and guarantees au- 
thenticity. 


3. FORTUNES OF LE LIVRE DE YCONOMIQUE 


Nicole Oresme was a notable precursor of the move- 
ment to disseminate learning through the medium of 
the vernacular languages. His translations from the 
Aristotelian corpus enriched the culture of his con- 
temporaries and enjoyed wide circulation thereafter for 
nearly two centuries. They were not replaced until 
the sixteenth century, when French scholars were at 
length equipped to cope with the Greek originals. Ex- 
ception must be made for the Yconomique of which a 
version plagiarized from Oresme was composed about 
1415 by Laurent de Premierfait for his patron Jean, 
duc de Berry, a younger brother of Charles V. This 
version requires special mention here only because it 
has been sometimes confused with Oresme’s Yco- 
nomigue, of which it is, in fact, a rambling and diffuse 
remaniement, bearing the same title. The most strik- 
ing instance of such confusion is certainly the attribu- 
tion to Oresme of the Livre de Yconomique in the 
sumptuously executed manuscript, Rouen, Bibl. Muni- 
cipale 927, ff. 427-441. This mistaken attribution be- 
gan, indeed, with the execution of the manuscript for 
the échevins of the city of Rouen in 1452-1454, when 
Premierfait’s version was substituted for Oresme’s in 
this volume designed especially to honor the latter’s 
memory for his long services as dean of Rouen Cathe- 
dral (1364-77). The volume contains, in the finest 
craftsmanship of the time, the Ethiques (ff. 1-185) and 
the Politiques (ff. 186-426) of Oresme; but the text 
of the Yconomique is actually Premierfait’s version, 
although this is nowhere indicated. In view of the in- 
tention of the échevins to honor Oresme’s memory, it 
can hardly be supposed that this was a conscious sub- 
stitution. Stranger yet is the fact that this error passed 
unnoticed by the bibliographers until very recently.* 
‘or five hundred years the beautifully illumined Oresme 
memorial volume at Rouen was mistakenly reported to 
the learned world to contain the Ethiques, Politiques, 
and Yconomique of the famous dean of that city’s 
cathedral church. 

A new French translation of the Econonucs from 
the Latin version of Books I and Ili, made for Cosimo 
de’ Medici by Leonardo Bruni Aretino about 1425, was 
published in Paris by Wechel in 1532.°° This thin 
volume of fourteen leaves in gothic type, without gloss 
or commentary, was the work of a German student in 
Paris, one Sibert Louvenborch, who dedicated his ex- 


37 The story of this discovery is told by A. D. Menut, The 
l'rench version of Aristotle’s Economics in Rouen, Bibl. Mu- 
nicipale, Ms. 927, Romance Philology 4: 55-62, 1950. See fig. 1. 

38 Les Economiques de Aristote translatees nouuellement du 
latin en frangoys, par Sibert Louuenborch, Licencié es loix, 
demourant en la noble ville de Coulongne, Paris, Chr. Wechel, 
1532. 
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cellent rendition to his German patron, a magistrate 
of Cologne, as evidence of his progress in the French 
tongue. The first French translation directly from the 
Greek seems to have been made by one Gabriel 
Bounin,*® “advocat a la cour de Parlement,” whose 
initials “G. B.” appear at the end of the letter dedicatory 
in a thin volume of sixteen folios in italic type pub- 
lished in Paris by Vascosan in 1554. Oresme’s Yco- 
nomique had been published together with the Poli- 
tiques in 1489,*° and we shall examine this first printed 
edition at length in a later section (p. 804). An 
anonymous version, newly translated from the Greek, 
appeared in 1661.** No further translations of the 
Economics appeared in French prior to the nineteenth 
century. 


4. VOCABULARY OF LE LIVRE DE YCONOMIQUE 


Dealing as it does with the relatively simple and prac- 
tical matters of everyday life, the Economics is not, like 
the Ethics and the Politics, replete with learned and 
technical terms for which no French equivalent existed 
in the language of the fourteenth century. Oresme 
was therefore able to minimize in the Yconomique the 
introduction of neologisms borrowed directly from 
Greek and Latin such as characterize his other transla- 
tions. Rather surprisingly, it is in the glosses that 
the learned borrowings appear most frequently. The 
reason for this fact is clear. The interpretation of 
the Yconomique is derived in no small degree from 
Oresme’s intimate knowledge of the Politics and Ethics 
of which he assumed it to be an authentic continuation; 
therefore he introduces the scientific terminology found 








89 Concerning Bounin (Bounyn, Bonnin), cf. Dictionnaire des 
lettres frangaises, xvi® siécle, Paris, 1951, sub nomine. His 
translation of the Economics was erroneously included in La 
Mesnagerie d’Aristote et de Xenophon, c.a.d., la maniere de 
bien gouverner une famille, traduicte du grec en francois par 
feu Estienne de la Boétie et mise en lumiere avec quelques vers 
frangois et latins du dict La Boétie par Michel, sieur de 
Montaigne, Paris, Morel, 1600. As a result of this mistaken 
attribution, this Renaissance translation of the Economics was 
long credited to La Boétie; cf. J. E. Sandys, History of classical 
scholarship 1: 198, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1908. The attribu- 
tion to Bounin was first proposed by Emile Egger, Les C2cono- 
miques d’Aristote et de Théophraste . . . la traduction des 
Economiques d’Aristote attribuée a4 La Boétie, Mémoires de 
V’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres 30: 459-461, 1881; 
it was confirmed by Paul Bonnefon, Estienne de La Boétic, 
CG:uvres complétes, Bordeaux, 1892, where Bounin’s version is 
reproduced in full, pp. 234-246. It is worth noting that Vas- 
cosan had previously published the first French translation of 
the Ethics directly from the Greek, by Philippe Le Plessis, 
Les Ethiques en francois (first five Books only), Paris, M. 
Vascosan, 1553; cf. A. D. Menut, A Renaissance translation 
of the Nicomachean Ethics ..., Romanic Review 25: 39-44, 
1934. 

40 Le Livre de Politiques et Yconomiques d’Aristote, Paris, 
Vérard, 1489; ff. 1-352c, Politiques; ff. 353c-374a, Yconomiques. 
Concerning Vérard, cf. John MacFarlane, Antoine Vérard, 
London, 1900. 

41 Traité de l’Economie par Aristote, nouvelle traduction, 
Paris, Alliot, 1661. 


in these works, which he had previously explained jn 
his translations of them, assuming the reader to be 
already familiar with their meaning. This is implied 
in his statement at the end of the Yconomique, where 
he refers the reader to the “Table of difficult words” 
appended to the Politiques.*? 

In actual practice, however, Oresme occasionally 
modifies his postulate to the extent of adding by way 
of explanation a simple colloquial equivalent to 4 
learned technical or abstract word or phrase. We 
have referred to this as “double translation” when jt 
occurs in the translated text. Thus we find in the 
glosses: communité domestique ou ostel oveques les 
appartenances (329d); culture ou labeur (330c); ex- 
cercitations ou labeurs (330d); aggrestes ou courves 
et rudes (330d) ; election et plaisance de cuer (33lc) ; 
contrarieté ou varieté (332d); solicitude ou cure 
(332c) ; curateur ou procureur (334b) ; inobediens ou 
injurieus (334d) ; debilité ou flebece (335a) ; industrie 
conservative ou de garder (336b); perturbent ou 
empeechent (337b); livree ou distribution (337c); 
aliener ou vendre fors (339b) ; adversités ou infortunes 
(340c); yconomie ou communication domestique 
(340d); induce et amoneste (34la); unanimité ou 
concorde (346d). Several learned words are not thus 
explained ; with the exception of metrifia (345d) mean- 
ing “put into verse,” they are all recurrent terms in the 
Ethiques or Politiques and are adequately explained in 
either one or both of these works.** 

In the translated text there are roughly twenty ex- 
amples of direct transfers of the original Latin term 
into French. These calques, as they are called in 
French, are the following: georgica, la cure georgique 
(330b, end); sicut fabriles, comme fes cures ou ars 
fabriles (330d) ; impotentes, impotens (332b) ; periodo, 
peryode (332b) ; debilitatem, debilité (335a) ; pharma- 
cia, farmacie (335c); expedit, est expedient (338a) ; 
elatio animi, elation de corage (339d) ; in adversitatibus, 
en ses adversités (340c) ; procreatione liberorum, pro- 
creation des enfans (340d); invenire participantes, 
trouver participans (341b); nolunt communicare, ne 
veulent communiquer (341b) ; totius domus conserva- 
tores, conservateurs ou gardes de toute la maison 
(341d); expectans, expectant ou attendant (342c); 
factum immortalitatis participat, participe sus le fait 
de immortalité ou de perpetuité (342d) ; existimantem, 
estimation (343c) ; benignos rectores, benignes recteurs 
ou gouverneurs (344d) ; cohabitare, cohabiter (345d) ; 
unanimitatem, unanimité (346c). Several of these 
calques are repeated in the course of the translation, 


42From this “Table” the following words are used in the 
Yconomique: yconomie, monarchie, peryode, policie, politique, 
prince, princey, rimes. 

43 A partial list of such words: allegations (345b) ; acordables 
(341c); altercation (347c); aquisitive, conservative, ordina- 
tive, dispensative (336b) ; communication (333b) ; consonance 
(333a) ; dearticulé (33lc) ; denomination (341d) ; descordables 
(333d) ; dispensateur (336a); dissimilitude (333a) ; inequalite 
(333a); inventoire (338a). 
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some of them several times. A number of them, origi- 
nal with Oresme, have remained permanently in the 
French language; georgique, expédient, procréation, 
communiquer, participer, cohabiter, unanimité, période, 
débilité. The word superastateur (337a) appears to 
be Oresme’s own creation of a learned equivalent for 
the Latin praepositus, which has since assumed the 
form préposé, meaning superintendent; it appears to 
be constructed from superstare, to stand over. In gen- 
eral, the vocabulary of the Yconomique contains few 
neologisms and is of less linguistic interest than 
Oresme’s other French writings. 


5. THE MANUSCRIPT COPIES AND THE PRINTED EDITION 


, or 1489 


In a gloss at the beginning of the Yconomique (fol. 
329bc) Oresme divides moral science into three parts— 
ethics, economics, and politics, according to Aristotle’s 
own classification as stated at the beginning of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. Oresme explains the relation of 
these three parts to the whole in the following logical 
manner: ethics deals with the individual’s mastery of 
himself alone; economics treats of man as manager of 
a family group; politics seeks to establish the science 
of managing communities of family groups or the art 
of governing cities. “Thus,” says Oresme in sub- 
stance, “according to logical order, ethics is the first, 
economics the second and politics the third division of 
moral science, and therefore Aristotle dealt first with 
ethics; he then proceeded, in the first Book of the 
Politics to treat of economics. “But,” he goes on to ex- 
plain, “in order to treat economics more fully and to 
supplement the discussion in the Politics, this Book of 
Economics is placed after the latter work to clarify and 
perfect it.” 

It is clear, then, that Oresme regarded his Yco- 
nomique as a sequel to his Politiques and assumed 
that in so doing he was following the intention of 
Aristotle. However little this logically deduced sup- 
position may accord with the historical facts as we 
know them today, it certainly does explain why we find 
each of the ten extant manuscript copies of the Yco- 
nomique, as well as the unique printed edition of 1489, 
preserved together with the Politiques and placed im- 
mediately after the latter work. Since there are eight 
additional manuscript copies of the Politiques unac- 
companied by the Yconomique, it is apparent that 
Oresme’s sense of the logical interdependence of the 
two treatises was not uniformly shared by others after 
him, even though the absence of the latter treatise may 
be due to wholly accidental circumstances. 

In the following paragraphs we describe the ten 
extant manuscript copies of the Livre de Yconomique 
and the Vérard edition of 1489, indicating the sigla *4 


eee 


*4For convenience in comparing the several copies of the 
Yconomique with the corresponding companion copies of the 
Ethiques we have used here the same sigla as those employed 
in the description of the copies of the latter work in Maistre 
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we shall use to identify these several copies in further 
references to them. 


A 


Avranches, Bibl. Municipale, Ms. 223. Parchment, 
360 ff., 310 X 220 mm. Le Livre de Politiques ff. 2c— 
328d, unique final redaction; Le Livre de Yconomique 
ff. 329a—348c ; seven glosses selected from Le Livre de 
Ethiques ff. 350a—360a. The Yconomique is written 
in two columns of thirty-six lines—text in lettre de cour, 
glosses in small batarde; pages unnumbered; chapter 
headings in rubric, chapter initials in red and blue, no 
running titles. Both Politiques and Yconomique in 
same hand; selections from Ethiques in different hand. 
Several sheets are badly stained and often difficult to 
read. This manuscript has been described in detail by 
Leopold Delisle, “Observations sur plusieurs mss. de 
la Politique et Economique de Nicole Oresme,” Bibl. 
de l’Ecole de Chartes, 6™° serie, t. 5: 601-623, 1869. A 
presents the original text of the first redaction of the 
Yconomique plus the additions incorporated in the 
second redaction inserted as marginal notes. Two 
such marginal notes are found only in A (fol. 345d); 
Delisle assumed these unique additions to be in 
Oresme’s own hand. Across the bottom of fol. 348ced: 
“Liber iste Politicorum est Henrici Oresme, junioris 
canonici Baiocensis.” Delisle suggests (ibid., p. 614) 
that A is a personal copy of the Politiques and Yco- 
nomique belonging to Oresme and given by him to his 
nephew Henri Oresme, who was canon of Bayeux in 
1385. A came to Avranches from Mont Saint-Michel, 
where it may well have been obtained from nearby 
Bayeux. It was certainly written before Oresme’s 
death in 1382 and is one of the four oldest copies extant. 
It is of the same date approximately as B, M and Y. 
Since A presents the original draft of the Yconomique 
and marginally all the modifications included in the 
second redaction plus two unique additions, it has 
been chosen for reproduction in the present edition. 
The language of A is strongly Norman in character. 
Latin w is retained uniformly in sunt; -atus, -ata par- 
ticiples preceded by a palatal > -ie, in both genders: 
traictie (329c), tronchie (330b), lessie (332c) ; peior > 
piere (332d); invenem > jenne (333d), les jennes 
hommes (334b). The orthography of A is generally 
consistent; the dropping of final e in ce, de, ne, que 
occurs but rarely, in Je usually, before initial vowels; 
la = le before initial vowels in polysyllabic feminines, 
le utilité (333a), but l’Escripture regularly. 





¥ 


Bibl. Nationale, Ms. franc. 204. Parchment 584 ff., 
428 x 320 mm. Politiques, ff. 1-326b, third redac- 
tion; Yconomiques,*® ff. 326c-346c, second redaction; 


Nicole Oresme: Le Livre de Ethiques, 46-53, New York, 


Stechert, 1940. 
45 The plural spelling is uniform in all copies with the ex- 
ception of A. 
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Ethiques, ff. 347a—-584b. Sumptuously illuminated 
manuscript in lettre de cour, two columns of thirty-eight 
lines. Miniatures, vignettes, gold and colored capitals ; 
made for Charles V shortly before his death in 1380; 
given to his brother Louis d’Anjou, it was taken by 
him to Naples before 1384 and remained in Italy until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Louis XII 
brought it to Blois; it was returned to Paris in the 
eighteenth century. The Y text of the Yconomique 
contains one important defect—the omission of an 
entire page of text, fol. 334b, Book I, ch. 6 (in A, fol. 
336bed). Written with great care, Y serves as a use- 
ful corrective for the occasional scribal errors in A. It 
is the best example of the second family of manuscripts 
of the Yconomique and has been selected to represent 
this family in the present edition. 
is the dialect of the Ile de France. 





The language of Y 


B 


Comte de Wasiers. Vellum, 396 ff., 318 x 216 mm. 
Politiques, ff. 1-372c, first redaction; Yconomiques, ff. 
373a—396b, first redaction. This beautiful manuscript, 
the oldest known copy of both works, was made for 
Charles V in 1373 by Raoulet d’Orliens or in his 
cabinet. Companion volume to the Ethiques in Brus- 
sels, Bibl. Royale, M/s. 2902, it was given, like Y above, 
to Louis d’Anjou in 1380. It appears in an inventory 
of the library of the Duke of Burgundy at Dijon in 
1420 and in an inventory of 1467 of the library of the 
Count of Flanders at Bruges; it has been in the library 
of the Count of Wasiers at the Chateau du Sart, near 
Lille, for the past century. Like the Brussels Ethiques, 
the text is in two narrow columns of thirty-five lines, 
with the glosses in the broad margins, framing the text 
on all four sides. The sumptuous miniatures in B 
served as models for the illumination of several later 
copies of both the Politiques and the Yconomique. 
Written in lettre de cour with great care, the few 
scribal errors are corrected at the bottom of the last 
page of each quaternion. The text of the Yconomique in 
B is identical with C and M: the language is that of the 
Ile de France. 


C 


Bibl. Nationale, Ms. franc. 9106. Vellum, 379 ff., 
360 x 250 mm. Politiques, ff. 1-358a, first redaction ; 
Yconomiques, ff. 358b-379a, first redaction. Text and 
running commentary in two columns of forty-two lines 
each, in lettre de cour. Companion volume to Ethiques 
at Chantilly, Musée Condé, Ms. 227; the miniatures en 
grisaille and the format are identical in style, although 
the sheets of C are somewhat larger, which doubtless 
explains the separation of the three works into two 
volumes for binding. C was executed for Louis, duc 
d’Orléans, in 1397-1398, who gave it to his uncle Jean, 
duc de Berry, whose signature appears on fol. 379a. 
C came to the Bibl. Nationale in 1792 from St. Médard 
de Soissons. Chronologically, C is the latest of the 
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three manuscript copies of the Yconomique in the first 
redaction; its text is identical with B and M. In the 
present edition, C is used to represent all three copies 
of the first redaction. 


M 


Brussels, Bibl. Royale, Ms. 2904. Vellum, 403 ff. 
225 x 150 mm. Politiques, ff. 1-363b, first redaction: 
Yconomiques, ff. 363c—387a, first redaction; “Table 
des notables” from the Politiques, ff. 338a—403c. Text 
and commentary in two columns of 41 lines in lettre de 
cour. Companion volume to the Ethiques in The 
Hague, Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum, Ms, 1( 
D-1. Like the latter manuscript, M is of outstanding 
workmanship, with remarkable miniatures, ornamental 
initial capitals in gold and colors, with text in black 
and red. The small format of both volumes was spe- 
cially designed to facilitate their being carried about by 
the king while traveling. Both volumes were written 
by Raoulet d’Orliens, whose scribal artistry was greatly 
admired by Charles V. M is unique with respect to 
the placing of the “Table des notables,” which in all 
other manuscript copies follows the Politiques, at the 
end of the Yconomique. M appears to have remained 
in the library of the Louvre until 1425, after which 
time it was continuously in the library of the dukes of 
Burgundy in Dijon until this famous collection was 
transferred to Brussels in 1830, where it became the 
core of the manuscript collection of the Bibliotheque 
Royale. The language of M is Ile de France French. 


Xx 


Chantilly, Musée Condé, Ms. 279. Parchment, 322 
ff., 410 x 300 mm. Politiques, ff. 1-304b, third redac- 
tion; Yconomiques, ff. 304b—-322d, second redaction. 
Text and commentary in two columns of forty-four 
lines. The miniatures were never executed, but the 
spaces left for their insertion indicate that these were 
intended to be elaborate. Vignettes and gold and 
colored capitals. X was made for Charles d’Anjou, 
brother of “le bon roi René,” about 1440. It has 
been at Chantilly since 1654. Written in clear Jettre 
courante, it bears at the end the signature of the scribe 
Sevestre Durant. The language of X is Ile de France 
French. 


D 


3ibl. Nationale, Ms. franc. 125. Parchment, 382 ff., 
475 x 335 mm. Politiques, ff. 1-360c, third redaction; 
Yconomiques, ff. 361a—382b, second redaction. Text 
and commentary in two columns of 46 lines. Lettre 
courante in excellent hand, wide margins; initials 
and miniatures not executed. Companion volume to 
Ethiques in Bibl. Nationale, Ms. franc. 16962, made for 
Jacques d’Armagnac between 1465-70. D came to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale from the library of St. Victor. 
The language is Ile de France French. 
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Bibl. Nationale, Ms. franc. 24279. Parchment and 
paper, 297 ff., 295 x 205 mm. Politiques, ff. 1-279", 
third redaction; Yconomiques, ff. 280-297", second 
redaction. Text and commentary in full page of 
thirty-nine lines. Handwriting poor lettre batarde of 
early fifteenth century; chapter headings in red set in 
right hand margin; text and glosses indicated as Tex 
and Glo underscored in red; Latin passages generally 
underscored in red. Book initials in gold and colored 
capitals; frequent interlinear corrections of the care- 
lessly written text. Explicit, fol. 297": “Iste liber est 
Sti Victoris parisiensis.” The language is Ile de 
France French. 


F 


Bibl. Nationale, Ms. franc. 208. Parchment, 383 ff., 
350 x 270 mm. Politiques, ff. 1-361d, third redaction ; 
Yconomiques, ff. 361d—383a, second redaction. Text 
and commentary in two columns of 44 lines. Lettre 
cursive of early fifteenth century, gold and colored 
capitals, no miniatures in Yconomiques. F was among 
286 manuscripts given to the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
1732 by Antoine Lancelot. The language is Ile de 
France French. 


J 


Jena, Universitats-Bibliothek, Ms. M gallia, f 91. 
Parchment, 355 ff., 340 x 250 mm. Politiques, ff., 1- 
323b, third redaction; Yconomiques, ff. 323c—355a, 
second redaction. Text and commentary in two col- 
umns of forty-one, forty-two lines. Lettre cursive of 
early fifteenth century, nine miniatures, gold and col- 
ored capitals. The miniature at the beginning of the 
Yconomiques is reproduced in Manuscrits francais a 
peintures des bibliothéques d’Allemagne, ed. Leo S. 
Olschki, Geneva, 1932, Planche xxxiii; also in Walther 
Dexel, Untersuchungen iiber die franzdsischen allumi- 
nierten Handschriften der Jenaer Universitats-Biblio- 
thek von Ende des 14. bis zur Mitte des 15. Jahrhun- 
derts, Strassburg, Heitz, 1917, vi+ 50 pp., pl. x. J 
belonged to the library of the counts of Nassau and was 
given to the University of Jena by the prince-elector 
Frederick the Magnanimous (1503-1554) at the time 
of the founding of the University in 1535. The lan- 
guage of J is Ile de France French. 


I 


Le Livre de Politiques d’Aristote, only printed edi- 
tion of Oresme’s Politiques and Yconomiques, printed 
by G. Marchand for Antoine Vérard, Paris, 1489. 380 
ff. in two columns of thirty-six lines, Gothic characters, 
text and commentary in sequence. Politiques, ff. 3a— 
352c, second redaction; Yconomiques, ff. 353a—374a, 
second redaction; ‘““Table des expositions des fors motz 
de Politiques,” ff. 374a-380c. Fol. 1 recto, half-title ; 
verso, woodcut representing the king receiving volume 
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from the translator, with the legend: “Le prologue du 
translateur du livre de politiques.” This is a companion 
volume to Le Livre de Ethiques, published by Vérard 
in 1488. Ten of the twenty extant copies of this edition 
listed in the Gesamt Katalog der Wiegendrucke, no. 
2449, are in French libraries; I have consulted the copy 
in the Morgan Library in New York.*® The position 
of the “Table des fors motz de Politiques” following the 
Yconomiques is unique with J. This printed edition 
of the Yconomiques is less satisfactory than any one of 
the ten extant manuscript copies by reason of the fre- 
quent omissions of words and the faulty readings and 
misspellings. A few examples of readings from A com- 
pared with parallel passages from J will demonstrate 
the inferior character of the latter text: A (329b) 
“adrecier les a bien et a vertu’; / “adrecier les a bien 
et advertir.”” A “qui est meurs ou acoustumance”; J 
“qui est murs ou a acoustumance.” A (329d) “cause 
de ce que quelconques chose est et est faicte”; J “cause - 
de quelconques choses est et est science.” A (330a) 
“De maison est partie ce qu’a humain entendement et 
aussi possession est partie de maison”; J “Se maison 
est partie de cité selon humain entendement aussi pos- 
session est partie de maison.” A (330b) “Elle est 
dicte georgique”; / “elle est dicte yconomique.” <A 
(33la) “loe et recommande”’ ; J “lettre et recommande.” 
A (331b) “Naturalissimum enim operum in viventi- 
bus. Et ceterum facere alterum quale ipsum est”; J 
“Naturallissimum enim operum inventibus, facere al- 
terum.” A (331b) “la compaignie d’eulz est en com- 
munication. Glose. Et puisque celle operation est 
naturele et elle ne peut estre sans ceste communication, 
il s’ensuit que ceste communication est naturele”; J “la 
compaignie d’eulz est en communication il s’ensuit que 
ceste communication est naturele.” 


From the description of the extant texts of Oresme’s 
Livre de Yconomique we derive the following classifica- 
tion: 


Ist redaction: B,C, M. 
2nd redaction: D, E, F, I, J, X, Y. 
Unique: A. 


If we discount the orthographic variants character- 
istic of the spelling habits of the different scribes and 
also their occasional lapses—omission of words, sen- 
tences or even entire pages—the manuscript copies of 
the Yconomique exhibit a remarkable degree of textual 


‘6 According to the Gesamt Katalog, the present distribution 
of the Vérard edition is as follows: Aix-en-Provence, Bibl. 
Méjanes; Blois, Bibl. Municipale; Boulogne-sur-mer, Bibl. 
Municipale; Carcassonne, Bibl. Municipale; The Hague, Royal 
Library, Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum; Copenhagen 
Royal Library (imperfect); Lille, Bibl. Municipale; London, 
British Museum; Lyons, Bibl. Municipale; Munich, Staat- 
bibliothek; Oxford, New College; Paris, Arsénal, Mazarine, 
Bibl. Nationale, S‘® Genevieve; Salzburg, Stud. Bibliothek; 
Stuttgart, Landesbibliothek; Vienna, Nazionalbibliothek; New 
York, Morgan Library. 
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uniformity and their collation presents no 
torial problems. In all copies, the translated text is 
virtually identical. Copies of the first redaction differ 
from those of the second only by reason of a fevs addi- 
tions to the glosses. No one of these additions is in 
itself important; taken together, they indicate that 
Oresme did revise his Livre de Yconomique slightly 
after presenting the work to Charles V in 1372 and 
certainly before the execution of Y in 1380. In the 
meantime, B and M had been executed for Charles V 
and A had been copied, probably for Oresme himself. 
In the margins of A the revisions for the second redac- 
tion were entered, again probably by Oresme; two 
minor marginal additions (345a) in a different hand 
set A apart as unique among the manuscripts. Also 
unique in A is the arrangement of the textual material. 
The text of the first redaction occupies the two columns 
on each page, while the additions characteristic of the 
second redaction are found in the margins, a source of 
considerable editorial convenience since the differences 
between the two redactions can be seen at a glance. 
That A contains several minor scribal errors will be 
evident from the variants accompanying this edition. 
On occasion, B or M offer satisfactory correctives, but 
more frequently it is Y, the oldest copy of the second 
redaction, that gives the best reading. C is the latest 
copy (1398) of the first redaction and is virtually 
identical with B and M; we have used it as our check 
on the first redaction in the present edition. Of the six 
manuscript copies of the second redaction, Y is both 
the oldest and the best of the family; J, later by some 
thirty years (ca. 1410), is only slightly inferior in 
execution and in correctness of text; E is carelessly 
written, the poorest of all the manuscript copies; F 


special edi- 
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and X appear to be of approximately the same period. 
1430-1440, and are of equally mediocre merit. The 
youngest of the manuscript copies, D, follows closely 
the orthography of F and may have been copied from 
the latter. Because of its superiority in all respects, we 
have used Y to represent the six manuscript copies of 
the second redaction in this edition. 

The printed edition, /, is textually inferior to the 
manuscript copies generally. It shows no affiliation 
with any one of these and must be assumed to represent 
a poor copy of the second redaction now lost. Many 
passages in J are so garbled by printer’s errors as to be 
unintelligible. For editorial purposes, J is entirely 
useless. 

From this description of the extant copies of the 
Yconomique we may construct the following stemma: 


Ty Ts A 


|ABMC| |[YJEFX D| | 1 | 


7, represents the lost original of the first redaction; 
a, represents the lost original of the second redaction 
and A represents the lost copy from which J was 
printed. It is unlikely that J E F X D were copied 
from Y, since we know that Y was taken to Italy soon 
after its execution in 1380. It is possible that F X and 
D were copied from J; J was not taken from E, since 
the latter retains the usual exprimee (329d, 330a), 
which / alters to approuvee; we must assume an inde- 
pendent source for /. A B M and C appear to derive 
from a common source, with A showing several scribal 
errors and, most importantly, the marginal additions of 
the second redaction plus two very minor additions not 
found elsewhere. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


[LE LIVRE DE YCONOMIQUE] * 


[LIVRE I] 

(329a) Cy commence le livre appellé Yconomique, 
lequel composa Aristote et ouquel il determine de 
gouvernement de maison. Et contient .1i. petis livres 
parcialz. Ou premier il determine generalment de 
toutes les parties de maison et de toutes les communica- 
tions qui sunt en maison. Et contient .vii. chapitres. / 


(329b) 1. Le premier chapitre est le proheme, ou il 
met son intention et declare aucunes choses qui sunt a 
son propos. 

T. Yconomique et politique ne different pas seule- 
ment tant? comme different maison et cité, lesqueles 
choses sunt les subjects ou les matieres de cestes 
sciences. ... 

G. Car maison est ce de quoi traicte yconomique et cité 
est ce de quoi traicte politique. 


T. Mes oveques ce elles different en ce que politique 
est de pluseurs princes et yconomique est monarchie. 


G. Car si comme il appert par le .viii.© chapitre du tiers 
de Politiques, .iii. especes sunt de bonne policie. En une, 
ce est assavoir en royalme, ou un seul tient le souverain 
princey et est monarche; et en chescune des .1i. autres, qui 
sunt aristocracie et commune policie, pluseurs tiennent le 
princey. Mes en toute bonne yconomie un seul est seigneur. 
Et pour ce est elle dicte monarchie, de monos en grec, que 
est un; et de archos, qu’est prince ou seigneur et est cellui 
que l’en appelle en latin paterfamilias. Pour miex entendre 
cest livre l’en doit savoir que science morale est pour 
reguler les operations humaines voluntaires et pour adrecier 
les a bien et a vertu. Et de ceste science sunt .ili. parties. 
Une est dicte ethique, de ethos en grec, qu’est meurs ou 
acoustumance; et de ycos, qu’est science. Et aucuns l’ap- 
pellent monostique, qu’est de monos en grec, qu’est un; et de 
ycos, qu’est science, non pas pource qu'elle soit de vie soli- 
taire, mes pource que par elle un homme se scet ? gouverner 
absolument et generalment // (329c) en tant comme 
homme ! et non pas en especial, comme partie de maison ou 
de cité. L’autre partie est dicte yconomique, de ycon en 
grec, que est ymage ou signe; et de nomos, qu’est regle; et 
de yeos, qu’est science. Car par elle sait le principal de la 

* Throughout the French text, superscript numbers refer to 
the textual emendations and variant readings, compiled on p. 848. 
Black face numerals, followed by a, b, c, or d, have been in- 
serted in parentheses to indicate the folio numbers and the 
columnar divisions in the Avranches M/s. 223. The single 
indicates the end of a column, the double // indicates the end 
of a page. Parallel passages in the accompanying English ver- 
sion are similarly indicated. 


THE BOOK OF ECONOMICS 


BOOK I 


(329a) Here begins the book called Economics, 
which Aristotle wrote and in which he sets forth the 
rules for household management. And it contains two 
short, separate books. In the first, he examines broadly 
all the parts of the househoid and all the interrelated 
divisions of a household. And it contains seven chap- 
ters. / 


(329b) 1. The first chapter is the introduction, in 
which he states the purpose of his investigation and 
clarifies certain matters pertinent to his project. 


T. Household management is different from state- 
craft not only as a household is different from a city— 
and these topics constitute the subject matter of these 
respective sciences, economics and politics. . . . 


G. For economics treats of the household and _ politics 
deals with the city or state. 

T. But they differ also because politics is concerned 
with the shared authority of several rulers, while eco- 
nomics is concerned with one authority only. 


G. For as demonstrated in Politics III, 4 [1279a 26 ff.],1 
there are three types of good government. In one, the 
kingdom, one man holds sovereign power and is the mon- 
arch. And in each of the other two types, that is, in an 
aristocracy and in a constitutional government, power is 
shared among several persons. But in every good house- 
hold one man alone is master. And for this reason it is 
called a monarchy, from monos in Greek, which is one; 
and from archos, which is prince or master and he is the 
one called paterfamilias in Latin. To understand this book 
better, one should know that moral science seeks to regu- 
late voluntary human activities and direct them towards 
the good and virtuous. There are three divisions of this 
science. One is called ethics, from ethos in Greek, which 
means mores or custom; and from ycos, which means sci- 
ence. And some call this monostic, which is from the 


1 Oresme’s references to the Politics and Ethics indicate the 
Books and chapters according to the divisions found in his 
translations of these works; the chapter numbers do not cor- 
respond with those commonly used in other editions. His refer- 
ences to the Ethics correspond with the chapter divisions in 
Maistre Nicole Oresme: Le Livre de Ethiques, ed. Menut, New 
York, Stechert, 1940, and have been retained here. His refer- 
ences to the Politics have been made to conform to the Book 
and chapter division commonly employed in modern editions, 
specifically to that found in Aristotle, the Politics, ed. H. Rack- 
ham, Loeb Classical Library, New York, Putnam, 1932, with 
the columnar references from I. Bekker’s edition of the Greek 
text, Berlin, 1831. Oresme’s chapter numeration has been re- 
tained in the French text. 
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maison faire signes et regles ou ordenances de gouverner 
sa famille * et soy ou resgart de sa famille. La tierce par- 
tie est politique, qui est science de gouverner cités et 
grandes communités de laquelle est dit souffisanment ou 
Livre de Politiques. 

Item, selon ordre de doctrine, ethiques est la premiere 
science morale et yconomique la seconde et politique la 
tierce. Et pour ce, apres ethiques Aristote traicte de 
yconomique ou premier livre de Politiques et traicte apres 
es autres de communication politique. Mes pour plus com- 
plectement baillier cest science, cest livre est apres Poli- 
tiques aussi comme pour suppleement et pour declaration 
et perfection de ce que fu traicté ou premier livre de 
Politiques, combien que yconomique y soit souffisanment 
traictie en tant comme elle resgarde politique. Et que cest 
livre soit apres Politiques il appert par ce que sera dit plus 
a plain ou quint chapitre. Or avons donques en cest texte 
ii. differences entre ycor 1omique et politique. Apres il met 
entre elles une convenience. 


T. Or est ainsi que des ars aucunes sunt distinctees 
telement qu’une meisme art ne fait pas la chose et use 
de la chose faicte, si comme sunt la harpe et le flageol. 

G. Car une art est de faire la harpe et autre art est de 
user de elle et de la sonner. 


T. Mes a politique appartient constituer et faire la 
cité des le commencement et user bien de elle apres ce 
qu'elle est * faicte. (329d) Et appert aussi d’ycono- 
mique que est art par quoi l’en peut acquerir et instituer 
maison et user de elle. 


G. Et donques Aristote ne prent pas ici cité ne maison 
pour les edifices et pour les murs, car politique et ycon- 
omique ne sunt pas ars mecaniques ne de teles choses; mes 
il prent cité pour communité civile oveques les apparte- 
nances, jouxte ce que il dit ou premier chapitre du tiers de 
Politiques que cité est une multitude de citoiens. Et prent 
maison pour communité domestique ou de ostel oveques les 
appartenances. Et selon ce, il enquiert apres quel ordre a 
yconomique a politique. 


T. Et donques cité est pluralité de maisons et de 
heritages et de possessions en habundance de bien vivre. 


G. Ceste diffinition est tele en sentence comme celle qui 
est ou secunt chapitre du premier de Politiques. Apres il 
la prove par .ii. raisons. 


T. Car il est certain que quant les gens ne pevent 
avoir ceste chose la communité ? est dissolute et deffaicte. 


G. Car en bonne policie les citoiens vivent bien selon 
verité et en malvese policie il vivent bien selon opinion; 
et quant il ne pevent bien vivre ne selon verité ne selon 
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Greek monos, meaning one; and from ycos, meaning s¢i- 
ence, not because it de: us with individual life as opposed 
to life within the social group, but because through it a 
man knows how to govern himself absolutely and in gen- 
eral // (329c) as an individual person and not especially 
as a member of a household or as a citizen of the state. 
The second division is calied economics, from Greek ycon, 
meaning image or conventional sign; and from nomos 
meaning rule or law; and from ycos, meaning science. For 
by means of economics the master of the house is able to 
establish conventions and rules or ordinances for govern- 
ing his family and himself with respect to his family. The 
third division is politics, which is the science of governing 
cities and large communities, of which enough has been 
said in the Politics. 

Thus, in logical order, ethics is the first of the moral 
sciences, economics the second and politics is the third, 
Therefore, after ethics, Aristotle treats of economics in the 
first book of Politics and in the following books he treats 
of political life. But in order to present more fully the 
science of economics, this Book of Economics is placed 
after Politics, as it were, to serve as a supplement and a 
clarification and perfection of that which was propounded 
in the first book of Politics, even though economics is suf- 
ficiently dealt with therein so far as it is related to politics. 
The fact that this Book of Economics belongs after the 
Politics will appear more fully from what is stated in the 
fifth chapter. Thus we now have in the text two differ- 
ences between economics and politics. He next points out 
a common relationship between them. 


T. Now, among the arts a distinction must be made 
between the fashioning of an object and the employment 
or use of it, as for instance a harp or a flute. 

G. For it requires one kind of skill to construct the 
harp and a very different skill to use it and make music 
on it. 

T. But it is the task of political science to construct 
and create the city from its beginning and to utilize it 
properly once it is built. / (329d) And it appears that 
economics is the art of acquiring and establishing a 
household and also of properly conducting its affairs. 

G. And thus Aristotle does not speak of a city or of a 
household in terms of buildings or walls, since politics and 
economics are not mechanical arts nor are they concerned 
with such matters. He considers a city rather as a civil 
community with its appurtenances as he stated in Politics 
III, 1 [1274b 33 ff.] that a city is a multitude of citizens. 
And he takes the term household to mean a domestic unit 
or community with its appurtenances. Accordingly, he 
next enquires as to the sequential relation between eco- 
nomics and politics. 

T. Thus a city is an assemblage of households and of 
properties in land and personal possessions adequate for 
the needs of good living. 

G. This definition is identical with that given in Politics 
I, 1 [1252b 28]. This is next proven by two arguments. 


T. For it is certain that when people cannot have 
these basic necessities for good living the bond of civil 
unity is dissolved and destroyed. 

G. For in a good political system the citizens live well 


in fact, while in a bad political system they live well ac- 
cording to their opinion; and when they cannot live well 
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opinion et aparance, la communication ne peut durer. Et 
donques bien vivre est requis a cité. 


T. Item, bien vivre est la cause pourquoi les gens 
conviennent et conversent ensemble. Et la chose qui est 
cause de ce que quelconques chose est et est faicte, celle 
chose est substance de ce de quoi elle est cause. 


G. Quant il dit est la substance, ce est a dire qu'elle est 
neccessaire a ce que tele chose soit, et doit estre exprimee 
en la diffinition de elle. Et donques bien vivre, qui est la 
principal cause pourquoi l’en // (330a) communique civile- 
ment, doit estre mis en la diffinition de cité. Apres il 
conclut quelle ordre ont ces sciences. 


T. Et pour ce appert qu’yconomique est premiere 
devant politique et son cevre aussi; car maison est partie 
de cité. 

G. Et donques yconomique precede politique pource que 
maison de quoi elle traicte est exprimee en la diffinition 
de cité dont traicte politique. Et aussi pource que maison 
est partie de cité et la partie precede le tout en ordre de 
generation, combien que le tout soit devant sa partie en 
ordre de perfection. 

T. Et donques convient veoir et considerer de yco- 
nomie et quelle est le cevre de elle. 


2. Ou secont chapitre il met en general les parties mate- 
rieles de maison et traicte en especial de la partie ap- 
pellee* possession. 


T. De maison est partie ce qu’a humain entende- 
ment et aussi possession est partie de maison, 


G. Il entent par maison communité domestique oveques 
les appartenances. 


T. Et comme ainsi soit que de chescune chose la na- 
ture est trouvee par cognoissance en ses parties tres 
petites, semblablement est il de maison. 


G. Car de chescune chose qui est composee la cognois- 
sance de ses parties la fait cognoistre et donques convient 
il cognoistre les parties de maison. Et pour ce il dit apres: 


T. Et de ce disoit un appellé Esyodus qu’en maison 
convient que le seigneur soit premierement et la femme 
et le beuf qui are la terre. Et ceste chose, ce est assavoir 
le beuf, est premierement pour grace et affin d’avoir 
nourrissement et l’autre chose, ce est la femme, est pour 
grace des en- / (330b) fans. 


G. Pour les concevoir et nourrir. Et si comme il appert 
ou premier chapitre de Politiques, le beuf qui are est es 
povres gens en lieu de ministre ou de serf. Et donques ces 
li, parties sunt neccessaires a meson quelconque, tant soit 
petite ou povre, ce est assavoir le seigneur et sa femme et 
qui les serve. Car la femme ne doit pas estre serve, si 
comme il appert ou premier chapitre de Politiques. Et? 
se aucune de ces .iii. choses defailloit en un hostel ce ne 
seroit pas maison complectement et proprement selon la 
premiere institution naturele, mes seroit maison imparfecte 
ou diminute et comme chose mutilee et tronchie. Item, 
pluseurs autres choses et parties sunt neccessaires ou con- 
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either in fact or in their own opinion and estimation, their 
life together cannot endure. Therefore, good living is nec- 
essary to a city. 

T. Moreover, good living is the purpose for which 
people come together and live together. And that which 
is the cause of the existence of something or causes 
something to be done, this is the very essence of the 
thing of which it is the cause. 

G. When he says is ithe very essence, this means that it 
is actually necessary in order that the thing may exist, and 
it must be expressed in the definition of the thing. And 
therefore, good living, which is the major cause why peo- 
ple // (330a) live together in civil society, must be ex- 
pressed in the definition of a city. Afterwards he concludes 
what is the sequential order of these fields of knowledge. 

T. Therefore, it appears that economics precedes 
politics and that its activities are prior in time, because 
the household is a part of the city. 

G. Thus economics precedes politics because the house- 
hold with which it is concerned is expressed in the defini- 
tion of a city, which is the concern of politics. And also 
because a household is a part of a city and the part pre- 
cedes the whole in the process of generation, although the 
whole supersedes its part in the process of perfection. 

T. Therefore it is appropriate to consider the sub- 
ject of economics and to investigate its operations. 


2. In the second chapter he explains in general the ma- 
terial elements of the household and discusses particu- 
larly that part called possessions. 


T. The component elements of a household are: (1) 
beings possessed of human understanding and (2 
gs | g 
goods and chattels. 


G. By household he means the domestic community with 
the appurtenances. 


T. And since it is a rule that the nature of each thing 
is disclosed by a knowledge of its smallest parts, just 
so is it with respect to a household. 


G. Because a knowledge of the constituent parts of any 
complex thing provides a knowledge of the whole and thus 
we need to know the component parts of a household. 
Wherefore he goes on to say: 


T. And on this subject, a man by the name of Hesiod 
stated that a household requires first of all a master and 
then the wife and the ox to plow the land. And the 
last item, that is, the ox is primarily for the purpose of 
producing food and the wife is to provide children. / 


(330b) G. To give birth to them and to feed. them. 
And as it is pointed out in Politics I, 1 [1252b 11. quoting 
Hesiod, Works and days, 405], in a poor household, the ox 
that does the ploughing takes the place of a worker or serf. 
And thus these three items are essential to any household 
whatsoever, regardless of its size or wealth—that is, the 
master, the wife and someone to help them. For the wife 
must not be a servant, as is shown in Politics I, 1 [1252b 
1]. And if any one of these three things is lacking, the 
household would not be complete and perfect according to 
natural law, but would be imperfect and a miniature, as it 
were, a mutilated and truncated household. Several other 
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venables a meson, mes cestes sunt les premieres et les plus 
principales. 

T. Et pour ce, il convient bien disposer et ordener 
bien les choses qui sunt quant a traicter de la femme ou 
du traicte de la femme, ce est assavoir, quelle elle doit 
estre faicte par bonne instruction et par enseignemens. 


G. Et de ce sera dit ou secunt livre. 


T. Et de possession la premiere cure est celle qui est 
selon nature. Et celle est selon nature qui est labora- 
tore, ce est assavoir, en labourant la terre. Et la se- 
cunde est des choses que ]’en trait de terre, si comme est 
la cure metallique, ce est a dire, des metalz et de telles 
choses. 


G. Car si comme il appert par le .x.° chapitre du premier 
de Politiques, des possessions ou richeces les unes sunt 
natureles, si comme sunt les fruis de la terre; et les autres 
artificieles, si comme or et argent et teles choses. Apres 
il prove par .ili. raisons que la cure de possession qui est 
en cultivement de terre est la premiere. 

T. Et la cure georgique, ce est a dire, de culti- // 
(330c) ver la terre. . 

G. Elle est dicte georgique de ge en grec, que est terre; 
et de orge, que est culture ou labour. Et selon ce, un livre 
de Virgile est appellé Georgiques.' 

T. Est maismement la premiere pource que elle est 
juste; car elle ne est pas faicte par inhumanité ne par 
violence, si comme est la cure de acquisition, qui est 
par bataille ou par guerre. 

G. Et un autre texte a sicut bellice et en l'autre sicut 
venatice, si comme de acquisition faicte par vener. Et ne 
est pas a entendre que il ne soit aucune acquisition par 
vener Ou par guerre qui est juste. Car si comme il appert 
ou .ix.° chapitre du premier de Politiques, la premiere 
guerre juste selon nature est contre les bestes et contre 
aucuns hommes. Mes toutesvoies, acquisition sans _ tele 
violence est plus juste et plus naturele et mesmement par 
cultiver la terre, si comme il declare apres. 

T. Item, ceste cure ou acquisition est de choses qui 
sunt selon nature, car a toutes choses leur nourrisse- 
ment est et vient naturelement de leur mere. Et pour 
ce donques vient nourrissement a homme de la terre. 


G. Et selon ce, les poetes appellent la terre la grande 
mere, si comme Virgille, qui dit: Salve magna parens fru- 
gum saturnia tellus. Et Ovide dit que les pierres sunt les 
os de la grant mere laquelle est la terre: Magna parens 
terra est; lapides in corpore terre ossa reor dici. Et en la 
Saincte Escripture est dit: Usque in diem sepulture in ma- 
trem omnium. Et donques, aussi comme l'enfant est nourri 
du lait de / (330d) sa mere, nature humaine est nourrie des 
fruis de la terre et est chose naturele. 


T. Item, la cure de cultiver la terre confere et vault 
moult a la vertu de fortitude, car elle ne est pas comme 
sunt les cures ou ars fabriles, ce est a dire, de forgier ou 
de telz fors mestiers qui funt les corps inutiles a forti- 
tude. Mes ceste cure les fait puissans pour aler hors et 
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items are required or desirable in a household; but these 
are the primary and principal elements. 

T. Thus it is necessary to establish the rules and 
regulations which deal with the role of the wife and 
her responsibilities, that is to say how she should be 
developed by good training and proper instruction. 

G. This will be discussed in the second Book. 
cially II, 3-6, g.v.] 

T. With respect to goods and chattels, first con- 
sideration must be given to their use in accordance with 
nature’s intention. And this natural intention is agri- 
cultural, that is, the cultivation of the land. And the 
second consideration concerns the things which are de- 
rived from the land such as, for example, the mining 
of metals and such things. 


[ Espe- 


G. For as shown in Politics I, 3 [1256b 40], certain 
goods or riches are natural, such as the fruits of the soil: 
others are artificial, like gold and silver and such. He now 
proves by three arguments that the primary function of 
goods and chattels is the cultivation of the land. 


T. And agriculture, or the georgic operation. . . . // 
(330c) G. Called georgic from ge in Greek, meaning 


land; and orge, meaning cultivation or tilling of the soil. 
Thus a book by Vergil is called the Georgics. 

T. Is actually the primary occupation, because it is 
honest and just, being free from the inhumanity and 
violence which characterize the acquisition of wealth by 
battle or by war. 


G. A different text reads sicut bellice = by means of 
war, and another reads sicut venatice, the acquisition of 
wealth by hunting. It is not to be construed that no acquisi- 
tion of wealth by hunting or by war is honest or just. For 
as shown in Politics I, 3 [1256b 23], the first and most just 
of natural conflicts is against wild animals and against cer- 
tain men. However, acquisition without violence is more 
just and natural, especially through the cultivation of the 
land, as he states later. 


T. This occupation or this acquisition of wealth 1s 
concerned with things which are natural, for the suste- 
nance of all things is naturally derived from their 
mother. And therefore man receives his sustenance 
from the earth. 


G. And accordingly, the poets call the earth the great 
mother; for example, Vergil, who says: “Hail, great 
mother Earth, fruitful daughter of Saturn” [Georgics I, 
173]. And Ovid states that stones are the bones of the 
great mother who is the Earth: “The earth is our Great 
Mother; the stones are the bones of her body, or so I be- 
lieve” [Metam. I, 393]. And in Holy Scripture it 1s 
stated: “Until the day of our burial in the mother of all 
things” [Ecclicus 40: 1]. Therefore, just as the child 1s 
nourished on its mother’s milk, / (330d) so mankind 1s 
nourished by the earth and this is a natural thing. 





T. For the occupation of land cultivation enhances 
one’s fortitude, since it is not like the occupations or 
arts of industry, that is, of the forge or such heavy 
trades which render the body unfit for fortitude. But 
this occupation makes the body strong for outdoor life 
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pour I< ibourer et plus puissans a soustenir perilz contre 
les ennemis ou adversaires 


G. .llI. manieres de nourrissemens et de excercitations 
ou labeurs sunt. Car aucuns sunt nourris trop delicative- 
ment et trop en repos; et par ce sunt effeminés, mols et 
febles et inutiles as armes. Et les autres sunt rourris trop 
durement et en trop fors labeurs ; et par ce sunt salvages et 
aggrestes ou courves et rudes ou fiebles et inhabiles a bons 
fais d'armes. Mes les autres, qui sunt nourris et excercités 
moiennement, sunt habiles a bien. Et es pais ou les terres 
ne sunt trop fortes a labourer par arer ou par bechier, les 
cultiveurs des terres entre les autres multitudes populaires 
sunt plus telz comme dit est. Itt selon ce dit Plinius ou 
xviii.” livre que tres fors hommes et tres vaillans chevaliers 
sunt engendrés de cultiveurs de terre et qui pensent tres peu 
de m I Item, il appert par le quart = lapitre du .vi.* de 
Politiques comment telz gens sunt moins machinatifs, moins 
convoiteus, moins ambitieus et plus obeissans que quel- 
conque autre multitude populaire. It pour ce, Virgille ou 
secont livre de Georgiques descript, // (331a) loe et recom- 
mande moult la vie et l’estat dez cultiveurs de terre: O for- 
tunatos nimium sua si bona norint agricolas. Et donques 
raisonnablement ceste cure ou acquisition est la premiere; 
car elle est juste, elle est naturele, elle dispose a bien. 


rm 


T. Et de ces choses ou cures les possessions sunt 
tant seulement hors la maison. 

G. Ce est assavoir, les terres labourables et les minieres 
ou quarrieres. It par ce il denote que autres possessions 
sunt dedens la maison dont il dira apres. 


Ou tiers chapitre il determine de communication de 


mariage. 
I’. As hommes la premiere cure doit estre a chescun 
de sa femme ou espouse. 
G. Car apres le 
comme compaigne. 


seigneur, la femme est la premiere 
Secundement sunt les enfans et tierce- 
ment les serfs et les possessions. Apres il declaire que ceste 
cure doit estre premiere pour .vi. conditions qui sunt en 
communication nupcial de homme a femme plus que en 
autre communication domestique; car elle est naturele, rai- 
sonnable, amiable, profectable, divine et convenable. 


T. Car mesmement et devant toutes, la communica- 
tion de la femelle et du masle ensemble est naturelement. 
Car nous supposons par ce que nous avons dit en autres 
livres... . 

G. Ce est assavoir, ou secunt livre de Ame et ou Livre 
de Generation et corruption et ou secunt livre de la Gen- 
eration des bestes. 

I. Que nature affete et desire a cevrer’ mont de 
choses de ceste maniere. 

G. Ce est assavoir, pluseurs supposts tels comme pere et 
mere par generation, joux- / (331b) te ce que dit |’Escrip- 
ture: Crescite et multiplicamini, etc. Et est dit ou secunt 
de l'Ame que ce est chose tres naturele: Naturalissimum 


enim operum inventibus. Et ceterum facere alterum, quale 
ipsum est. Et a ce hommes et bestes ont appetit naturel. 


T. Si comme a chescune des autres bestes. Et 
toutesvoies, ce est impossible que la femelle sans le masle 
et que le masle sans la femelle face ceste chose. 
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and for work in the fields and more powerful to resist 
danger from the enemy or from adversaries. 


G. There are three kinds of training and exercises or 
work. For some people are raised too delicately and too 
free from activity and are thus rendered effeminate, soft 
and weak and useless in military life. Others are raised 
too harshly, burdened with too great physical labor and 
thus they become uncouth and rustic or bent and coarse or 
weak and unable to perform feats of arms well. But those 
who are raised and trained with reasonable measure are 
capable of good deeds. And in the regions where the land 
is not too difficult to work by plowing or spading, those 
among the populace who till the soil are rather like those 
just described. Accordingly, Pliny in his eighteenth Book 
says that strong, right-thinking men and valiant knights 
are born from cultivators of the land [Natural history 
XVIII, vi, 26, citing Cato]. Also in Politics VI, 2 |1318b 
10 ff.] it appears that such men are less scheming, less 
ambitious, less envious, and more obedient than any other 
segment of the populace. And for this reason, Virgil in 
the second Book of the Georgics |11, 458] describes, // 
(331a) praises and recommends highly the life and station 
of the cultivators of the land: ‘ ‘Did they but know their 
happiness, ah! truly, too favored the farmers are.” Thus 
this occupation or means of acquiring wealth stands first: 
for it is honorable, natural, and it disposes men toward the 
good, 


T. And these occupations are concerned only with 
goods and chattels outside the house. 

G. That is, with tillable lands, mines or quarries. Thus 
he implies that other possessions of which he will speak 
presently are inside the house. 


In the third chapter he considers the relationship of 
husband and wife. 


T. The first concern of every man must be his wife 
or spouse. 


G. Because next to the master, the wife as his com- 
panion holds first place. The children come second and 
the slaves and possessions third. He next points out that 
this concern should be primary because of six conditions 
which exist in the relationship of husband to wife more 
than in any other domestic relationship; (1) because it is 
natural, (2) rational, (3) amiable, (4) profitable, (5) 
divine, and (6) in keeping with social conventions. 


T. For surely, the tie between female and male to- 
gether is a natural one. And we assume in what we 
have said in other treatises. 


G. For example, in On the soul II [4, 415a 28], in 
Generation and corruption [I, 4, 319b 5 ff.] and in the 
Generation of animals II [1, 731b 18 ff.]. 

T. That nature affects and desires to accomplish 
many things in this manner. . 

G. That is, several agents such as father and mother by 
generation / (331b) as the Scripture states: Grow and 
multiply, etc. [Gen. 28]. And in the second Book of 
On the soul [ibid.| this is called a very natural thing: “It 
is a most natural activity among created things to seek to 
make another creature like unto themselves.’”’ And both 
men and animals have a natural appetite for this. 

T. As is the case with each of the other animals. 
However, neither the female without the male nor the 
male without the female can accomplish this... . 
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G. Ce est impossible par nature, mes non pas quant a la 
puissance divine, qui est par dessus nature. 


T. Et pour ce, de netcessité la societé et compaignie 
d’eulz est en communication. 


G. Et puisque celle operation est naturele et elle ne peut 
estre sans ceste communication, il s’ensuit que ceste com- 
munication est naturele. Et pour ce dit la lay ou com- 
mencement des Digestes que mariage est droit naturel: Jus 
naturale est mariti et femine conjunctio, quam nos matri- 
monium appellamus. Et ce est a entendre que mariage est 
naturel non pas de neccessité de nature aussi comme le feu 
art, mes nature encline a ce et volenté l’accomplist. Et 
autrement qu’es bestes‘mues, si comme il appert tantost 
apres par la seconde condition. 


T. Item, es autres bestes ceste chose est sans raison 
ou sans entendement et seulement pour grace et afin 
de procreer lignie en tant comme elles participent de 
nature. Mes es hommes et es bestes plus prudentes 
ceste chose est plus dearticulee. 


G. Et donques premierement, en nature humaine ceste 
communication est par nature et par raison. Et // (331c) 
ainsi nature, commune a homme et.a bestes et nature propre 
a homme, laquelle est raison, enclinent homme a ce. Et par 
consequent, elle est plus naturele en nature humaine que en 
autre espece. Item, elle est plus dearticulee; car les autres 
bestes habitent indifferentement en une espece, le masle et 
la femelle sans election et sans usage de raison. Mes il 
avient souvent que .ii. jennes gens, homme et femme, 
aiment l'un l’autre en especial par election et plaisance de 
cuer et de amour qui est oveques usage de raison, combien 
que aucune fois elle ne soit pas selon droite raison. Et 
selon ce, Ovide fist un livre de art de tele amour, laquele 
ne est pas entre les bestes mues. Et aucune fois est chaste 
amour et prepare a mariage ou est en mariage. Et se 
peché est en elle, ce est vice humain. Mes aler indifferen- 
ment a quelconques sans autre amour que pour acomplir sa 
concupiscence, ce est vice bestial. Item, encor est ceste 
communication autrement dearticulee; parce que selon rai- 
son naturele, un seul doit avoir une seule, si comme il ap- 
pert par le .xxxviii.° chapitre du .vii.° de Politiques. Et 
doivent estre d’un estat et condition ou pres et non pas pro- 
cheins de lignage, si comme il appert par le quart chapitre 
de Politiques. Et teles choses ne sunt pas entre les bestes 
mues. Item, de ce que il dit ou texte: Et les bestes plus 
prudentes, si comme par aventure les tourtres ou semblables 
qui ont ceste communication plus dearticulee que les au- / 
(331d) tres et il ne est pas a entendre qu’il aient vraie pru- 
dence, qui est une vertu; mes elles? sunt dictes prudentes 
par similitude et improprement. Apres il met que ceste 
communication est amiable. 


T. Item, en communication de masle et de femelle 
generalement apparoissent plus les aides que il funt l’un 
a l’autre et les cooperations que il funt et cevrent en- 
semble. 

G. Si comme nous veons de aucuns oiseaus qui s’en- 
treaident a faire leur niz et a nourrir leur petis oyselés. 

T. Mes toutesvoies, teles choses apparoissent plus en 
nature humaine; car le masle et la femelle funt leur 
operations et funt l’un pour l’autre non pas seulement 
pour grace et afin de estre ou de vivre mes pour grace et 
afin de bien estre et de bien vivre. 
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G. This is impossible naturally, but not with respect to 
divine power, which is above nature. 

T. So their social companionship necessarily con- 
sists in living together. 


G. And since this sexual union is natural and it cannot 
exist without living together, it follows that living to- 
gether is natural. And therefore the law is stated at the 
beginning of the Digests [I, 9, 1] that marriage is a naty- 
ral law: “It is a law of nature that husband and wife be 
joined together in what we call matrimony.” This js to 
be understood to mean that marriage is natural not of ne- 
cessity in the manner that a fire burns, but rather that na- 
ture inclines to marriage and the human will accomplishes 
it. And this in a different manner from the case with 
dumb animals, as will appear in the second condition. 


T. Among the other animals this activity is irra- 
tional or without understanding and merely for the 
purpose of perpetuating the species inasmuch as they 
are a part of nature. But with men and the more 
provident animals, sexual activity is more deliberate. 


G. Thus in the first place, this act of living together is 
in accordance with nature and with reason in the case of 
human beings. // (331c) And therefore the common na- 
ture of men and of animals and man’s own nature, which 
is reason, incline human beings to this activity. Conse- 
quently it is more natural to human nature than to the 
other species. It is also more deliberate in man. For the 
other animals cohabit indifferently within their species, 
male and female, without selectivity and without the use 
of reason. But it often happens that two young people, 
man and woman, love each other by special choice from a 
feeling of joy in their hearts, with a love that is accom! 
panied by reason, even though it may sometimes happen 
to be without correct reason. Accordingly, Ovid wrote a 
book on the art of this kind of love, which does not exist 
between dumb animals. Sometimes this love is chaste and 
prepares for marriage or exists in marriage and if there 
is sin in it, it is a human sin. But to approach anyone at 
all with no other desire than the fulfillment of one’s sexual 
urge, this is a bestial sin. This companionship is also fur- 
ther delimited because, according to natural reason, a man 
should possess only one woman and vice versa, as is stated 
in Politics VII [15, 1336a 39 ff.] and both should be of 
approximately the same status or condition and not of close 
lineage, as is indicated in Politics I, 2 [1254a 18 ff.]. Such 
a situation does not exist among the dumb animals. Re- 
garding the statement in his text: “And the most provident 
animals . . .” for example, turtle-doves and similar animals 
reveal a more deliberative attitude than the others. / 
(331d) This should not be taken to mean that they possess 
true prudence, which is a virtue; but they are called pru- 
dent or provident by analogy, though not properly so. He 
next indicates that this living together is a pleasant ex- 
istence. 


T. When man and woman live together one observes 


how frequently they assist each other and cooperate 
and work together. 


G. Just as we notice that certain birds help each other 
in building their nest and in feeding their little ones. 

T. However, in the human species examples of this 
cooperation are most evident. For the man and the 
woman perform their duties and help each other not 
only for their well-being and for their common welfare. 
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G. C'est assavoir, selon vertu en amisté de mariage, 
laquelle comprent toutes les causes et especes de amisteé, 
si comme il appert par le .xvii.° chapitre de le .viii.* 
d'Ethiques. Car elle a en soi bien utile et bien delectable 
et bien de vertu et double delectation; ce est assavoir, 
charnele et vertueuse ou sensitive et intellective. Item, 
ceste amisté est singuliere, car elle est entre un seul et une 
seule, si comme dit est. Et appert par les raisons qui 
furent touchies ou .xvii.° chapitre de le .viii.° d’Ethiques. 
Et se aucuns ont eues pluseurs femmes, ce estoit pour opor- 
tunité de multiplication de lignie ou par dispensation divine 
ou hors droit convenable a nature humaine. Item, ceste 
amisté est permanente et estable et sans departe- // (332a) 
ment, si comme il appert par le. xxxvi.° chapitre du .vii.° 
de Politiques. Et est jouxte ce que dit l’Escripture: Quos 
Deus conjunxit, homo? non separet. Item, elle est tres 
grande, si comme denote |’Escripture ou livre des Roys, en 
disant que Jonathas estoit plus amiable que femme: Ama- 
bilis super amorem mulierum. Et le Sage dit ainsi: Spe- 
cies mulieris exhilarat faciem viri sui. Et super omnem 
concupiscenciam hominis superducet desiderium (Ecclesi- 
astici .xxxvi.°).2 Item, de l’amour precedente dont est 
parlé devant dit que Jacob servi .vii. ans pour l’amour de 
Rachel et lui sembloit le temps brief pour l’amour qui es- 
toit grande. Et selon I|’Escripture, pour ce lessera un 
homme pere et mere et se aherdra a sa femme. Car 
l’Apostle commande que chescun aime sa femme comme soy 
meisme. Item, encor appert parce que nature mist delecta- 
tion de couple charnel es bestes tant seulement pour cause 
et afin de generation; mes elle mist es gens tele delectation 
pour la cause desus dicte et pour acrestre et continuer et 
garder amisté entre homme et femme. Et de ce est signe 
ce que dit Plinius: que nulle femelle depuis que elle a con- 
ceu et est prenante ne appete tel couple charnel fors tant 
seulement femme. Item, la plus grande unité est cause de 
plus grande amisté. Et pour ce fu dit ou quart chapitre 
du secunt de Politiques que .ii. amis desirent estre une 
chose. Or peut l’en dire que le mari et la femme sunt plus 
pres de unité que masle et femelle en autre espece pource 
que la premiere femme fu formee de la coste de son mari 
et ne fu pas ainsi de autres bestes. Et pour ce dit l’Es- 
cripture que les mariés sunt .ii. en une char. Or avons 
donques comment ceste communication est amiable. Apres 
il met comment elle est profictable. 


T. Item, la nature des filz ne est pas / (332b) seule- 
ment pour ce l’aministrement de nature. 

G. Si comme es bestes asquelles nature ministre lignie 
seulement pour continuation des especes. 

T. Mes ovecques ce, elle est pour cause de unité ou 
de profit. Car ce que les parens quant il estoient puis- 
sans ont fait ou firent a leur enfans quant il estoient 
impotens, il reportent de ce et recoivent de rechief le 
profit en leur viellece quant il sunt faiz impotens. 


G. Car si comme il peut apparoir par le .xxiiii.* chapitre 
du .vii.* d’Ethiques, les enfans communelment ont mestier 
de leur parens tant pour nourrissement comme pour doc- 
trine siques au temps ou pres que les parens ont mestier de 
l'aide de leur enfans pour cause de fieblece et de impotence. 
Et ces aides ou profis des parens as enfans et des enfans as 
parens ne pevent bonnement estre fais se les parens ne sunt 
ensemble par mariage ou ont esté. Et donques ceste com- 
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G. That is, virtuously as in married friendship, which 
includes all the causes and kinds of friendship as stated in 
Ethics VIII, 17. For this friendship comprises at once the 
good of usefulness, the good of pleasure, and the good of 
virtue and double enjoyment—that is, both the carnal and 
the virtuous or the sensual and the intellectual pleasures. 
This friendship exists between two individuals only; for it 
concerns but one man and one woman as we have said and 
this is clear from the reasons indicated in Ethics VIII, 17. 
And if some men have had several wives, this was to pro- 
vide an increase in progeny or by divine dispensation or 
against the natural law applicable to human beings. This 
friendship is, moreover, permanent and stable and is not to 
be broken, // (332a) as pointed out in Politics VII, 14 
[1335b 39 ff.]. It accords with the injunction of Scrip- 
ture: “Whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder” [| Matt. 19: 6]. Such a friendship is extremely 
great, as the Scripture notes in the Book of Kings, where 
it says that Jonathan was more lovable than women: 
“Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of 
women” [II Sam. 1: 26]. And Solomon states it thus: 
“The beauty of woman brightens the countenance of her 
husband and excels every delight of the eye.” Ecclesias- 
ticus XXXVI [24]. It is said of this love of which we are 
now speaking that Jacob served seven years for the love of 
Rachel and the time seemed short because of the greatness 
of his love [Gen. 29: 18]. And the Scripture states that 
a man will leave his father and mother for this love of 
woman and will cleave to his wife [Gen. 2: 26]. And the 
Apostle Paul commands that each man love his wife as 
himself [Eph. 5: 28]. This is also clear from the fact that 
nature granted carnal pleasures to the animals only for the 
purpose of reproduction; but it accorded the human species 
this pleasure not only for reproduction of its kind but also 
to enhance and maintain friendship between man and 
woman. ‘This is implied in Pliny’s statement that no fe- 
male, after she has become pregnant, seeks sexual union, 
except woman only [Nat. hist. VII, 5]. And this greater 
unity is a cause of greater friendship. This explains the 
statement in Politics II, 1 [1262b 12 ff.], that two friends 
desire to become a single being. Thus we may say that 
husband and wife are more nearly a unit than the male and 
female of other species because the first woman was formed 
from the rib of her husband and this was not the case with 
the other animals. For this reason, Scripture says that a 
married couple is two persons in a single skin [Gen. 2: 24]. 
Thus we may now perceive how this life of husband and 
wife together is based upon friendship. Next he points 
out in what respect it is profitable. 

T. But it is not natural that children should exist / 
(332b) merely to pay man’s debt to nature. 

G. As is the case with animals, to which nature affords 
progeny only for the maintenance of the species. 

T. But in addition, children exist for the sake of 
unity or profit. For what the parents, while they had 
their strength, have done for their offspring while the 
latter were unable to help themselves, this they are re- 
paid and profit by in their old age, when they have be- 
come old and feeble. 

G. Because, as may be seen in Politics VII, 14 [1335a 
2], children usually need their parents for both sustenance 
and instruction up to the time approximately when the 
parents need the children’s help because of weakness and 
infirmity. And this assistance or profit given by parents 
to their offspring and by these latter to their parents can- 


not be accomplished unless the parents are living in wed- 
lock or have been so living. Thus this manner of living 
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munication est profictable. 
divine. 


Apres il met comment elle est 


T. Item, oveques ce nature par ceste peryode ou par 
ceste circulation de generation reemplist et continue 
tousjours estre. 


G. Ce est a dire que par ce dure tousjours espece hu- 
maine. Et par peryode est a entendre continuation de gen- 
eration. Et est dit de pery en grec, qui est environ ou cir- 
cuite; et de odos, qui est voie. Car ceste communication 
de generation est causee souz Dieu de la circulation ou 
movement du ciel. Et aussi peryvode signifie le temps ou 
la duration d’une chose. 


‘dS 


I. Et pource que // (332c) nature ne peut pas faire 
que chescun par nombre ou en nombre dure tousjours, 
toutesvoies elle fait la continuation par espece ou en 
espece. 


G. Car chescune chose appete natureliment la continua 
tion de son estre. Et nature ne peut pas faire un homme 
tousjours vivre et pour ce, elle continue le estre et la na- 
ture d'un homme en son semblable en espece par genera- 
tion. Et est selon l’Escripture qui dit que le pere mort est 
aussi comme se il ne fust pas mort; car il a lessie son filz 
semblable a lui: Mortuus est pater illius, et quasi non est? 
mortuus; similem enim sibi relinquit post se. Et si comme 
dit Aristote ou secunt livre de l’Amie, ainsi est il de toutes 
choses vivantes afin qu’elles participent en estre perpetuel 
et divin et immortel selon ce que elles pevent. [Et ce dit 
Aristote pource que perpetuité et immortalité sunt choses 
divines. 


T. Et en ceste maniere la nature de l'un et de |’autre, 
ce est assavoir, du masle et de la femelle fu devant 
ordenee ou preordenee de chose divine ou de par Dieu 
a communication. 


G. Et meismement en nature humaine, de laquelle Dieu 
a especial solicitude et cure. Et donques selon le Philo- 
sophe, mariage est de divine ordenance et se acorde a ce 
que dit Nostre Salveur, que Dieu fist ceste conjunction: 
Quod ergo Deus conjunxit, etc. Et aussi il fu né en 
mariage et fu present as noces la ou il fist le commence- 
ment de ses signes par-un gracieus et joyeus miracle en 
muant l’eaue en bon vin. Et par ce il approva mariage 
comme chose saincte, laquele Dieu beney des la / (332d) 
premiere creation: Masculum et feminam creavit eos et 
benedixit illis. Et est mariage un sacrement et donques est 
ce chose divine. Apres il met comment ce est convenable 
chose. 


T. Item, il convient que toutes les choses prinses ou 
requises a ceste chose aient vertu profectable et con- 
venable a elle. Mes aucunes de cestez vertus ou puis- 
sances sunt a choses contraires et toutesvoies, elles sunt 
convenientes ou convenables a une chose. 
assavoir, conversation de 


G. Ce est 
mariage. 


acquisition et 


T. Car nature a fait l’un plus * fort, ce est le homme; 
et l’autre plus fieble, ce est la femme; afin que l’un se 
garde par paour et par creinte, ce est la femme, et que 
l’autre par sa force face revenjence ou deffense. 

G. Et pour ce, la femme se garde de mal faire et le 
mari garde soy et elle de mal souffrir. Et ce est une 
utilité. Apres il met l’autre. 
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together is profitable and he now indicates in what way it 
is divine. 

T. At the same time, by this cyclical or periodic 
movement of the generations nature fulfills her purpose 
and perpetuates human life. 


G. That is to say, humanity is constantly preserved by 
this movement of the generations. By period we are to 
understand continuity of generation. It is derived from 
pery in Greek, which means around or encircled; and from 
odos, which means way or road. For this intermingling of 
the generations of man is effected, under God, by the circu- 
lar motion or movement of the heavens. And period also 
means the time or duration of an action. 


T. And although (332c) nature is unable to 
preserve the individual member, she manages to con- 
tinue the species as a whole. 


G. For everything seeks naturally the continuity of its 
existence. And nature cannot make a man live forever 
and therefore she continues his existence and his nature in 
his likeness, by the generation of his species. And this is 
according to Scripture, which states that the father, though 
dead, is as though he were not dead because he has left his 
son in his likeness: Mortuus est pater illius at quasi non 
est mortuus; similem enim sibi relinquit post se [lcclicus 
30: 4]. And as Aristotle says in On the soul II [4, 415a 
27 |, it is thus with all living things, so that they may par- 
ticipate in perpetual life, divine and immortal, in so far as 
they are capable. And Aristotle says this because per- 


petual life and mnmortality ave divine. 


T. And in this manner the nature of man and of 
woman was ordained or preordained by God to life 
together, as a divine partnership. 


G. And this accords with human nature, for which God 
has a special solicitude and attention. Thus according to 
Aristotle, marriage is divinely ordained and he agrees with 
the statement of our Saviour that God made this union: 
“What therefore God hath joined together, etc.” [{ Matt. 
19: 6]. And our Saviour also was born from wedlock, «1d 
He was present at the wedding ceremony where He first 
demonstrated his powers by a gracious and joyous miracle, 
changing water into wine. In this manner He gave ap- 
proval to marriage as a holy thing, which God blessed from 

(332d) the beginning of creation: “Male and female cre- 
ated He them and He blessed them” [Gen. 1: 27]. And 
marriage is a sacrament and is therefore a divine rite. He 
next indicates how this is a felicitous thing. 

T. It is fitting that all the factors required for mar- 
riage should tend toward the perfection and fruition otf 
virtue. But certain of these virtues are opposites and 
nevertheless they all agree and contribute to one end 

G. Namely, to the profit and advantage of the married 
state. 

T. Because nature has made man the stronger and 
woman the weaker so that the woman may protect her- 
self by fear and timidity and the man may defend and 
avenge himself by his strength... . 

G. In this way the wife avoids doing evil and the hus- 
band protects himself and his wife from suffering evil. 
And this is one advantage. Next he states the other 
advantages. 
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T. Et afin que l’en quere et prepare les choses qui 
sunt dehors le hostel, ce est le mari; et que l’autre salve 
et garde celles qui sunt dedens. Et convient que l'un, 
ce est le mari, soit puissant, fort et robuste a operation ; 
et l'autre est fieble as negoces dehors. Et le homme est 
piere ou moins disposé a repos et melleur ou miex 
disposé a mouvemens ou a plus fors laboyrs. 


G. Et donques le homme est plus chaut, plus fort et plus 
actif et la femme plus froide, plus fieble et plus passive. 
Et ceste contrarieté ou varieté les ont enclinés a diverses 
operations, lesquelles leur sunt profictables et convenables 
pour converser ensemble. Et pour ce, quant ceste con- 
trarieté // (333a) ou dissimilitude est naturelment et selon 
meurs bien proporcionee, elle est douce et delectable. Et 
selon ce disoit le Sage que homme et femme qui sunt con- 
sentans ou en concorde ensemble, ce est une chose pleiseinte 
a son esperit, approvee et loee de Dieu et des hommes. Et 
me semble que ce est aussi comme en musique: la dissimili- 
tude et inequalité des sons fait bon acort et bonne con- 
sonance, car elle est deuement proporcionee. Et par aven- 
ture, en signifiance de ce ordena nature que vois de homme 
ou resgart de vois de femme est communelment en la pro- 
porcion qui fait la melleur consonance, ce est double; et 
est appellee dyapason en musique. Item, a cest propos 
Ovide ou livre de Art de amer met comment la vigne est 
freile et fieble et ne se peut par soy soustenir ne faire fruit; 
mes quant elle est conjointe a l’arbre elle est soustenue et 
porte fruit. Et semblablement dit il de la femme ou res- 
gart de le homme. Et donques ceste conjunction est de- 
lectable et profictable et est tres conveniente. Et pour ce 
dit l’Escripture: Amicus et sodalis in tempore convenientes 
et super utrosque mulier cum viro. Apres il met difference 
et convenience entre les parens et les enfans. 


T. Et des filz la generation est propre et le utilité est 
commune. 


G. Car les parens funt la generation des enfans et les 
enfans ne engendrent pas leur parens. Et donques la gen- 
eration est propre as parens et ce est la difference. Mes 
les parens aident as enfans en leur jennece et les enfans 
aident as parens en leur viellece. Et pour ce dit il que le 
utiliteé est commune et ce est la convenience. 


T. Car as uns ap»artient nourrir et / (333b) as 
autres enseignier. 


G. Une exposition est qu'il appartient as enfans nourir 
leur parens et as parens enseignier leur enfans en joennece. 
Une autre exposition est que il appartient as uns ou as 
unes nourrir les enfans, ce est assavoir, as meres, et as 
autres enseignier les en bonnes meurs, ce est assavoir, as 
peres; jouxte ce que dit l’Escripture: Filii tibi sunt, erudi 
illos. Or avons donques comme communication de masle 
et de femelle est en espece humaine de ordenance divine, 
non pas seulement pour cause de generation comme es 
autres bestes, mes oveques ce pour cause de mutuel aide. 
Et est selon ce que Dieu dist au commencement, que ce ne 
estoit pas bon que homme fust seul et que il feroit une 
chose semblable a lui, qui lui aideroit: Non est bonum 
hominem esse solum; faciamus ei adjutorium simile sibi. 
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T. And in order that the husband may prepare and 
look after the outdoor work of the homestead while the 
wife attends to and watches over the indoor work. And 
the husband must be strong, capable and robust for 
physical work while the wife is less able to perform 


outdoor tasks. And the husband is less given to repose 


and is more disposed to action or to the heavier occupa- 
tions. 


G. Thus the husband is more ardent, stronger, and more 
active; while the wife is less excitable, weaker, and more 
passive. And this opposition or difference of character has 
inclined them to different activities which are profitable and 
suitable for living together. And when this dissimilarity 
// (333a) exists naturally and is well balanced in the 
habits of both, it is pleasant and agreeable. And in this 
regard, Solomon said that a man and wife who think alike 
and live peaceably together are a pleasure to his [Solo- 
mon’s]| spirit, enjoying the praise and approbation of God 
and mankind [Ecclicus 25: 2]. And it seems to me that 
this is very similar to the case in music: the dissimilarity 
and inequality of the sounds creates a good harmony and 
a good combination of tones because they are properly pro- 
portioned. Perchance, it was as a token of this that na- 
ture has ordained that the male voice, with respect to the 
female voice, is commonly in that proportion which makes 
the best consonance—that is, in the double or octave pro- 
portion and in music this is called diapason. And on this 
subject Ovid in the Art of Love [Ars amatoria, II, 13] 
notes that the vine is frail and weak and cannot support 
itself or bear fruit by itself; but when it is joined to the 
tree, it is propped up and bears fruit. The same relation, 
he says, exists between husband and wife. Thus this union 
is pleasant and profitable and is eminently fitting. Where- 
fore the Scripture says: “A friend and companion will give 
help at the right time; but better than either is the wife 
with her husband” [Ecclicus 40: 23]. Next he discusses 
the differences and the similarities between parents and 
children. 


T. The production of children is the proper task of 
husband and wife and the benefits are common to both 
the parents and the offspring alike. 


G. For the parents procreate their offspring and the off- 
spring do not give birth to the parents. Thus the propa- 
gation of children is the prerogative of the parents and 
this constitutes the difference. But the parents help their 
offspring in their youth and the offspring assist their par- 
ents in the latters’ old age. And this explains why he 
states that the advantage is shared by both the children 
and the parents. And this constitutes the similarity. 


T. For it is the duty of one parent to nurture / 
(333b) and of the other to educate. 


G. According to one commentator, it is the duty of the 
children to nurture their parents and the task of the par- 
ents to educate their children during their youth. An- 
other commentator explains that the mothers should nur- 
ture the children while the father should inculcate in them 
good habits, in accordance with the Biblical injunction: 
“If you have sons, correct them” [Ecclicus 7: 25]. So we 
may summarize as follows: the life together of the male 
and female of the human species is established by divine 
ordinance not only for the purpose of procreation, as is 
the case with the other animals, but also for the purpose 
of mutual assistance. And this accords with God’s state- 
ment at the beginning of the world that it was not meet 
that man should exist alone and that He would create a 
being like unto him who should help him: “It is not good 
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4. Ou quart chapitre il met enseignemens pour le mari 
ou resgart de sa femme. 


T. Et donques premierement, le mari doit avoir et 
garder lays et regles de sa femme. 

G. Et sunt en cest chapitre .iiii. regles ou enseignemens. 

T. Une est que il ne la doit pas injurier ; car en ceste 
maniere ou par ce il fera que il ne sera pas injurié par 
elle. Et ceste chose ensuit commune lay. 

G. Car communement la femme est meiie contre son 
mari quant il lui a fait injure. Et l’en peut dire miex que 
ce est une lay commune, ce est assavoir que le mari ne doit 
pas injurier sa femme. Et ceste lay mist Pythagoras. Et 
parle de .ii. manieres de injures. 

T. Car sicomme dient ceulz qui ensui- // (333c) ent 
un philosophe appellé Pithagoras, ce ne est pas chose 
avenante que cuider que l’en doie injurier sa femme 
aussi comme une servante que l’en avroit amenee de un 
povre ostel. 

G. Qui traicte sa femme comme sa serve ou sa garce il 
lui fait injure; car si comme il fu dit ou premier chapitre 
de Politiques, femme et serf ou serve sunt choses differ- 
entes par nature. Mes entre les barbares il ont tout en un 
ordre, femme et serf. Et est mal. Et pour ce, selon la 
Saincte Escripture et selon Aristote, 1a femme est com- 
paigne, non pas serve. Apres il met une autre injure. 

T. Et oveques ce, les conjunctions charneles de 
homme qui sunt faictes hors, ce est assavoir a autre 
femme, sunt injures. 

G. Et est mal, si comme Aristote met expressement ou 
Xxxvi.” chapitre de Politiques. Apres il met le secunt 
enseignement. 

T. Item, quant est de cognoistre sa femme charnel- 
ment, le mari doit faire qu’elle ne ait pas de ce deffaute 
et ne doit pas tant de ce faire qu’elle ne se peut contenir 
se il avenoit que le mari fust aussi comme un de ceulz 
qui sunt absens. 


G. Si comme se il estoit malade. 


T. Mes il doit de ce user telement que il souffise a la 
femme, lui present et lui non present. 

G. Car se il estoit de ce trop abstinent, la femme pour- 
roit traire soy vers un autre. Et se ou commencement il 
frequentoit mout tele chose, quant apres il seroit absent ou 


comme absent, la femme qui avroit acoustumé tele chose ne 
se pourroit contenir. Apres il met le tiers enseignement. 


T. Item, ce que Hesyodus dit / (333d) est bien; ce 
est assavoir que ce est chose convenable et expediente 
a homme, ce est a dire qu’il espeuse ou prengne femme 
pucelle, ce est a dire jenne de eage afin qu’il lui enseigne 
bonnes meurs. Car avoir meurs dessemblables, ce est 
une chose qui ne est en rien amable. 

G. Car amisté ne peut estre entre personnes qui ont 
volentés contraires. Et tels sunt ceulz dont les meurs sunt 
mal proportionés et descordables. Et quant la femme est 
jenne le mari la peut miex doctriner a sa volenté que se 
elle estoit plus eagie. Apres il met le quart enseignement. 
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that man should be alone; let us make a helpmate for him 
like unto himself” [Gen. 2: 18}. 

4. In the fourth chapter he sets down instructions {oy 
the husband concerning his wife. 


T. In the first place, the husband must establish and 
maintain laws and precepts for his wife. 

G. In this chapter there are four rules or precepts. 

T. One rule is that he must not wrong her, for thus 
he may expect that he will not be wronged by her. 
And this is in accord with common law. 

G. For it is usual that the wife is stirred against her 
husband when he does her wrong. And one may say that 
this is a general custom—namely, that a husband must not 
wrong his wife. And this law was established by Pythag- 
oras. And Aristotle speaks of two kinds of wrongs. 

T. For as is said by those who follow // (333c) the 
philosopher called Pythagoras, it is not admissible to 
suppose that one should treat one’s wife like a serving 
woman whom one has taken from some poor hovel. 


G. One who treats his wife as he would his servant or 
waiting-woman does her wrong. For, as stated in Politics 
I, 1 [1252b 1], wife and servant are different by nature. 
But among the barbarians, wife and serf are one and the 
same. And this is evil; for, according to Holy Scripture 
and Aristotle also, the wife is a companion and not a 
servant. Next he discusses another wrong. 

T. Moreover, carnal relations of a man outside the 
home, that is, with another woman, are wrong. 


G. And this is an evil, as Aristotle states expressly in 
Politics VII, 14 [1335b.39 ff.]. Next he sets down the 
second precept. 

T. With respect to sexual intercourse with his wife, 
the husband should see that she has no lack of it; but 
he must not indulge her so that she cannot contain her- 
self when it happens that he has to abstain or to be 
absent from home. 


G. For instance, if he should be ill. 


T. But he should indulge sufficiently to content his 
wife, whether he is at home or absent. 


G. For if he were too abstemious in this matter, his wife 
might be attracted to another man. And if he were too de- 
manding at the beginning of their marriage, then later, 
when he might be more abstemious or away from her, the 
wife, being accustomed to frequent indulgence, would be 
unable to contain herself. Next he sets down the third 
precept. 

T. What Hesiod says is correct: / (333d) namely, 
that it is fitting and expedient for a man to marry a 
young maiden, tender in years, so that he may instruct 
her in good behavior [orks and days, 699]. For dit- 
ferences in habits of behavior are not conducive to al- 
fectionate relations. 

G. For affection cannot exist between persons of con- 
trary wills. And such are those couples whose habits are 
unevenly matched and discordant. And when the wite 1s 
young, the husband can better bend her to his will than 
when she is older. Next he sets down the fourth precept. 
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T. Item, quant est de l’aournement des mariés, aussi 
comme il ne convient pas qu’il approcent ensemble par 
mariage eslevés en meurs, semblablement i] ne convient 
pas qu'il soient eslevés en habit de leur corps. 


eslevés ce est a dire differens 
il doivent estre conformes en 
meurs et en habit, car se le mari estoit trop court,! l’en 
diroit qu'il ameroit une autre; et ainsi de la femme. Et 
par aventure, il veult dire qu’il ne doivent pas estre eslevés 
et orgueilleus ne en meurs ne en apparance de vestemens. 


G. Selon une exposition, 
et discordans. Et donques 


T. Car en tel apparat que ont le homme et la femme 
qui sunt ensemble par mariage, tel aournement ne differe 
en rien des parlers que l’en seult faire es tragedies. 


G. Ce est a dire que tel excés de cointise est laide chose 
et deshoneste, aussi comme sunt les paroles de tragedies. 
Ou selon une autre exposition, te- // (334a) le chose 
donne acheson de parler en mal, aussi comme I’en parle es 
tragedies. Ce sunt dicties et rimes de choses villaines et 
deshonestes. Et est dit de tragos en grec, que est bouc ou 
beste puante; car en signe des ordes paroles et diffamees 
que l’en disoit en teles rimes, l’en donnoit un bouc. 


Ou quint chapitre il met enseignemens ou resgart des 
sers. 


rT. Des S possessions la premiere chose et la plus neces- 
saire est celle qui est tres bonne et tres principale,’ et ce 
est homme. 


G. La femme et les enfans ne sunt pas * proprement pos- 
session. Mes il appert par le tiers chapitre du premier de 
Politiques que le serf est possession proprement et un in- 
strument vif et qui se meut par soy et est simplement et 
absoluement la chose du seigneur. Et pour ce dit l’Apostle: 
Servus domino suo stat aut cadit. 


T. Et pour ce est bien de ordener premierement que 
les serfs soient vertueus et bons. 


G. Et ce ne est pas a entendre de vertus parfeictes, mes 
de teles vertus comme serfs pevent et doivent avoir. Et ce 
fu determiné et declaré ou .xvi.° chapitre du premier de 
Politiques. Apres il met une distinction. 


T. Et toutesvoies, de serfs sunt .11. especes: le cura- 
teur et le operateur. 


G. Car selon ce qu'il appert par le premier et par le 
quint chapitres du premier de Politiques, aucuns sunt serfs 
de nature et par nature et ne ont pas prudence de con- 
siderer et resgarder que est a faire, mes il sunt rudes et 
fors et telz sunt operateurs. Et funt les cevres serviles et 
ont mestier d’aucun qui les ordene et adrece / (334b) et 
que il leur commande ce qu'il doivent faire. Et tel est 
appellé curateur ou procureur; car si comme il appert ou 
quint chapitre du .vii.®° de Politiques, commander cevres 
serviles ne est pas chose honorable. Et pour ce, si comme 
il appert ou .vii.* chapitre du premier de Politiques, les 
seigneurs puissans entendent a operations honorables et ont 
leur procureur qui commande as serfs. Et en Politiques 
tantost devant est allegué un proverbe ancien, que serf est 
devant serf et seigneur devant seigneur; car tel curateur 
est moien entre le seigneur et ceulz qui sunt proprement 
serfs. Et est seigneur ou resgart de eulz et serf ou res- 
gart du seigneur. Et ce est en grande maison, car en 
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T. As to the adornment of the married couple, just 
as it is best that they enter the married state before 
their habits have become fixed, likewise it is best that 
they should not depend upon bodily adornment to en- 
hance their attractiveness. 


G. One commentator explains this to mean that they 
should not be different and discordant in bodily size. And 
thus they should be of similar habits and similar in physi- 
cal appearance, because if the husband were too short, peo- 
ple would say he should love some other woman and like- 
wise for the wife. Possibly he means that the couple 
should not be proud and haughty either in behavior or in 
their manner of dress. 


T. For the outward adornment of the couple may be 
no different from the speeches commonly associated 
with tragedies. 


G. That is to say that such an excess of affectation is 
ugly and unseemly, like the words used in tragedies. Or ac- 
cording to another commentator, // (334a) such a thing 
gives opportunity for evil tongues, such as one hears in 
tragedy. Tragedies are ditties and rimes about base and 
oe things. And the word is derived from tragos in 

Greek, meaning goat or stinking animal, because to sym- 
bolize the filthy words and scandal of these rimes, a goat 
was sacrificed. 


In the fifth 
to slaves. 


chapter he gives precepts with respect 


T. The first and most essential item among posses- 
sions is that which is most indispensable and that is 
man himself. 


G. The wife and children are not properly possessions. 
But it is evident from Politics I, 2 [1253b 33] that the 
Slave is properly a possession and a living, self-motivating 
instrument and he is simply and absolutely the property of 
his master. Whence the Apostle Paul says: “The slave 
stands or falls before his master” [Rom. 14: 4]. 


T. The first step should therefore be to see to it that 
the slaves are virtuous and good. 


G. This must not be understood to imply that they must 
have perfect virtue, but only such virtues as slaves can and 
should possess. And this was discussed in Politics I, 5 
[1259b 22 ff.|. Next he makes a distinction. 


T. Of slaves there are two kinds: the caretakers and 


the laborers. 


G. From the text of Politics I, 1 and 2 [1252a 34, 1255b 
35], it appears that some men are slaves naturally or by 
nature and have no prudence to observe and judge what is 
required to be done, being merely coarse and strong. Such 
are the laborers who perform servile tasks and need some- 
one to order them about and direct them / (334b) as to 
what they should do. And this someone is called the care- 
taker or manager. For in Politics VII, 3 [1325a 27] it 
appears that the ordering of servile tasks is not honorable 
and it seems from Politics I, 2 [1255b 35] that powerful 
lords attend to the honorable tasks and have a manager to 
direct the slaves. And a little before this passage in Poli- 
tics [1255b 30] he refers to an ancient proverb, that one 
slave is above another and one lord before another; for 
the manager occupies a position between the master and 
those who are actually slaves and the manager is lord with 
respect to the slaves and a slave to lis master. This ap- 
plies to a large estate only, because on a small estate the 
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petite maison le seigneur tient le lieu de curateur. 
il met .viil. enseignemens ou resgart des serfs. 


Apres 


T. Et pource que nous voions que les doctrines dis- 
posent les jennes hommes et les funt telz ou tels, il est 
necessaire que l’en nourrisse le serf qui doit ordener les 
autres et que l’en lui moustre des cevres les plus liberales 
asqueles il doit entendre. 


G. Le curateur ou procureur de la maison, lequel aucuns 
appellent yconome, ce est expedient qu'il soit nourri a 
l’ostel du seigneur et que il soit introduit en cevres plus 
liberales et plus honorablez que ne sunt celles que funt ceulz 
qui sunt serfs de nature; et que il soit prudent pour faire 
le honneur et profit de le hostel et le bon plaisir du seig- 
neur. Et adonques la chose familiaire sera en bonne // 
(334c) prosperité selon ce que dit le Sage: Servo sapienti 
prosperi erunt actus. Apres il met un autre enseignement 
qui resgarde les serfs operatifs.} 


T. Item, l’en doit avoir tele maniere de parler as 


serfs * et telement les traicter que l’en ne leur die ou face 
injure et que l’en ne les seuffre estre dissolus. 


G. Car se tu es trop familiaire et trop debonnere a ton 
serf, il sera fait orgueilleus. Et si comme dit le Sage: 
Laxa illi manus et querit libertatem. I] ne vouldra servir. 
Et se tu lui fais injure, il se revengera ou il s’enfuira, si 
comme dit le Sage: Si leseris servum injuste, in fugam 
convertetur. Et selon ce que fu dit ou .xvi.° chapitre du 
secunt de Politiques, ce est grande maistrise de tenir gens 
sers en bonne obedience. Mes len doit resgarder leur con- 
ditions et leur meurs et tenir tel moien que l’en ne soit vers 
eulz trop rigoreus ne trop mol. Et a ce tendent les en- 
seignemens qui sunt apres. 


T. Item, les serfs ou serviteurs qui sunt plus liberalz, 
l’en les doit honorer. 


G. Ce sunt les curateurs, qui ne sunt pas sers par na- 
ture, mes participent grandement en raison et en vertu. Et 
honeur est louier a vertu selon Aristote ou quart d’Ethi- 
ques. Et pour ce, l’en les doit honorer et amer, jouxte ce 
que dit le Sage: Servus sensatus sit tibi dilectus quasi 
anima tua. L’en doit amer un sage servant comme sa vie, 
car il est plus digne de estre seigneur que les filz se il sunt 
foulz: Servus sensatus dominabitur stultis filiis.® 


T. Et as serfs operateurs l’en leur doit donner plus 
de viande. 


G. Car il ne participent en vertu que peu ou nient et 
ont plus cure de profit que de honneur. Et pour- / (334d) 
ce qu'il labourent fort corporelment, plus de humeur est 
consumee et gastee en leur cors par quoy il ont mestier de 
plus grant noutrissement et de plus grosses viandes. Et 
de ce dit le Sage: Cibaria et virga et onus asino, panis et 
disciplina et opus servo. A l’asne a mangier et la verge et 
le fais; au serf le pain et discipline et besongne. 

T. Item, pource que potation de vin ou de boire vin 
fait injurieus mesme ceulz qui sunt frans ou de franche 
nature et que mout de gens se departent de bonnes 
cevres ou des bons pour boire vin, si comme furent 
ceulz de Calcedone en un ost... . 

G. Peut estre que parce que il furent yvres il desobeirent 
a leur capitaines et furent desconfis. Et pluseurs osts ont 
esté desconfiz par avoir trop beu; car le vin par ses fumees 
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master acts as the manager. Next he sets down seven pre- 
cepts concerning the slaves. 

I. And since we see that training moulds the young 
and shapes them as it will, one must train the manager 
to direct the others and give him the advantage of such 
freedom as will permit him to fulfill his duties. 


G. The caretaker or manager of the estate, called by 
some the econonie, should be trained in the master’s house 
and be introduced to higher and more honorable tasks than 
those which are performed by the natural slaves and he 
should be trained in prudence to promote the honor and 
profit of the household and to do the pleasure of his mas- 
ter. Thus the household will prosper // (334c) as Solo- 
mon says: “The deeds of the wise man shall prosper the 
servant” [Prov. 14: 15]. Next he gives a precept con- 
cerning the laborers. 

T. One should adopt a manner of speaking with 
slaves and treat them in a way not to insult them, at 


the same time that they are not allowed to be lazy and 
dissolute. 


G. For if you are too familiar and too kindly to your 
slave, he will become haughty. As Solomon says: “Leave 
his hands idle and he will seek liberty” [Ecclicus 33: 26]. 
He will not be willing to work. And if you treat him un- 
justly, he will take revenge or he will flee; as Solomon 
says: “If you treat him ill, he will proceed to run away” 
[Ecclicus 33: 32]. And as stated in Politics II, 6 [126% 
7 ff.], it is a serious business to keep one’s slaves obedient, 
But one must watch over their physical condition and their 
behavior and treat them so justly that they are neither 
harshly abused nor spoiled by softness. And the precepts 
which follow tend to this purpose. 


T. The slaves or servants who are more intelligent 
should be held in honor. 


G. These are the caretakers, who are not slaves by na- 
ture but who possess a large degree of reason and virtue. 
And honor is the reward of virtue according to Ethics IV, 
19. Therefore, one should honor and love them as Solo- 
mon says: “A wise slave love as thy very self” [Ecclicus 
7: 23|. One should love a wise servant as one’s life, for 
he is more worthy to be master than the children, if these 
are foolish: “A wise servant shall have rule over a son 
that causeth shame” [Prov. 17: 2]. 





T. The laborers should receive more food. 


G. Because they are poorly endowed with virtue or not 
at all and are more concerned with profit than with honor. 
And since / (334d) they perform hard physical labor, more 
humor is consumed and destroyed in their bodies, so that 
they need more food and a coarser diet. And on this sub- 
ject Solomon says: “Give the ass his fodder, the lash and 
his burden; give the slave his bread, his discipline and his 
task” [Ecclicus 33: 25]. 

T. Because imbibing or drinking wine makes abusive 
even those of free condition or of upright nature and 
many people abandon good deeds or spend their goods 
in order to drink wine, like the Chalcedonians when at 
war.... 

Perhaps because they were drunk, they disobeyed 
their captains and were defeated. And several armies have 
been defeated for having drunk too much, for wine con- 
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perturbe les sens et mesme de gens raisonnables et encor 
plus de gens serfs, qui ont peu de raison et qui boivent 
oultre mesure quant on leur donne. Et par ce sunt faiz 
pereceus et endormis, ou inobediens ou injurieus. 

T. Il est chose manifeste que de ce doit l’en donner 
4 ses servans ' ou nient ou peu. 

G. Ce est assavoir, de vin et de tout nourrissement deli- 
catif. Car qui leur acoustume en jennece, l’en les trouve 
apres contumaux et rebelles, si comme dit le Sage: Qui 
delicate a puericia nutrit servum suum, postea senciet eum 
contumacem. 

T. Item, .iii. choses sunt: besongne, peine ou correc- 
tion et vivre... 

G. Ces .iii. choses doivent estre distribuees as sers et 
leur appartiennent. Et ce est selon l’Escripture alleguee: 
Panis et disciplina et opus servo. 


T. Et autre chose, ce est assavoir, // (335a) non 
pugnir le serf et qu’il ne besongne et qu’il ait son vivre, 
ce est ce qui le fait injurieus. 

G. Quant il sunt nourris en oisiveté. Car qui ne laboure 
ne doit pas mengier, si comme dit l’Apostle. Et a cest pro- 
pos Aristote, ou .xxxil.° chapitre du .vii.° d’Ethiques, al- 
legue un proverbe ancien: Non est servis vacacio. Les 
serfs ne doivent pas estre longuement oyseus. Et est selon 
l’Escripture qui dit: Mitte servum in operacione, ne vacet; 
multam enim maliciam docuit ociositas. Oisiveté les fait 
malvés. 

T. Et une autre chose est: ce est assavoir, faire les 
cevres et avoir peines ou punitions et non avoir son 
vivre, ce est chose violente et qui fait et cause debilité ou 
flebece. Et donques reste que l’en doit donner as serfs 
cevres a faire et vivre souffisant. 

G. Et ce declare il apres par .ii. raisons. 

I. Car ce est impossible de avoir domination sus son 
serf sans lui donner louier. Et au serf, son louier est 
son vivre. 


G. Car le serf, comme dit est, est possession et instru- 
ment de son seigneur. Et ne peut avoir des biens de for- 
tune rien qui soit sien en tant comme serf. Et donques 
autre louier ne lui est deu fors son vivre: Merces fructus 
ventris. Et est a entendre du serf operatif, qui est serf 
naturelment. 


T. Item, aussi comme as autres gens, quant l’en ne 
fait bien as bons et I’en ne fait retribution de bonté et 
pugnition de malice il sunt fait pires, en ceste maniere 
est il des serfs. 


G. Et encor plus, que les serfs ne ont pas tant de vertu 
ou de raison qui les refreine quant l’en leur donne occasion 
de mal fai- / (335b) re. Et des autres, qui sunt frans de 
nature, encor sunt tres peu qui ne deviennent malvés ou 
moins bons quant il voient que l’en ne est remuneré pour 
bien faire ne pugni pour mal faire. Et que pis est, que 
les bons sunt deprimés et les malvés avancies: Ecce ipsi 
peccatores in seculo habundantes obtinuerunt divicias, etc. 
Et pour ce disoit le Prophete que a peu qu'il n’avoit erré 
et soy departi de la bonne voie: Mei autem pene moti sunt 
pedes, mei pene effusi sunt gressus mei. Et de Saint 
Thomas de Canthorbie disoit un que il devoit bien estre 
loé, car il osa bien estre bon en malvés temps et sous dur 
prince: Debes laudare quem sub principe duro tempori- 
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fuses the senses with its exhalations. Even reasonable 
people and still more the serfs, who have little reason and 
drink without restraint when it is given them, in this way 
become lazy and sleepy or disobedient and abusive. 

T. It is clear that one should give none of this to his 
servants or very little. 

G. That is, of wine or of any delicate food. For if they 
become accustomed to it in their youth, they are found to 
be contumacious and rebellious; as Solomon says: “He 
who brings up his servant delicately from a-child shall 
afterward feel his insubordination” [ Prov. 29: 21]. 


T. Three things are to be borne in mind: (1) work, 
(2) punishment or chastisement, and (3) food. 


G. These three things should be accorded to slaves and 
are suitable for them. This accords with the Scriptural 
admonition above: “Bread, discipline and work for the 
servant” [Ecclicus 33: 25]. 


T. And moreover, // (335a) if the slave is given 
food but is not chastised or given work, this renders 
him abusive. 

G. When they are nourished in idleness. For he who 
does not work should not eat, as Paul says [II Thess. 3: 
10]. On this subject Aristotle quotes an ancient proverb: 
Non est servis vacacio. “Slaves must not be idle for long.” 
Politics VII, 13 [1334a 20]. And this agrees with Scrip- 
ture: “Put thy servant to work that he be not idle; for idle- 
ness teaches much mischief” [Ecclicus 33: 28]. Idleness 
makes them bad. 


T. And another item is as follows: to work and 
suffer chastisement without food is oppressive and 
makes them weak and listless. There is no alternative 
therefore except to give the slaves tasks to perform and 
to feed them adequately. 


G. This he clarifies in two explanations. 


T. For it is impossible to control one’s slave with- 
out rewarding him and for the slave, his reward is his 


food. 


G. Because as we have already stated, the slave is the 
property and instrument of his master and he can have no 
possession of his own in his status as slave. Thus no other 
pay is due him than his food: “His reward is the fruit of 
the womb” [Psalm 126: 3]. And this applies to the la- 
borer, who is a slave by nature. 


T. Just as with other people, when one does not 
treat the good individuals well and reward goodness 
and punish malice they are made worse, just so it is 
with slaves. 


G. All the more so, since slaves do not possess sufficient 
virtue or reason to restrain them when the opportunity 
arises for evil doing. / (335b) And therefore, of those that 
are naturally upright, very few fail to succumb to evil 
when they see that they are not rewarded for good actions 
or punished for evil deeds. What is worst of all is the 
fact that the good are oppressed and imposed upon, while 
the evil are abetted and advanced: “Behold, these are the 
ungodly, who prosper in the world; they increase in riches” 
[Psalm 72: 12]. And thus the prophet David used to say 
that he had very nearly erred and departed from the right 
way: “As for me, my feet were almost gone; my steps had 
well nigh slipped” [Psalm 72: 2]. And a certain person 
said of Saint Thomas of Canterbury that he deserved to be 
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busque malis ausus est esse bonus. Et pour ce, les princes 
doivent souverainement entendre a pugnir les malvés et a 
honorer les bons. Car par ce il pevent faire le munde bon 
ou malvés. Car si comme il appert ou .xvi.*° chapitre du 
tiers d’Ethiques de la vertu de fortitude es cités, ou gens 
paoureus et couars sunt sans honneur et vituperés et ou les 
fors et bonnes gens d’armes sunt honorés, pour certain 
illec sunt trouvés gens tres excellens en celle fortitude. Et 
ainsi est il des autres vertus et des ars. Et de ce dit Sy- 
macus en une epistle: Vetus sentencia est artes honore 
nuctriri; eam nostre etatis confirmavit usus. Nemo enim 
belli notus aut domi clarus exortem premii sensit indus- 
triam. Ita cum dignis fructus tribuitur eandem viam capes- 
centibus spes paratur.t Et pour ce dit le Sage que .ii. 
choses lui desplai- // (335c) sent: bon homme d’armes qui 
a deffaute par povreté et homme bien sensé de qui l’en ne 
tient compte: In duobus contristatum est cor meum, ete. 
Vir bellator deficiens per inopiam et vir sensatus contemp- 
tus. Et selon ce dit ici un expositeur, Barthelenry de 
Bruges,’ que les prelas de son temps corrompoient le col- 
lege de Saincte Eglise parce qu’il ne curoient des bons es- 
tudians et promovoient adulateurs et leur lignage et autres 
par malveses faveurs. Apres il conclut son enseignement. 


T. Et pour ce, il convient deliberer et distribuer 
dignement et justement as sers chescune de ces choses, 
ce est assavoir, vivre et vestement et repos et peines ou 
pugnitions. Et convient ce faire par parole et par cevre. 


G. Car tel est qui creint estre blasmé et est assés blasmé 
de paroles. Et un autre est de piere nature, qui ne peut 
estre doctriné par parole et de tel dit le Sage: Servus ver- 
bis non potest erudiri et quod dicis intelligit et respondere 
contempuit. Et pour ce, il le convient corrigier de fait, si 
comme dit le Sage en autre lieu: Servo malivolo tortura 
et compedes. Et donques et pugnition et viandes et toutes 
les choses dessus dictes leur doivent estre distribuees selon 
leur meurs et selon leur condition. 


T. Et que l’en ensuive la vertu ou maniere des 
medicins en la vertu de la medicine; car farmacie, ce est 
a dire medicine laxative, ne est pas viande pour la com- 
munité. 


G. Je cuide que en cest mot propter continuitatem les 
textes sunt corrumpus. Et sunt les expositeurs / (335d) 
mout empeechies de exposer ceste clause. Mes quant a 
propos, il suffist dire que tele medicine ne est pas nourrisse- 
ment, mes est pour evacuation et la convient moderer et 
faire plus forte ou plus fieble selon la qualité, replexion et 
vertu et complexion du corps. Et semblablement, la peine 
que l’en donne au serf ne est pas nourrissement, mes est 
pour le corrigier et doit estre plus grande ou plus petite et 
moderee selon la condition du serf. Et aussi doivent estre 
moderees les autres choses, si comme viande, labeur,! repos, 
etc. Apres il met le .vi.° enseignement. 
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praised because he dared to be good in an evil time unde; 
a harsh prince: “Thou shouldst praise a man who dared to 
be good under a harsh ruler in evil times” [unidentified. 
not found in J. C. Robertson, Materials for the history oj 
Lhomas a@ Becket, 7 vols., London, 1875-1885}. There 
fore the princes must see to it especially that the evil are 
punished and the good are honored; for in this way they 
can make people good or evil. As is asserted in Ethics Ij. 
16, regarding the virtue of fortitude, in cities where fright. 
ened and cowardly people are without honor and are yj- 
tuperated and where the strong and good soldiers are hon- 
ored, there certainly will be found people of excellent cour- 
age. And so it is with respect to the other virtues and arts, 
And a letter of [Quintus Aurelius] Symmachus states: 
‘There is an old proverb that the arts are fostered by 
honorable recognition and our present age has confirmed 
this custom. For no one famed in war or of distinguished 
family has felt obliged to seek monetary rewards. Since 
rewards are thus accorded to the worthy, the aspiring can 
find hope in following this route to honorable recognition 
|i: pistolae I, 37]. And Solomon says that two things dis- 
pleased him: (335c) (1) a good soldier who suffers 
from poverty and (2) a wise man to whom no one listens: 
“For two things my heart is grieved . . . a man of war 
suffering on account of poverty, men of understanding 
who sutfer contempt” [Ecclicus 26: 26]. And an exposi- 
tor, Barthélemy of Bruges,” says on this point that the prel- 
ates of his time corrupted the college of Holy Church 
because they did not take care of the good students and 
promoted their adulators and the members of their family 
and others by wicked favors. After this, he concludes his 
precept. 

T. Thus it is necessary to see to it that each of these 
things—that is, food and clothing, leisure and chastise- 
ment—is distributed justly according to the merits of 
the slaves. This must be done both by the spoken word 
and by deed. 


G. For there are those who fear reprobation and are 
sufficiently punished with words. Another may be of worse 
nature and cannot be taught by words alone. Of such 
Solomon said: “A servant cannot be taught by words , for 
though he understand, he will disdain to answer” [ Prov. 
29: 19|. Therefore, he must be corrected by deed, as 
Solomon says elsewhere: “For the wicked servant, torture 
and shackles” [Ecclicus 33: 28]. Thus both chastisement 
and food and other items mentioned above must be ap- 
portioned to them according to their behavior and their 
condition. 


T. And one should follow the practice of physicians 
in prescribing medicine, who observe the rule that laxa- 
tives are not, like food, prescribed to the community in 
general. 


G. I think that the texts are corrupt and the com- 
mentators are unable to explain the clause propter col- 
tinuitatem [with regularity; the sense of the clause 1s: 
food differs from medicine in that it requires to be con- 
stantly administered]. / (335d) But let it suffice to say 
in this regard that such medicine is not food but is for 
purging and it must be moderated in strength to fit = 
quality and the excess quantity of food in the bowel, 
strength and the bodily constitution. Likewise, the a 
ishment meted out to the slave is not food, but is for his 
chastisement. And it should be great or small and meas- 
ured to the condition of the slave. Likewise, the items of 
food, work, leisure, etc., must be measured. Now he sets 
down the sixth 4 


2 See Introduction, 796, note 30. 
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T. Item, entre les gerres ou manieres de sers ceulz 
sunt tres bons qui ne sunt pas paoureus ne tres fors. 
Car les uns et les autres funt malvesement pource que 
ceulz qui sunt tres paoureus ne pevent souffrir ou sous- 
tenir labeur ne peine et ceulz qui sunt plains de ire et 
courageus ne obeissent pas bien. 


G. Et donques ceulz qui sunt disposés moiennement et 
ne sunt pas fiebles ne trop doubtans labour ne trop fors et 
trop fiers sunt bons pour estre serfs operatifs. 


T. Item, il convient en tous ou a tous mettre fin. 


G. Ce est assavoir, en tous leur labeurs ou en toutes les 
-hoses dessus dictes mettre fin et mesure et a tous serfs. 


T. Car ce est chose juste et moderee que liberté soit 
mise leur merite ou louier ou desserte; car adonques 
yeulent il labourer quant la deserte est determinee et le 
temps determine. 


G. Quant a cest propos .iii. manieres de serfs sunt. Car 
aucun est serf operateur et serf naturelment. Et qui ex- 
yoseroit ceste partie, de tel serf liberté seroit prise pour 
repos // (336a) et recreation; car tel serf ne doit pas avoir 
liberté proprement dicte, mes est expedient et juste chose 
qu'il serve, si comme il fu dit ou quint chapitre de Poli- 
i Et de ce dit le Sage: Servum inclinant operaciones 
assidue. Ii doit assiduelment estre tenu en humilité et en 
operations serviles. Item, aucun est franc de nature et serf 
operatif par violence ou par povreté ou par autre infor- 
tune; et a tel doit estre donnee liberté apres certain temps 
determiné, si comme il fu commandé as filz d’Israel en 
l’'Ancien Testament: Si pauperitate compulsus vendiderit se 
tibi frater tuus, etc. Item, si comme devant est dit, aucun 
est serf curateur ou dispensateur et quant il est bon l’en 
lui doit a certain terme donner pleine liberté et tele merite 
quil puisse apres vivre comme seigneur de maison. [It 
pour ce dit le Sage: Servus sensatus sit tibi dilectus quasi 
anima tua. Non defraudes illum libertate, neque inopem 
derelinquas illum. On lui doit donner liberté et non souf- 
frir qu'il soit povre. Et ces enseignemens Aristote touche 
et promet a dire apres en la fin du. xxii.* chapitre du. vii.* 
de Politiques, jouxte ce que fu dit ou premier chapitre. 


figues. 


6. Ou sixte chapitre il met les parties formeles d’yco- 
nomie et determine de .ii. d’icelles. 

T. Les especes que doit considerer cellui qui est yco- 
nome sunt .iiii., lesquelles il convient avoir vers les 
choses de la maison. Car il convient estre puissant ou 
avoir possibilité de querir ou aquerir. Item, il convient 
que les cho- / (336b) ses soient gardees; car se ce ne 
estoit, le utilité de les aquerir seroit nulle. Item, qu’en 
elles ait aornement ou ordenance. Item, usage. 


G. Ce est a dire que l’en sache user des choses deuement. 


I’. Car pour grace et afin de ce avons nous mestier 
de elles. 

G. Ce est assavoir, pour user en deuement. Or avons 
donques .iiii. especes de industrie qui sunt requises en gou- 
vernement de maison, ce est assavoir: aquisitive, conserva- 
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T. Among the varieties or kinds of slaves, those who 
are neither fearful nor very strong are excellent. For 
both the fearful and the overbold do badly, since the 
former cannot endure hard work or labor and those 
who are hot-headed and rash will not obey readily. 


G. But those of moderate disposition, neither weak nor 
afraid to work nor too strong or too proud, make good 
laboring slaves. 


T. In all cases or for all slaves, one must set a goal. 


G. That is, one must set a fixed goal or term for the 
labor of all slaves. 


T. It is proper and just that freedom should be their 
reward or prize; for then they are willing to work when 
the recompense is fixed and the period of service pre- 
determined. 


G. In this connection, there are three varieties of slaves. 
One type is the natural slave, the laborer; and in explain- 
ing this passage of the text, we should assume that liberty 
for him would be leisure // (336a) and recreation; for 
such a slave should not have liberty properly so called. 
But it is just and expedient that he should work as a slave, 
as indicated in Politics I, 2 [1254b 19 ff.]. And Solomon 
states: “Constant work makes an obedient servant” [ Ec- 
clicus 33: 27]. He must be held assiduously to his task 
in humility and in servile labor. If he is of upright nature 
and has been forced to becomé a laborer through violence 
or from poverty or some other misfortune, such a one 
should be given his freedom after a fixed period of time, 
as was commanded ot the children of Israel in the Old 
Testament: “If thy brother shall sell himself to thee out of 
poverty, etc.” [Lev. 25: 39]. As previously stated, certain 
slaves are caretakers or supervisors and if they are worthy, 
they should be given complete freedom after a certain 
length of time and should be so recompensed that they 
may afterward live as masters of their own house. Where- 
fore Solomon says: “A wise slave love as thyself and with- 
hold not his freedom nor leave him go unrecompensed”’ 
[Ecclicus 7: 23]. He should be granted his freedom and 
not be permitted to remain poor. And Aristotle touches 
on these precepts and promises to speak about them again 
at the end of Politics VII, 9 [1330a 33], following that 
which was stated in the first chapter. 


6. In the sixth chapter he states the formal divisions of 
economics and discusses two of these especially. 


T. The head of a household should take into con- 
sideration four typical requirements connected with the 
business of managing his property: (1) he must have 
the capacity or the faculty for getting or acquiring; (2) 
the possessions / (336b) must be protected or pre- 
served, otherwise it would be pointless to acquire them; 
(3) they must be improved and kept in order; (4) they 
must be of use. 

G. That is, one must know how to use them to ad- 
vantage. 

T. Because it is for the last-named purpose that we 
need these possessions. 

G. That is, in order to make proper use of them. Thus 
we have four types of activity essential to the governance 
of a household: (1) the acquisitive, (2) the preservative, 
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tive, ordinative et usual ou dispensative. Apres il deter- 
mine de chescune et premierement de acquisitive. 


T. Toutesvoies, il convient chescune des choses dis- 
tinguier et considerer. Et que celles qui portent fruit 
soient plus que celles qui ne portent pas fruit. 


G. Aucunes choses portent fruit, si comme la terre et 
aucunes bestes; et autres non, si comme vaisselle d’or ou 
d'argent ou tels joiaus. Et donques l’en doit plus curer de 
acquerir celles qui portent fruit ou guaing que les autres. 
Et ce sceivent bien faire ceulz qui sunt expers en acquerir 
richeces. 

T. Et en ceste maniere ou selon ce, les operations 
doivent estre distribuees. 

G. Car les operations des serviteurs doivent plus estre 
ordenees a acquerir choses qui portent fruit ou guaing que 
les autres. Et les manieres de acquerir simples et com- 
posees sunt mises et exprimees ou .viii.® et ou .ix.® chapi- 
tres du premier de Politiques. Apres il traicte de industrie 
conservative ou de garder. 


T. Et quant? a la garde des choses aquises, il est 
chose licite et bon- // (336c) ne user des enseignemens 
des gens de Perse et de Laconie. 

G. La region de Perse fu ainsi denommee d'un roy ap- 
pellé Perseus et Laconie estoit la partie d’Ytalie ou sunt 
Appulle et Calabre et fu jadis appellé la Grande Grece. 


T. Item, la disposition ou ordenance de ceulz de At- 
tique est profictable. .. . 


G. Attique, ce est la region ou est la cité de Athenes. 


T. Car quant il achatent, il retribuent. 


G. Ce est a dire qu'il poient et ne prennent rien a cre- 
ance. Ou selon une autre exposition, il retribuent, ce est 
a dire que il revendent les choses vieles et inutiles. Apres 
il met une autre de leur industries. 

T. Et la position ou bonne assiete du guernier ne est 
pas a mettre entre les plus petitez dispositions ou 
ordenances. 

G. Car elle fait grandement a la conservation des fruis. 
Et doit decliner ou resgarder a septentrion et a orient, si 
comme dit Victruvius. 

T. Et les enseignemens de ceuls de Perse sunt que 
toutes choses soient ordenees au seigneur et que toutes 
les choses resgardent a lui. 

G. Ce est a dire que tous, si comme enfans et servans, 
prennent garde au seigneur duquel le gouvernement de le 
ostel depent principalment, si comme il declare apres par 
ii. anciens proverbes. 

T. Et un sage appellé Dyon, en parlant d’un qui 
avoit nom Dyonisius, disoit que nul homme ne cure 
semblablement les choses estranges et les siennes propres. 

G. Les choses de la maison sunt proprement du seig- 
neur, combien que les enfans / (336d) et les sers en aient 
nourrissement. Et chescun naturelment aime plus ce que 
est sien propre, si comme il appert par le tiers chapitre du 
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(3) the ordinative, and (4) the utilitarian or dispensative 
operations. He now analyzes each of these and first of 
all the acquisitive. 

T. At the outset, all possessions should be taken ac- 
count of and classified. And those items that are pro- 
ductive should exceed in number the non-productive 
items. 

G. Certain things are productive, like the earth itself 
and certain animals. Others are non-productive, such as 
gold or silverware or jewelry. And one should give more 
attention to the acquisition of those things that are pro- 
ductive of wealth than to other things. This fact is well 
known to those expert in the acquisition of wealth. 

T. And the several operations should be divided in 
accordance with this purpose. 

G. Because the work of the slaves should be more gen- 
erally directed to productive or wealth-producing opera- 
tions than to other ends. And the methods for acquiring 
wealth—the simple primary and the composite or com- 
bined methods—are explained in Politics I, 2 [1256a 1 ff.}. 
Next he discusses the operation of preserving or safe- 
keeping. 

T. As for the safe-keeping of possessions, it is fitting 
and proper // (336c) to follow the practice of the 
Persians and the Spartans. 

G. The country of Persia was named after a king called 
Perseus, and Sparta was the part of Italy comprising 
Apulia and Calabria and was formerly called Greater 
Greece. 

T. Also the arrangement or practice of the inhabit- 
ants of Attica is advantageous. 

G., Attica is the region where the city of Athens is 
situated. 

T. Because whenever they buy they settle the ac- 
count at once. 

G. That is, they pay and take nothing on credit. Or 
according to a different expositor, il retribuent, that is, 
they sell old and useless things over and over. Next he 
notes another of their operations. 

T. And the establishment of the storehouse in a 
good location is not to be dismissed as among the least 
important considerations. 

G. For it is important with respect to the keeping of the 
produce. And it should face north and east, as Vitruvius 
states [De Architectura |, 6}. 

T. And the practice of the Persians teaches that all 
matters should be supervised by the master and that 
everything should be under his authority. 

G. This means that everybody, children and _ slaves, 
should be attentive to the master, upon whom the govern- 
ment of the household principally depends, as he now points 
out in three ancient proverbs. 

T. And a wise man named Dion, speaking about a 
man called Dionysius, used to say that no one takes the 
same care of another’s things as of his own. 

G. The appurtenances of the household belong rightfully 
to the master, although the children / (336d) and slaves 


receive their sustenance from them. And each person quite 
naturally loves most his own possessions, as appears 1n 
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secunt de Politiques. Et chescun a plus cure et solicitude 
de ce que il aime. 

T. Et pour ce, de toutes choses qui doivent estre 
faictes par lui, ce est assavoir, par le seigneur, il con- 
vient qu'il en ait la cure. 

G. Il dit faictes par lui pource que aucunes appartien- 
nent a la femme, si comme il sera dit apres. 

T. Item, le proverbe du Persian est bon et cellui du 
Libyen. 

G. Perse est une region et Libye une autre ou ces pro- 
verbes furent trouves. 

T. Car un de ces ici, ce est assavoir le Persian, quant 
l’en lui demanda quelle chose est ce qui plus engresse le 
cheval, il dist et respondi: L’ceyl du seigneur. 

G. Car quant seigneur voit souvent son cheval, les valés 
sunt plus curieus de le bien garder et aussi des autres 
choses. 

T. Item, le Libian, quant l’en lui demanda quel fiens 
estoit tres bien, il dist que ce estoit le estrace du seigneur. 

G. Il vouloit dire que quant le seigneur visite souvent 
ses laboureurs ! de terres, il en valent miex aussi comme il 
funt de bien fumer les terres.- Apres il met .iiii. en- 
seignemens. 

T. Et donques il convient les choses estre gardees. 
Mes autres doit garder le seigneur et autres la femme, 
afin que les cevres de l’une et de l’autre disposition, ce 
est assavoir, de le homme et de la femme, soient dis- 
tinguees ou divisees. 

G. Car il appert par le tiers chapitre que le mari doit 
plus curer des choses dehors et la femme de celles de 
dedens // (337a). iiil 
will.’ d’thigues que le mari doit lessier a sa femme au- 
cunes choses qui lui sunt appartenantes. 

T. Et ceste chose ou distinction est peu de fois a 
faire quant es petites ordenances. 

G. Car il ni a force de teles petites choses lequel les 
garde ou lequel les faice, le mari ou la femme. 

T. Mes elle est souvent a faire es choses qui sunt 
soubz cure, ce est a dire, dont l’en doit avoir cure et 
solicitude ; car se les choses ne apparent bien distinctee- 
ment, les servans ne pevent ensuir ou faire selon le 
pleisir du mari et de la femme ne en la cure ou garde 
des choses ne en autres cevres. 

G. Car tout est miex fait et miex gardé quant chescun 
scet determineement ce qu'il a a faire et ce qu'il a a garder. 


T. Item, ce est chose impossible, ce est a dire, tres 
torte que les superastateurs, ce est a dire, les servans 
qui sunt diz curateurs et sunt sus les autres soient 
curieus et aient bonne solicitude se les seigneurs sunt 
negligens. 

G. Et par ce il donne a entendre par ! cest enseignement 
que les seigneurs soient diligens de bien garder leur choses. 
Et je cuide que par les seigneurs il entende le mari et la 
temme. 

T. Item, comme les choses qui ensuient a vertu 
solent bonnes et profictables a bonne disposition, il 
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Politics 11, 1 [1261b 34]. And he devotes more care and 
solicitude to that which he loves. 


T. Thus the master of the household must take re- 
sponsibility for all the tasks which require his attention. 


G. He says require his attention because certain duties 
pertain to the wife, as will be noted later. 

T. And the Persian and Lybian proverbs are perti- 
nent here. 

G. Persia is a country and Lybia is another where these 
proverbs were found. 

T. One of these, the Persian, when asked what best 
fattens a horse replied, “The master’s eye.” 


G. Because, when the master sees his horse often, the 
grooms are more careful to tend the animal well and this 
applies to the other items of the household. 

T. And the Lybian, when asked which is the best 
manure said, “The master’s footprints.” 

G. He meant that when the master visits his field 
laborers often, they do better work just as happens when 
they put plenty of manure on the land. Next he states 
four precepts. 

T. Therefore, the property must be watched over 


diligently. But the master and his wife will attend to 
different departments, suitably divided and_ distin- 
guished. 


G. It was pointed out in the third chapter that the hus- 
band should concern himself more with the outdoor work 
and the wife with the indoors. // (337a) And Ethics 
VIII, 14, states that the husband should leave to his wife 
certain matters properly belonging to her. 

T. This division is rarely necessary to be observed 
in the case of small households. . . . 

G. Because there are not so many details to occupy the 
husband or the wife. 

T. But it should be observed in the case of property 
under the care of a manager over whom one must hold 
responsible authority. For, if the tasks are not dis- 
tinctly classified, the slaves cannot follow or fulfill the 
wishes of the husband and wife in taking care of the 
property nor in other tasks. 

G. For everything is done more satisfactorily and is 
better kept when each one knows clearly what his duties 
are and for what he is responsible. 

T. It is impossible or very difficult for the managers 
or for those slaves called caretakers who are placed 
over the others to be interested and solicitous if their 
masters are negligent. 


G. He means by this precept that the masters should be 
diligent in caring for their property. And by masters I 
think he means both the husband and the wife. 


T. Since the rewards of virtue are good and profit- 
able to those rightly disposed, it behooves the master 
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convient pour lez seigneurs estre premierement levés 
avant que les serfs et dormir les desreniers. 

G. Car si comme dit est, il doivent estre soingneus; et 
solicitude est cause de veillier, si comme dit le Sage: Soli- 
citudo auffert somp- / (337b) num. 

T. Item, il doivent faire que la maison ne soit onques 
sans garde aussi comme non doit estre la cité. Item, 
que l’en ne lesse ou trespasse ou oublie quelconque chose 
que il convienne faire ne de nuit ne de jour. 

G. Car combien que la nuit soit ordenee pour 
toutesvoies aucune foiz il convient ouvrer de nuit. Et pour 
ce dit il apres: 


repos, 


T. Item, toutesvoies l’en se doit lever de nuit, car ce 
est chose utile et profictable a santé et a bonne disposi- 
tion et a philosophie. 


G. Premierement, ce est a entendre es temps et es re- 
gions ou les nuiz sunt longues. Car en yver elles sunt 
grandement plus longues es parties devers septentrion qu’es 
parties devers midi. Et en esté plus courtes aussi es par- 
ties devers septentrion. Item, soy lever de nuit avant que 
la digestion soit faite nuist moult et debilite le corps; mes 
soy dormir apres ce qu'elle est faicte aussi nuist, car la 
chaleur de dedens se met a consumer le naturele humeur et 
deseche le corps et dispose a maladie. Item, des ordures 
du ventre elle eslieve fumees qui funt au chief malvese dis- 
position et perturbent ou empeechent les sens naturels et 
par consequent l’entendement, qui depent des sens en son 
operation. Et donques par contraire, il s’ensuit que soy 
lever la digestion faicte profite a santé et a bonne disposi- 
tion des sens et a operation de l’entendement, ce est as- 
savoir, a estude et a philosophie. Et oveques ce, la nuit est 
plus paesible et sunt les sens moins distrais que le jour. 
Par quoy l’entendement // (337c) est miex disposé a specu- 
lation et a contemplation des choses divines, jouxte ce que 
dit l’Escripture: Cum enim quietum silencium tenerent 
omnia, et nox in suo cursu medium iter haberet, etc. Item, 
ce proficte molt a bon gouvernement d’ostel. Et pour ce, 
le Sage dit de femme vertueuse que elle se levoit de nuit: 
Mulierem fortem quis inveniet, etc. [Et de nocte surrexit 
paterfamilias, excitat servos suos ad operacionem. Unde 
in Esopo: Vigilare potentis, stertere servorum, etc.? 


7. Ou .vii.© chapitre il determine de .ti. autres parties ou 
especes d’yconomique. 


T. En petites choses, la maniere de user des fruis 
laquelle ont ceuls de la langue attique est profictable. 
Mes en grandes choses, les fruis sunt consumés et 
despendus en les divisant es parties qui souffisent a un 
an ou a un moes. 


G. Ceulz de la langue attique estoient les gens de la re- 
gion ou est Athenes. Mes quelle maniere il avoient quant 
a la partie d’yconomie appellee usual ou dispensative il ne 
appert pas clerement par le texte, car il est brief et obscur 
et les expositeurs sunt discordans et semblent qu'il adi- 
vinent. Et par aventure que celles gens en petites choses, 
ce est assavoir, en petites yconomies ou en petis mesnages 
prenoient garde combien il povoient despendre et selon ce, 
il distribuoient a leur famile pour chescun jour certaine 
portion. Mes en riches ostels il distribuoient pour un mois 
ou pour un an. Car se en un povre ostel estoit faicte 
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and mistress to rise before the slaves and to be the last 
to retire. 


G. As said before, they must be constantly watchfyl. 
and anxiety gives rise to short sleeping; as Solomon says: 
“Anxiety banishes sleep” [| Ecclicus 42: 9]. / 

(337b) 7. They must see to it that the household js 
never left unguarded, just as someone must always 
guard the city. Nothing must be omitted, postponed or 
forgotten day or night which needs to be done. 


G. For although the night is reserved for rest, some- 
times it is necessary to work at night. And this he now 
explains. 


T. It is, moreover, commendable to rise before dawn, 
because this is useful and beneficial to health, to good 
character and to philosophy. 


G. This is true primarily for those regions and climates 
where the nights are long. For in the winter, they are 
much longer in northern climes than in the southern 
regions and in summer they are shorter in northern regions, 
Getting up at night before digestion is completed is very 
harmful and weakening to the body; but sleeping after it 
is completed is also harmful. For the internal heat begins 
to consume the natural humor and dries up the body and 
leads to illness. From the body wastes it carries up th 
fumes, which cause indisposition in the head and disturb 
or hinder the natural senses and consequently the under- 
standing, which depends upon the senses for its operation. 
So per contra, it follows that to rise with digestion com- 
pleted profits the health, the proper disposition of the 
senses and the proper functioning of the understanding, 
that is to say, for study and philosophy. Moreover, the 
night is more tranquil than the day and the senses are less 
distracted; so that the understanding // (337c) is more 
disposed to speculation and contemplation about divine 
matters; as the Scripture has it: “For while peaceful 
silence enveloped all things, and Night in her own swift 
course was at midway, etc” [Sapientia 18: 14]. This is 
most advantageous to the management of a home. In this 
connection, Solomon says that the virtuous wife rises in 
the night: “Who can find a virtuous woman? etc., and in 
the night she arose” [Prov. 31: 10-15]. “The father urges 
his servants to their tasks’ [unidentified]. Wherefore 
Aesop says: “The great keep vigil while the servants snore, 
etc.” | Ysopet-Avionnet, ed. McKenzie and Oldfather, no. 
55, De cervo, bobus et canibus, 11. 25-26]. 





7. In chapter seven he clarifies two other divisions or 
kinds of economics. 


T. With respect to small households, the manner of 
utilizing the produce practised by those who speak the 
Attic tongue is profitable. But in the case of large 
estates, the produce is laid out and stored in quantities 
sufficient for a year or for a month. 


G. Those of Attic speech were the people of the region 
around Athens. But the text does not make clear their 
practice with respect to the use or disposal of the produce 
of their property. For the text is brief and obscure and 
the expositors disagree and it would seem that they are 
guessing. Perhaps the small householders kept close watch 
over the quantity they could expend and thus they dealt out 
a daily portion to their family. But with the rich house- 
holders the distribution was made for a month’s time or 
for a year. Because if the distribution in a small house- 
hold was made on a monthly basis and this was all con- 
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jivree ou distribution pour un mois ensemble et tout fust 
despendu en une sepmeine, l’en / (337d) ne pourroit pas 
mettre remede si bien comme en un riche ostel. Toutes- 
yoies, comme que ce? soit, l’en doit considerer sa revenue 
ou son guaing et selon ce moderer la despense telement 
que len ne devienne povre, car ce seroit prodigalité; et que 
len despense liberalment sans avarice et sans faire grant 
tresor. Car pluseurs tesaurizent en leur male aventure, si 
comme dit le Sage: Est? alia infirmitas pessima quam vidi 
sub sole: divicie conservate in malum domini sui. Car 
richeces sunt un instrument dont l’en se aide a bien vivre, 
si comme il appert ou .xvi.° chapitre du .x.* d’Ethiques. 
Et donques, aussi comme l’en doit user d'un instrument et 
ne est pas bon qu'il soit trop grant, semblablement l’en doit 
user de richeces et trop grands richeces nuisent a_ bien 
vivre, si comme il appert ou premier chapitre du .vii.° de 
Politiques. Et moderer cest instrument et user de lui deue- 
ment requert bonne diligence et une especial prudence ap- 
pellee yconomique usual ou dispensative, de laquelle Aris- 
tote se passe ici briefment pource que de elle peut assés 
apparoir par ce que fu dit ou quart livre d’Ethiques, ou 
chapitre ou il traicte de liberalité et de magnificence et des 
vices opposites. Apres il traicte de l’espece appellee ordi- 
native, qui est de l’ordenance et aournement de la maison, 

T. Item, de l’usage et ordenance de utensiles. .. . 

G. Comme sunt robes, livres et jouiauz. 

T. Tant de ceulz de quoi l’en use chescun jour 
comme de ceulz de quoi l’en use pas souvent, l’en les 
doit bailler as curateurs qui ont a garder sus ces choses 
et sus la garde de ellez. Et doit l’en faire qu’il aient la 
garde de elles siques a temps afin qu’au temps mis il 
appare qu’est salf et que fault. 

G. Ce // (338a) est a dire que telz servans curateurs, 
qui sunt sous les seigneurs et sus les serfs operateurs, doi- 
vent recevoir teles choses par inventoire et rendre compte 
a certain terme afin que le seigneur voie se tout est bien 
garde. Apres il parle de l’ordenance des lieus. 


T. La maison doit estre faicte et composee a la garde 
des choses et a la santé et salut ou seurté des habitans. 
Je di des choses, si comme des vivres et des vestemens 
od robes, quel lieu leur est expedient pour la garde des 
choses seches. . 

G. Si comme sunt les blés. 

T. Et quel requerent les chosez moistes. 

G. Comme le vin. 


T. Item, des autres choses quel lieu est expedient as 
choses qui ont vie et as serfs et as enfans et as femelles 
et as masles et as estranges et as citoiens? 


G. L’ostel doit estre telement ordené que bestes et ser- 
vans et chamberieres et hostes et filz et filles et dame et 
seigneur—que chescun ait lieu convenable selon ce qu’il est 
possible a le honneur et au profit et a la seurté de tout le 
ostel. Et ce vient en la discretion et industrie de cellui qui 
ordene teles choses. 


T. Item, quant a santé, il convient que le lieu soit 
fret pour esté et chaut pour yver. 


G. Et pour ce dient les medicins que les sages se tien- 
nent chaudement en yver et fredement en esté. Et selon ce, 
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sumed within a week, / (337d) the remedy could not be 
so readily found as in the case of a rich household. In 
any case, one should take into consideration the quantity 
of his income’‘or profit and measure his expenditures so that 
he would ngt be impoverished, for this would be im- 
prevident. And one should spend liberally, without avarice 
and attempting to hoard. For many have hoarded to their 
loss; as Solomon says: ““lhere is a sore evil which I have 
seen under the sun, namely, riches kept for the owners 
thereof to their hurt” [Ecclestes 5:12]. For riches are an 
instrument to assist us to live well, as is stated in Ethics 
X, 16. Therefore as one uses an instrument, which is 
useless if it is too large, so one should use his wealth. 
Too much wealth hinders good living, as is made clear 
in Politics VII, 1 [1323b 5 ff.]. To moderate this instru- 
ment and use it properly requires great diligence and a 
special kind of prudence called utility or dispensative 
econoniics, to which Aristotle devotes little attention here, 
having treated it sufficiently in Ethics IV [1-3, 13-17], 
where he discusses liberality and magnificence and their 
opposite vices. Next he takes up the subject of the ar- 
rangement and adornment of the house, called the ordi- 
native division of economics. 


T. Regarding the use and handling of implements. ... 

G. Such as clothing, books, and jewelry. 

T. Both those in daily use as well as those used only 
rarely, they should be turned over to the managers or 
caretakers and these latter should look after them and 
be responsible for them. And they should have this 
responsibility for a fixed period of time, until inspection 
reveals what is left over and what is missing. 

G. This // (338a) means that such caretaker slaves, 
who are under the immediate supervision of the master 
and in charge of the laborers, should receive these instru- 
ments on inventory and should render an account of them 
in a fixed period of time so that the master may see that 
everything is properly kept. Next he speaks of the ar- 
rangement of the buildings. 

T. The homestead should be so constructed as to 
provide for the shelter of everything and for the health 
and safety of the people living on it. I say everything, 
meaning to include such items as food, clothing, and a 
place suitable for keeping things dry... . 

G. Such as grain, for instance. 

T. And also a place suitable for moist crops. 

G. Such as wine. 

T. Of the other possessions, what place is suitable 
for living things and for the slaves and the children, for 
the males and females, for foreigners and for fellow- 
citizens ? 

G. The homestead should be so arranged that the ani- 
mals and slaves, the houseservants and guests, the children 
and the mistress and master should each have a suitable 
place compatible in so far as possible with the honor, 
profit, and security of the entire household. And this falls 
within the discretion and perseverence of the person in 
charge of these matters. 

T. For reasons of health, the place should be cool in 
summer and warm in winter. 


G. In this connection, the doctors say that wise persons 
keep themselves warm in winter and cool in summer. And 
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la Saincte Escripture fait mention du roy Eglon, qui se 
seoit en son solier d’esté. Et en autres livres met comme 
les roys de Jherusalem avoient une maison pour yver et 
autre pour esté. 

T. Et est bon que ceste maison soit large ou ouverte 
vers bise et ne soit pas large equalment. 

G. Les vens devers bi- / (338b) se ou septentrion sunt 
plus sains que ceulz devers midi et ont moins de vapeurs et 
de fumees grosses. Et pour ce, les sales et les chambres 
doivent estre plus larges, ce est a dire, plus ouvertes et 
avoir plus de fenestres vers bise que vers midi, meismement 
es regions qui ne sunt excessivement fredes. 

T. Item, en grandes yconomies ou en grans ostelz 
un huissier ou portier semble estre profictable qui soit 
inutile en autres cevres. Et que il soit pour le salut de 
ceulz qui entrent en l’ostel et qui en issent. 

G. Afin que nul n’i entre pour mal faire et qu’il adresce 
les alans et les venans. Et doit estre inutile a autres cevres, 
car ce ne est pas bien que il lesse la porte. Et doit estre 
ancien pour miex cognoistre les gens et pour savoir re- 
spondre. Et de tele office fait pluseurs fois mention la 
Saincte Escripture et un ordre de Saincte Eglise est ainsi 
appellé Hostiarius. 


IT. Item, la maniere que l’en a en Attique est con- 
venable quant au bon usage des vaisseaus. Car il con- 
vient que chescun soit mis en son lieu et se il est fait 
en ceste maniere, chescun vaisseau sera trouvé preste- 
ment et ne le conviendra pas querir. 

¢r, Or avons donques de l’ordenance et aournement de la 
maison quant as utensilez et quant as edifices et as lieus et 
quant a l'uissier ou portier et quant a la vaissele. // 


[LIVRE IT} 


(339a) Cy commence? le secunt livre de Ycono- 
mique, ouquel il determine en especial et plus complecte- 
ment de communication nuptial ou de mariage. Et 
contient .viii. chapitles. / 


(339b) 1. Ou premier chapitre il determine comme 
la femme se doit avoir ou resgart des choses autres que 
son mart. 


T. Il convient que la femme? ait domination et 
seigneurie sus toutes les choses qui sunt dedens la 
maison et que elle ait la cure de toutes ces choses selon 
les lays escriptes. 


G. Aristote met en cest chapitre .vi. regles. Et ceste 
premiere est a entendre que la femme ait la cure et la garde 
et ordenance des choses qui sunt ou vont aval l’ostel, mes 
non pas de toutes universelment, si comme des tresors du 
mari ou de teles choses. Item, il ne est pas a entendre que 
elle ait tele domination que elle les puisse aliener ou vendre 
fors aucunes petites. Et pour ce dit il selon les lays, car 
les legislateurs seulent mettre lays et estatus sus teles 
choses. 


T. Item, elle ne doit souffrir que nul entre en la 
maison se le mari ne la commande. 
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Holy Scripture mentions King Eglon, who used to sit jp 
his granary or loft in summer [Judith 3: 20]. And ip 
other Books we are told that the kings of Jerusalem haq 
both a winter and a summer home. 

T. And this house should face the north and should 
be longer than it is wide, rather than square. 

G. North winds / (338b) are healthier than south winds 
and have less moisture and heavy fumes. ‘Therefore the 
rooms and bedchambers should be wider and more open 
and have more windows facing the north than the south 
especially in regions not excessively cold. 


T. On large estates or households it seems to be 
profitable to employ a doorman or porter, who has no 
other duties to perform. He should serve to assure the 
safety of those entering or leaving the house. 

G. So that no one may enter for evil purposes, the porter 
should accost those leaving or entering and he should be 
expected to do no other work, because he should not leave 
his post at the gate. He ought to be an elderly man so 
that he may better recognize people and know how to talk 
with them. And Holy Scripture mentions such a position 
several times and an order of Holy Church is called 
Hostiarius. [The Ostiarius, or doorkeeper, holds the 
lowest of the minor orders in the Latin Church. | 

T. The practice of the Atticans is to be followed re- 
garding the proper use of implements. For each imple- 
ment should be put in its place and if this is done, it can 
be found quickly and will not have to be hunted for 
when needed. 

G. Thus we have the rules for the arrangement and 
organization of the homestead as to the tools, the buildings, 
and the site and also regarding the doorman or porter and 
the implements. 


BOOK II 


(339a) Here begins the second book of Economics, 
in which he considers particularly and more fully mar- 


ried life or marriage. And it contains eight chapters. 


(339b) 1. In the first chapter he discusses how the 
wife should conduct herself with respect to matters 
other than her husband. 


T. It is fitting that the wife should have dominion 
and rule over all things within the house and that she 
should take care of all these things in accordance with 
the rules set forth above. 


G. Aristotle puts forward six rules in this chapter. And 
this first rule we interpret to mean that the wife is re- 
sponsible for the protection and arrangement of those 
items which concern the running of the household; but not 
of everything absolutely, for example, not of her husband’s 
moneys or such matters. Nor is it intended that she 
should have the right to dispose of or to sell more than a 
few minor items. This explains his expression im ac- 
cordance with the rules, because lawmakers customarily 
draw up laws and statutes controlling such matters. 


T. She must not allow anyone to enter the house 
without her husband’s permission. 
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G. Ce est a dire, contre sa volenté et ce monstre il apres 
par iii. raisons. 

T. Car elle doit creindre mesmement les paroles des 
femmes dehors, qui sunt a la corruption de l’ame. 


G. Se elle souffroit hommes estranges entrer et con- 
yerser a l’ostel, ses voisines en parleroient en mal. Et peut 
estre que aussi entent il que femmes estranges n’i entrent 
pas; car il pourroient corrumpre les bonnes meurs de elle 
par leur malvés langage. 

T. Item, et afin que elle seule sache les choses qui 
aviennent dedens la maison. 

G. Car il convient que toutes les melleurs faicent ou 
seuffrent aucunes choses privees. Et ne appartient // 
(339c) pas que estranges les voient. 

T. Item, se aucune chose senestre ou mal a point est 
faicte par ceulz qui entrent en la maison, le mari a cause 
contre sa femme. 

G. Ce est assavoir, de la blasmer. Apres il met une 
autre regle ou enseignement. 

T. Item, ce est bon que elle soit dame des despens 
que l’en fait as festes et as convis, lesquelles festes ou 
despenses le mari seuffre et veult estre faictes. 

G. Car comme souvent est dit, elle doit garder et dis- 
penser les choses de l’ostel au bon plaisir de son mari et a 
ses amis. I*t pource que femme est naturelment tenante, 
elle fait les despens plus modestement et le mari est excuse 
se la chose ne est plus grande. 


T. Item, que elle use de despenses et de vestemens et 
de apparat mendre que les lays de la cité ne commandent 
ou seuffrent. 

G. L’en seult mettre lays es cités que teles choses ne 
passent certain terme ou mesure. Et une bonne femme ne 
doit pas proceder siques a celle mesure; car il sembleroit 
que encor passeroit elle oultre se ne estoit la lay et que elle 
moderast cointise et teles choses par contraireté et non pas 
de volenté. 

T. Et doit considerer que curiosité de querir veste- 
mens differens des autres en excellence de beauté ne 
multitude d’or ne fait pas tant a vertu de femme comme 
fait modestie et attrempance et desir de vie honeste et 
composee ou bien ordenee. 

G. I] dit multitude d'or car aucuns paremens de femmes 
estoient d’or ou dorés. Et de ce fait mention / (339d) 
l’Escripture: Cum ornata fueris monilli aureo, etc. 


T. Car chescun tel aournement est elation de corage 
et orgueil et se elle s’en garde, elle sera mout plus cer- 
taine que justes loenges lui seront retribuees a sa 
viellece, et a elle et a ses filz. 


G. Car se elle excedoit en cointise, il sembleroit qu'elle 
ne fust pas chaste et despenderoit par quoy ses enfans 
seroient moins riches. Et donques par ceste moderation 
elle sera moins suspecte a son mari: Confidit in ea cor viri 
sui; et a1 autres et plus profectable a ses enfans et seront 
loés pour le bien de elle. Mes pour ce ne se doit elle pas 
vestir ne tenir villement et comme serve, mes honestement 
et moiennement, selon son estat. 
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G. That is, against his will. And he now clarifies this 
by three arguments. 

T. For she must dread especially the gossip of the 
women of the neighborhood, which can very well cor- 
rupt the soul. 

G. If she were to permit strange men to enter and live 
in the house, her female neighbors would spread a scandal. 
Possibly he means also that strange women should not be 
admitted either, for they might corrupt her with their 
evil speech. 

T. And also in order that she alone may know what 
is happening inside the house. 

G. For in the best homes it must happen that very 
private matters occur or transpire and strangers // (339c) 
should not be allowed to witness them. 


/ 


IT. If any untoward incident or any harm should 
happen because of those who visit the house, the hus- 
band has reason to blame his wife. 


G. That is, to complain against her. Next he states 


another rule or precept. 

T. It is good that she have control of the expendi- 
tures for festivities and banquets which the husband 
may permit and approve. 

G. As we have frequently said, she should watch over 
and spend the household goods according to her husband’s 
pleasure and that of his friends. And since woman is 
naturally parsimonious, she spends more moderately than 
her husband and he is excused if his generosity is no 
greater. 

T. Her expenditures and her dress and ornaments 
should be less than the laws of the city stipulate or allow. 


G. It is customary to set regulations in cities limiting 
such expenditures. And a good wife should not even 
approach this limit, since it would be judged that she 
would wish to exceed the limit if there were no law and 
that her moderation in dress and adornment was actually 
against her will and contrary to her desires. 

T. And she should remember that eagerness to sur- 
pass other women in the beauty of her apparel or in the 
abundance of gold does not so much enhance feminine 
virtue as do modesty, temperance, and the desire for an 
upright and orderly life. 

G. He says abundance of gold because certain materials 
for women’s clothing were woven with gold or with gilded 
thread. And the Scripture makes mention of this: / 
(339d) “Although thou deckest thyself with ornaments of 
gold, etc.” | Jer. 4: 30]. 

T. For such adornments incline her to arrogance 
and pride and if she avoids them, she will be much 
more certain to receive in her old age, for herself and 
for her children, the praise which is her due. 

G. For were she too alluring, it would seem that she 
was not chaste and that she was spending to the detriment 
of her children’s inheritance. Moreover, her moderation 
will render her less suspect to her husband: “The heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her” [Prov. 31: 11]. And 
less suspect also to other people; and she will seem more 
precious to her children and they will be praised for her 
excellence. However, she should not dress or behave 
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T. Item, il convient donques que la femme mette en 
son corage qu’elle ait domination de teles choses ordenee- 
ment ; car ce est chose indecente et desavenante au mari 
de savoir les choses qui sunt faictes dedens la maison. 

G. Il ne doit pas particulierement soy entremettre des 
aournemens de sa femme ne de ses secrés ne des choses qui 
sunt aval l’ostel ou parmi l’ostel.* 

T. Item, que en toutes autres choses elle entende a 
obeir au mari et que elle ne vielle ouir les choses civiles. 

G. Si comme sunt les conseulz et les deliberations de la 
cité; car conseil de femme ne est pas de grant value, si 
comme il appert par le .xvi.” chapitre du premier de 
Politiques, et mesmement en teles choses. 

T. Item, qu’elle ne vielle parfaire aucunes des choses 
qui as noces apparti- // (340a) ennent au mariage de 
ses enfans. 

G. Aristote ne deffent pas qu’elle ne soit appellee ad ce, 
mes la perfection appartient au mari mesmement quant a 
‘election des personnes et quant au douaire et quant au 
consentement. 

T. Mes quant le temps le requerra, ce est chose con- 
venable que elle baille hors et recoive en Vlostel ses 
propres filz ou les filles... . 

G. Elle doit recevoir les femmes de ses fils et tenir et 
nourrir tant que les filz soient emancipés et doit bailler ses 
filles a leurs espous en estat honeste. 


T. Et donques obeisse a son mari et ait deliberation 
ensemble oveques lui. 

G. Ce est a dire qu'elle s’acorde finablement en teles 
choses a la deliberation de son mari. 

T. Item, se il commande, il convient que elle obeisse 
et que elle ait ceste opinion que ce ne est pas tant laide 
chose a le homme de faire ou parfaire aucunes des 
choses qui sunt dedens l’ostel comme ce est a la femme 
de faire des choses qui sunt dehors. 

G. Car se elle vouloit estre maistresse quant as grandes 
choses dehors l’ostel, il sembleroit qu'elle vouldroit estre 
comme seigneur et dame. Et seroit plus grande abusion 
que se le mari vouloit estre maistre ou s’entremetoit d’au- 
cunes des choses de l’ostel appartenantes a la femme. 


2. Ou secont chapitre il moustre comme la femme se 
doit avoir ou resgart de son mari. 


T. Mes pour certain ce est chose decente, avenante 
et appartenante que femme bien composee, bien ordenee 
prengne les meurs de son mari et que elle les impose a 
sa vie comme lays et regles et ait opinion que / (340b) 
ces meurs et ces lays lui furent imposees de Dieu quant 
son mari et elle furent conjoins ensemble par mariage 
et par fortune. 


G. Ce est a entendre des meurs qui ne sunt vicieuses, si 
comme en veller et dormir, en boire et en manger sobre- 
ment et en teles choses; car quant as temps et as lieus et a 
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herself meanly, but correctly and to the measure of her 
station. 

T. Thus it behooves the wife to assume orderly rule 
over such matters because it is beneath a husbands 
dignity to know the things which are done in the house, 





G. He should not concern himself particularly with 
wife’s dress or with her secrets or with things generally 
within the house. 

T. In all other matters let her aim to obey her his- 
band and let her eschew all political matters. 

G. Such as the councils and 
for in such matters particularly a woman's counsel 
little value, as was pointed out in Politics I, 5 [126Ua, 10), 


deliberatic ns of the e ty, 


T. Nor should she desire to participate in arranging 
(340a) the marriage of her children. 


G. Aristotle does not forbid that she be consulted in 
this regard; but the final arrangements are the prerogative 
of the husband, especially the choice of persons and the 
dowry and the final consent. 

T. Rather, when the time comes it is proper for her 
to give away her sons or daughters in marriage and re- 
ceive them into the household... . . 

G. She should receive her sons’ wives and keep an 
feed them until the sons are emancipated and she shou! 
hand her daughters over to their husbands in unblemishec 

> 
state. 
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T. And obey her husband and deliberate together 
with him. 

G. That is, she should at length agree with her hus- 
band’s judgment. 

T. If he commands, she must obey and she should 
consider that it is not so unseemly for the husband to 
occupy himself with things inside the house as it is for 
the wife to mix in matters outside the house. 


G. For should she desire to be mistress of the outdoor 
affairs of the household, it would appear that she was 
seeking to play the role of lord and master and this would 
be a far greater abuse of power than would be the hus- 
band’s intervention in certain matters properly belonging 
to the wife’s sphere of action. 


2. In the second chapter he shows how the wife should 
conduct herself with regard to her husband. 


T. Surely it is fitting, appropriate and becoming for 
a wife of well-ordered and well-regulated life to adapt 
herself to her husband’s manner of living and to con- 
form her life to his as a law for her conduct. And she 
should consider that / (340b) his way of life and this 
law of conduct were imposed upon her by God when 
she and her husband were united together by marriage 
and by fortune. 

G. This refers to his way of life in so far as it is not 
vicious; to such acts as waking and sleeping, drinking and 
eating soberly, and similar things. For as to the time and 
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la quantité et qualité des choses et as autres circonstances, 
lle se doit conformer a la volenté de son mari. Et en ce 
elle fait le plaisir de Dieu, si comme il appert par le texte; 
car adonques les mariages estoient fais es temples par la 
gent sacerdotal, qui commandoient de par Dieu a la femme 
ceste obediance. Et de ce que il dit et par fortune, l’en doit 
savoir que nature encline a mariage et il est acompli par 
consentement de volenté; mes que cestui ait ceste, ce est en 
partie et communelment a fortune. 


T. kt se elle seuffre et porte pacienment et humble- 
ment, elle gouvernera legierement la maison et se non, 
elle avra plus fort a faire. 

G. Car se ainsi est que le mari vielle une chose et elle 
vielle l'autre, il seront a descort. Apres il met un autre 
enseignement. 

T. Et pour ce est ce chose avenante et appartenante 
qu'elle soit d’un corage oveques son mari et se acorde 
a lui et le serve jouxte son vouloir, non pas seulement 
quant il eschiet qu’il vient a prosperité des choses et a 
autre glore.... 

G. Par prosperité 11 entent richeces et par autre glore 
il entent honeur. 

T. Mes meisme en aversité. 

G. Apres il met la maniere. 

T. Ce est assavoir, se il avenoit que il eust deffaute 
de aucunes des choses dehors, qu’elle lui secourist ou a 
la maladie de son corps // (340c) ou a manifeste ig- 
norance de l’ame. 


/ 


G. Elle lui doit aidier en .iii. adversités ou infortunes: 
ce est assavoir, des biens dehors, des biens du corps, des 
biens de l’ame. 

T. Et qu’elle die tousjours tres bonnes paroles et lui 
face service et obedience en choses avenantes et ap- 
partenantes fors qu’elle ne face quelconque chose laide 
ou villaine ou qui ne soit digne ou appartenante a elle. 
Et se il a pechey en aucune chose vers elle par passion 
ov. mouvement de l’ame, elle ne doit avoir memore de ce 
re soy complaindre de rien aussi comme se il eust ce 
fait, mes doit mettre et tenir toutes ces choses estre 
faictes par cause de maladie et de ignorance et des 
pechies accidens. 

G. Par ces pechies il entent les douleurs, les courous et 
les perturbations des infortunes et des pertes des choses de- 
hors; mes en la maniere ici dicte, ne firent pas le femme de 
Job ne pluseurs autres et ne sunt pas souvent trouvees 
femmes si vertueuses. Et pour ce dit le Sage: Mulierem 
fortem quis inveniet procul et de ultimis finibus precium 
ejus. Apres il prove ce que dit est par .ili. raisons. 

T. Car de tant comme aucun ' obeira et servira plus 
diligeaument a un autre en ses adversités, tant * avra il 
et trouvera plus grande grace vers celui qui gueri, 
quant il sera delivré de sa maladie. 


G. Et donques la femme, se elle fait comme dit est, elle 
sera grandement en la grace et en l’amour de son mari. 
Apres il met a ce la seconde raison prise du contraire. 
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place and the amount and kind of such things and with 
respect to other accidental circumstances she must con- 
form to her husband's will. In so doing, she fulfills the 
divine pleasure, as the text indicates. For at that time 
marriages were performed in the temples by the priests, 
who commanded this obedience from the wife in the name 
of the Deity. And the expression and by foriune means 
that natural instinct inclines us to marriage and it is 
embarked upon by consent of the will; but the choice of a 
certain woman by a certain man is commonly, at least in 
part, a matter of chance. 

T. If she endures and bears her lot patiently and 
humbly, she will manage her household easily; other- 
wise, she will find it more difficult. 

G. Because if it happens that the husband wants one 
thing and she wants another, there will be discord. Next 
he sets forth another precept. 

T. Thus it is fitting and proper that she should be 
of the same mind as her husband and agree with him 
and serve him as he desires not only when he happens 
to be enjoying material prosperity and good repute... . 


G. By prosperity he means wealth and by good repute 
he means worldly honors. 

T. But especially in time of adversity. 

G. He now explains what manner of adversity. 


T. That is, should it happen that he needed material 
assistance in some way, she should help him whether 
in bodily illness // (340c) of when he is the victim of 
his own faulty judgment. 

G. She should help him in three kinds of adversity: (1) 
those arising from a lack of worldly goods; (2) from 
bodily illness; and (3) from faulty judgment. 

T. She must always speak kindly and be obedient 
and helpful in all good and proper things, though she 
should not do any base or ugly action shameful or un- 
worthy of herself. And if he has wronged her in any 
way from anger or distress of mind, she must not re- 
member this or complain in any way that he acted thus; 
rather she must attribute his actions to his sickness and 
ignorance and to accidental errors. 


G. By accidental errors he means the sorrows, the anger 
and distress caused by misfortune and loss of material 
goods. However, neither Job’s wife nor many others have 
acted in this manner and such virtuous wives are not often 
found. Thus Solomon says: “Who can find a virtuous 
woman? For her price is far above rubies” [Prov. 31: 10]. 
Next he proves his statement by three arguments. 

T. For in proportion as one obeys and serves another 
diligently in his adversity, so much the greater will be 
his gratitude when he is cured and delivered from his 
sickness. 

G. So that the wife, if she acts as just indicated above, 
will enjoy her husband’s gratitude and love. Next he adds 


the second argument, taken from the opposite point of 
view. / 
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IT. Item, / (340d) se le mari ne est pas bien disposé 
et la femme ne obeisse a ce qu’il lui commande, lors 
quant il sera curé de sa maladie il sentira et apercevra 
plus ce qu’elle avra fait et pour ce il appartient bien 
qu’elle creingne tele chose. 

G. Car quant il sera gueri, il avra miex usage de raison 
et par le memore de la desobeissance de elle, il savra bien 
considerer sa deffaute. Apres il met le tiers enseignement. 


T. Mes en autres choses, ce est assavoir, en pros- 
perités, elle doit mout plus diligeaument obeir et servir 
que se elle eust esté achetee et ainsi fust venue a I’ostel. 


G. Si comme l’en achate une serve chamberiere par 
pecune. 

T. Car elle fu achetee par grant pris, ce est assavoir, 
par societé de vie.... 

G. Siques a la mort, sans separer et non pas a temps 
comme chamberiere louee ou comme serve achetee que l’en 
peut revendre. 

T. Et pour cause de la procreation de enfans, les- 
quelles choses sunt teles que nulle ne pourroit estre plus 
grande ne plus saincte. 

G. Ce est assavoir, en yconomie ou en communication 
domestique; car societé de mariage, qui est pour procrea- 
tion d’entans et pour mutuel aide, est chose saincte et 
divine, si comme il appert par le tiers chapitre du premier 
de Politiques. Et donques doit la femme miex obeir que 
la chamberiere en choses appartenantes, mes non pas en 
cevres serviles. Apres il retourne a prover le secunt en- 
seignement par une tierce raison. 

T. Item, une femme se elle avoit vescu oveques un 
homme beneuré ou bien fortuné et en bonne prosperite, 
sa bonne renommee // (341a) ne seroit pas semblable- 
ment ne tant divulguee ne tant publiee. . . . 

G. Ce est assavoir, comme se elle avoit fait bonne com- 
paignie a un mari mal fortuné et en adversite. 

T. Car combien que ce ne soit pas peu de chose que 
non user bien de prosperité et non soy avoir humble- 
ment. ... 

G. Ce ne est pas peu de chose quant a estre blasmé, mez 
ce est grande chose quant a estre loé de bien user en. Car 
si comme il appert ou .xv.® chapitre du quart d’Ethiques, 
ce est fort de bien porter bonnes fortunes sans vertu. 

T. Toutesvoies, bien souffrir et bien soustenir ad- 
versité est une chose mout plus honorable et pour cause. 
Car non faire quelconque chose laide en temps que l’en 
seuffre mout de douleurs et de injures, ce vient de 
corage fort et vertueus. 

G. Si comme il appert par le .xxvi.® chapitre du .vii.® 
de Politiques et par le .xvi.® chapitre du premier d’Ethiques. 
Et pour ce sunt recommandés en Il’Escripture Job et 
Thobie. Apres il met le quart enseignement. 

T. Et donques est chose avenante et conveniente que 
femme ore et deprie que son mari ne vienne et chiesce 
en adversiteé. 

G. Et par ce appert comment Aristote induce et amo- 
neste femme a devotion et a Dieu prier et doubter, jouxte 
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(340d) 7. If the husband is ill and the wife dis. 
obeys him, then when his health is restored, he will be 
more deeply aware of what she has done. Thus it be- 
hooves her to fear such action. 


G. For when he is well again, he will have better yse 
of his reason and as he recalls her disobedience he will be 
more conscious of her error. Next he states his third 
precept. 

T. Otherwise, that is to say in prosperous times, she 
should serve him and obey much more earnestly than 
had she been bought and brought to the estate as a 
chattel. 


G. As one buys a chambermaid for money. 


IT. For she has been bought at great price, that is, 
as his life’s companion... . 

G. Until death without separation and not for a period 
of time like a hired woman or like a slave who can be sold 
again. 

T. And to share in the procreation of children. 
These things are such that none could be greater or 
more holy. 

G. That is, in the management of the household or in 
domestic life; for the marriage relationship, which is for 
the procreation of children and for mutual help, is a holy 
and divine thing as was pointed out in Politics I, 2 [1253b 
11]. Therefore, the wife should be more obedient than 
the chambermaid in her proper sphere, but not in servile 
labors. Next he reverts to his second precept to prove it 
by a third argument. 

IT’. When a wife has spent her life with a fortunate 
and prosperous man, her reputation // (341a) is not 
spread abroad nor are her virtues widely published. 


G. That is, not as would be the case if she had been a 
kind helpmate to an unfortunate and unprosperous husband. 

T. For although it is inexcusable to misuse pros- 
perity and to cast humility aside. ... 


G. It is not a minor matter when it is blameworthy, but 
it is highly important when prosperity is so employed as 
to merit praise. For, as is stated in Ethics IV, 15, good 
fortune is not easy to withstand without virtue. 

T. It is far more honorable to endure and face ad- 
versity with courage and this is as it should be. For it 
requires great courage not to commit some base deed 
when one is caught up in the midst of sorrow and 
troubles. 

G. As is shown in Politics VII, 12 [1332a 20 ff.] and in 
Ethics I, 16. For this reason Job and Tobit are praised in 
Scripture. Next he places his fourth precept. 


T. Therefore, it is fitting that a wife should pray 
and beg that her husband may not come upon or fall 
into adversity. 


G. This indicates how Aristotle urges and admonishes 
the wife to devotion and prayer and fear of God, in ac- 
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ce que dit le Sage: Mulier timens Deum ipsa laudabitur. 
Apres il retourne a declarer par exemples la raison devant 
mise. 

T. Et se aucune chose de mal lui avient, elle doit 
jugier que en ce est la tres bonne et tres grande loange 
de femme sobre. 

G. Car par soustenir adversités pacientement et gra- 

cieusement elle desert honneur et glore, jouxte ce que dit 
le Sage: Mulier graciosa inveniet / (341b) gloriam. 
T. Et doit cuidier que une appellee Altiste + ne eust 
onques acquise a soy si grande glore ne une autre 
nommee Penelope ne eust onques deservi tant ne si 
erandez loenges se elles eussent vescu oveques hommes 
beneurés ou bien fortunés. Mes les adversités de leur 
maris Anucti et Uxiles leur appelierent et preparerent 
immortel et perpetuel memore. 

G, Altiste fu femme de Annuti et Penelope femme de 
Uxiles. 

T. Car pource que elles furent loiales et justes a leur 
hommes en adversités, il ont esté honorees des diex, non 
pas sans cause. 

G. Apres leur mort, elles furent reputees pour sainctes 
et receues en la compaignie des diex. 

T. Car en verité, ce est legiere chose de trouver 
participans em prosperité, mes en adversité ne veulent 
communiquer femmes fors celles qui sunt tres bonnes. 

G. Et qui aiment leur maris de bonne amour. Car si 
comme dit Tulles, en adversités esprouve l’en son vray ami. 
Et selon I’Escripture, en ne cognoist pas son ami en 
prosperité; mes cellui qui est anemi se monstre en adver- 
sité: Non agnoscetur in bonis amicus et non abscondetur 
in malis inimicus. Apres il met une conclusion. 


T. Et pour toutes ces causes, il appartient et est 
chose avenante que femme honeure son mari mout plus 
en tel cas et que elle ne ait pas en verconde se, en sa 
saincte chasteté, ne s’ensuient richeces et autres biens, 
selon ce que disoit Hercules. 

G. Le texte fu mal translaté ou est corrumpu en- // 
(341c) droit; car il est differentement es livres et sans 
construction. Et en aucuns est nommé Orpheus et est 
vraysemblable que Orpheus fist un livre ouquel, en la 
personne de Hercules, il disoit en sentence que femme 
ne doit pas avoir verconde de servir son mari en adversiteé, 
posé que par ceste vertu elle ne vienne a aucune prosperité 
des biens de fortune. Et ceste auctorité allegue ici Aristote. 
Apres il recapitule. 


T. Et donques convient il que femme se garde en 
tele maniere de lays et de meurs comme dit est grosse- 
ment. 


3. Ou tiers il monstre que le mari doit mettre cure a 
jaire que sa femme soit tres bonne. 


T. Le mari doit mettre cure a trouver lays et regles 
qui soient a sa femme en usage et de manieres sembla- 
bles en meurs. 
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cordance with Solomon, who says: “A woman that feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised” | Prov. 31: 30]. Next he 
clarifies the argument just stated with examples. 

T. And if any evil should befall him, she should con- 
sider that this is the moment when a serious-minded 
wife may earn her highest praise. 

G. For by sustaining adversity with patience and good 
humor she merits honor and glory; as Solomon says: “A 
gracious woman retaineth honor” [Prov. 11: 16]. / 

(341b) 7. She should realize that a certain woman 
named Alcestis would never have attained such fame 
nor would another called Penelope ever have deserved 
such praise had they lived with fortunate or prosperous 
husbands. But the adversities suffered by their hus- 
bands Admetus and Ulysses prepared for them and as- 
sured to them perpetual memory. 

G. Alcestis was the wife of Admetus and Penelope was 
the wife of Ulysses. 

T. Because they were loyal and just to their men in 
adversity, they have been honored by the gods, not 
without reason. 

G. After their death they were reputed to be saints and 
were received into the company of the gods. 

T. For in truth, it is easy to find partners in pros- 
perity, but only the best of women are willing to share 
in adversity. 

G. And those who love their husbands with true af- 
fection. For as Tully [Cicero] says: In adversity one dis- 
covers his true friend [De Amicitia VII, 23]. And ac- 
cording to Scripture one does not know his friend in time 
of prosperity, but adversity reveals one’s enemy. “A 
friend is not known in prosperity and an enemy is not 
hidden in adversity” [Ecclicus 12: 8]. Next he sets down 
his conclusion. 

T. For all these reasons it is proper and fitting that 
the wife should honor her husband far more in such 
situations, nor should she be ashamed if, as a result of 
her exemplary conduct, wealth and other goods do not 
ensue, as Hercules used to say. 

G. The text was badly translated or is corrupt at // 
(341c) this point, for it reads differently in different manu- 
scripts and does not make sense. In certain texts Orpheus 
is named instead of Hercules and it seems possible that 
Orpheus wrote a book in which, in the person of Hercules, 
he makes the statement that a wife should not be ashamed 
to serve her husband in adversity, even though she may 
not be rewarded for this virtue by prosperity and material 
good fortune. And this is the authority cited here by 
Aristotle. Now he recapitulates. 

T. Therefore it behooves a wife to observe in this 
manner the laws and customs as roughly set forth above. 


3. In chapter three he points out that the husband must 
take heed that his wife be very good. 


T. The husband must undertake to establish rules 
and regulations for his wife’s guidance with respect to 
the similarity of their tastes. 
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G. Ce est a dire que les meurs de la femme soient 
proportionees et acordables as meurs de le homme, selon 
ce que fu dit ou chapitre precedent et ou tiers chapitre du 
premier. Car si comme dit le Sage: Ce est une chose 
approuvee de Dieu et du monde que le mari et la femme 
qui sunt d'un consentement et d’un acort. Apres il preuve 
Sa principal conclusion par .vi. raisons. 


T. Car elle est venue en la maison comme compaigne 
en procreation de filz ou de enfans et compaigne de vie.* 


G. Car il ne doivent departir fors par mort. Et de ce 
dit I’I‘scripture que femme peche qui lesse son mari: 
Mulier relinquens virum suum peccabit. Ne le mari ne 
la doit lessier: Nisi, et cetera. Car elle ne est pas serve, 
mes compaigne, si comme disoit Adam de Eve: Mulier 
quam dedisti michi sociam, etc. 


(341d) 7. Afin que elle lesse apres soy filz ou 
enfans qui avront les noms de son mari et de elle, qui 
les avront engendrés. 

G. Car les filz portent le nom ou seurnom ou aucune 
denomination du pere, si comme l'en souloit dire en ceste 
Normandie:! Ricart le filz Roger, et aucunes fois de la 
mere. Et ont renommee selon le memore de leur parens. 


T. Et donques quelle chose pourroit faire homme de 
saine pensee plus saincte ou plus divine... . 


G. Un texte a sanctius et en autre a divinius. 


T. Que procreer ou engendrer filz ou enfans de 
femme tres bonne et tres precieuse. .. . 

G. Aussi comme se il disoit que homme ne _ pourroit 
faire plus saincte chose. Et ce est a entendre des choses 
qui resgardent communication de maison; car operation 
contemplative est plus saincte et plus divine. Et donques 
le mari? doit mettre diligence que la femme soit bonne 
afin que les enfans soient melleurs. Apres il met le bien 
qui peut venir des enfans. 

T. Lesquelz filz seront pasteurs et aussi comme tres 
bons, chastes et loialz gardes de la viellece du pere et de 
la mere.... 

G. Car aussi comme le pasteur repaist et garde et def- 
fent ses ouailles, semblablement doivent faire filz et filles 
a leur anciens parens. 

T. Et seront conservateurs ou gardes de toute la 
maison ? 

G. Et ce est selon |’Escripture qui dit: Mortuus est 
pater et quasi non est mortuus; similem enim sibi relinquit 
post se, etc. Relinquit enim deffensorem domus contra 
inimicos et amicis redden- // (342a) tem gratiam. Quant 
le pere est mort il est aussi comme se il ne fu pas mort; 
car il lesse apres soy semblable a soy, qui deffent et garde 
la maison contre les ennemis et rent graces as amis du 
pere. Apres il met la seconde raison. 


T. Item, car se les enfans sunt bien et a droit nourris 
et entroduiz par le pere et par la mere et qu’il usent des 
enfans ou facent les enfans user et soy avoir justement 
et sainctement.... 

G. Sainctement quant a Dieu ou vers Dieu; et juste- 
ment quant as hommes. 
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G. That is to say that the wife’s likes and dislikes should 
correspond to and harmonize with those of her husband. 
as was stated in the preceding chapter and also in the third 
chapter of Book I. For as Solomon says: “It is approved 
by God and mankind that husband and wife should be of 
one mind and in complete agreement” [Ecclicus 25: 2], 
Next he proves his principal conclusion by six arguments, 


T. For she came into his household as a companion 
in the procreation of children and as a partner in his 
ie. ... 

G. For they are not to be separated save by death. And 
the Scripture says that a wife sins if she leaves her hus- 


band: “A woman that leaveth her husband sins” [ Ecclicus 


23: 32|). And the husband must not leave her: for she 
is not a slave, but a companion; as Adam said of Eve: 
“The woman thou gavest me as a companion, etc.” [Gen, 


at 2). 

(341d) 7. So that she may leave after her the 
children who will bear the names of the husband and 
wife who have borne them. 

G. Because the children bear the name or surname or 
some one of the father’s names; just as in this country of 
Normandy people used to say: Richard son of Roger, and 
sometimes the mother’s name was included. And they are 
remembered publicly by the people’s memory of the parents. 

T. And what could a man of healthy mind do that is 
more sacred or holy. ... 


G. One text reads more holy and another reads more 


sacred. 

T. Than to father the children of a good and precious 
wife? 

G. As though he were saying that a man could perform 
no more pious act. And this refers to life within the 
household, because contemplation is more virtuous and 
divine. Thus the husband must see to it that his wife is 
a good person, so that the children may be better. Next 
he speaks of the benefit to be derived from children. 


T. These children will be like shepherds and kind, 
pious, and loyal protectors of their parents in their old 
age. 

G. Just as the shepherd feeds, watches over and protects 
his flocks, so must sons and daughters care for their aged 
parents. 

T. And they will safeguard and preserve the entire 
household. 

G. This accords with Scripture, which says: Mortuus 
est pater et quasi non est mortuus; similem enim sibi 
relinquit post se, etc. Relinquit defensorem domus contra 
inimicos et amicis reddentem // (342a) gratiam. “When 
the father dies, it is as though he were not dead, because 
he leaves behind one like himself to defend and protect 
his estate against enemies and to do good deeds to his 
friends” [Ecclicus 30: 4]. Next he states the second 
argument. 

T. For if the children have been properly trained 
and educated by the father and mother and have been 
treated kindly and brought up to behave piously and 
righteously. ... 

G. Piously with respect to God and righteously with 
men. 
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T. Adonques seront il faiz bons aussi comme a bon 
droit ou a bonne cause; et se il ne obtiennent ceste 
chose, il souffreront deffaute. 


G. Ce peut estre entendu des enfans qui avroient def- 
faute de sens et de bonnes meurs se il ne estoient chastiés 
en joennece. Car si comme il appert par le premier 
chapitre du secunt d’Ethiques, tres grande difference a de 
soy acoustumer a une chose en joennece ou a autre. Et 
de ce depent toute la vie. Et pour ce dit le Sage: Filii 
tibi sunt; erudi illos et curva illos a premicia illorum. L’en 
doit enseigner ses filz et chastier des leur enfance et mes- 
mement car il sunt ignorans. Et pour ce dit le Sage: 
Stulticia colligata est in corde pueri et virga discipline 
fugabit eam. L’en les fait sages par discipline. Et oveques 
ce, il sunt enclins a mal selon 1’Escripture qui dit: Sensus 
enim et cogitacio cordis humani prona sunt ad malum ab 
adolescencia sua. Item, le texte peut estre+ exposé: des 
parens qui avront deffaute en leur viellece, se au com- 
mencement il entreduissent leur enfans telement qu'il devi- 

/ (342b) ennent malvés; car miex vault mourir sans enfans 
que lessier les malvés, selon ce que dit le Sage: Utile est 
mori sine filiis quam relinquere filios impios. Et donques 
les parens doivent enduire? les enfans a bien par bonne 
discipline. Apres il met comme il doivent ce faire par 
example. 


T. Car se les parens ne donnent a leur enfans ex- 
ample de bonne vie, il pourront avoir, ce est a dire, 
prendre pure et excusable cause vers leur parens. 


G. Il se excuseront de ce qu'il ne sunt bons; car les 
enfans prennent garde a leur parens et ensuient volentiers 
leur fais: Pues sequitur sua proles. Et len dit com- 
munelment: Tele est la mere, tele est la fille. Item, il se 
excuseront de aidier as parens qui ont esté negligens de 
les nourrir a droit, combien que, par aventure, ces causes 
ne les excusent pas du tout selon verité, mes selon ap- 
parance. 


T. Et doivent lez parens avoir paour que finablement 
leur filz ne les aient en despit et que il ne soient cause 
de leur destruction ou mort parce qu’il ne vivent pas 
bien. 


G. Ce peut estre exposé des filz qui seront cause de la 
mort des parens; car il ne leur vouldront secourir en leur 
villece pource qu'il seront malvés. Item, ce peut estre 
exposé des parens, car la malice de leur vie et de leur doc- 
trine est souvent cause de la mort des enfans. Et de ce 
recite ici Barthelemy de Bruges que un que l’en menoit 
pendre requist que il baisast sa mere et lui esrasa le nes 
as dens,? en disant que elle estoit cause de sa mort. [t 
l'Escripture dit que les filz se complaignent du pere felon: 
De pa- // (342c) tre impio queruntur? filii, Apres il 
conclut. 


T. Et pour ce, il appartient au mari qu’il ne lesse ou 
trespasse rien qui face a la doctrine de sa femme, afin 
que jouxte leur possibilité il puissent procreer et en- 
gendrer enfans aussi comme de tres bons parens. 

G. Car si comme il appert par le sixte chapitre du 
premier de Politiques, communelment de bons parens vien- 
nent bons enfans. Et donques le mari doit avoir solicitude 


et cure que sa femme soit bonne. Et ce prove Aristote 
apres par la tierce raison. 


‘about a wicked father: 
children curse” 
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T. Then they will grow up virtuous as they rightly 
should. And if the parents do not obtain this result, 
they will be the losers. 


G. This can be understood to refer to those children who 


might lack intelligence or good habits if they were not 
thoroughly disciplined in their youth. For, as stated in 


Ethics II, 1, there is a great difference in growing ac- 


customed to one thing or to another in one’s youth. And 
the entire life is affected by this. Thus Solomon says: 
“Have you sons, correct them and guide them from their 


childhood” [Ecclicus 7: 25]. One should instruct and dis- 
cipline his children from infancy, especially because they 
are ignorant. And Solomon says: “Foolishness is bound 
in the heart of a child; at the rod of correction shall drive 
it far from him” [Prov. 22: 15]. Discipline makes them 
well behaved. Children are, moreover, inclined to evil, 
as the Scripture says: “For the imagination of man’s heart 
is evil from his youth” [Gen. 8: 21]. The text may be 
explained as referring to parents, who will be needy in 
their old age if, at the beginning, they educate their chil- 
dren in such manner that they become / (342b) wicked. 
For it is better to die childless than to leave wicked chil- 
dren behind, as Solomon states: “It is better to die childless 
than to leave an impious posterity” [Ecclicus 16: 4]. 
Therefore, parents should train their children by good 
discipline. Next he shows how parents must accomplish 
this by their example. 


T. If the parents do not offer their children the ex- 
ample of a good life, these latter may in their turn find 
good and sound cause to mistreat their parents. 


G. They will discover an excuse to explain why they 
are not good. For children observe their parents and 
readily follow their example: “The offspring follows its 
father” [Latin proverb]. And there is a common saying: 
Like mother, like daughter. They will refuse to help the 
parents who have neglected to care for them properly even 
though this is perhaps no satisfactory excuse in actual 
truth, but only in appearance. 


T. And parents must fear lest in the end their chil- 
dren despise them and cause their destruction or death 
because of their evil manner of living. 


G. This can be interpreted to refer to the children, who 
will cause their parents’ death since the children, because 
of their evil ways, will not be willing to help their parents 
in their old age. Or it may refer to the parents, since 
their evil ways are often the cause of their children’s death. 
And at this point in his commentary, Barthélemy of Bruges 
tells the story of a man who was being taken to be hanged. 
He begged to be allowed to kiss his mother and he bit off 
her nose with his teeth, saying that she was the cause of 
his death. And Scripture says that the children complain 
: “A godless father do the // (342c) 
[Ecclicus 41: 10]. Now he concludes. 


T. Therefore it is the husband’s business to leave 
nothing undone to assure his wife’s training, so that, to 
the extent of their powers, they may together raise up 
their children as good parents should. 

G. As appears in Politics I, 2 [1255b 2], good parents 
generally produce good children. Therefore, the husband 


must exercise great care that his wife is a good wife. And 
Aristotle proves this by his third argument. 
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T. Item, le cultiveur de la terre ne trespasse ou lesse 
rien qui lui convienne en estudiant afin que il consume 
et mette sa semence en tres bonne terre et mesmement 
que elle soit tres bien cultivee. Car il est expectant ou 
atendant qu’ainsi et par ce lui sera fait et rendu tres bon 
fruit. Et veult pour ceste terre qu’elle ne puisse estre 
gastee et se il convient que en ceste maniere et pour ce 
il meure en soy combatant as ennemis, tele mort est 
mesmement et grandement honoree. 


G. Car ce est pour justice et pour garder ce de quoi l’en 
doit vivre. 


T. Et donques, puisque si grande estude et diligence 
est faicte pour la viande du corps... . 


G. En pluseurs textes apres ces moz pro corporis esca 
s’ensuit: Ad quam anime semen consumitur quid si? pro 
suis liberis, etc. Ce est a dire que ad ce est consumee la 
semence de l’ame, par laquelle les expositeurs entendent les 
esperis et la pensee, qui est grande en tel labeur de terre. 
Mes se- / (342d) lon une autre lecture? et miex, ce me 
semble, apres ces moz pro corporis esca s’ensuit: Quippe 
pro servorum filiorum matre atque nutrice in quam anime 
semen dispensatur omnis opera est adhibenda. Et ce ay je 
translaté et cuide que ou il a servorum il doit avoir suorum 
filiorum, ete. 


T. Quelle merveille est ce se toute entente est a 
mettre et toute estude a faire au mari pour la mere et 
nourrice de ses enfans. ... 


G. Et par ce appert que la femme doit nourrir ses enfans, 
si comme monstre Aggelius par tres beles raisons, si comme 
il fu touchie ou .xxxvii.® chapitre du .vii.e de Politiques. 


T. En laquelle la semence de l’ame est dispensee? 


G. Selon Barthelemy de Bruges, par ceste semence de 
lame peut estre entenduc la bonne monition que le mari 
fait a la femme; car de ce vient le fruit de vertu, ce sunt 
bonnes cevres. Et est jouxte ce que dit l’Evangile: Semen 
est verbum Dei. Et par aventure, par ce est entendu le 
germe de l‘homme, lequel germe est semence de vie. Et 
ame, ce est vie: Anima est vita. Et donques se l’en met 
grande cure a faire la terre bonne ou l’en met semence ” 
de viande, tant plus doit l’en estudier a faire la femme 
bonne, de laquelle l’en attend fruit de vie. Et ceste ex- 
position est concordable au texte. Apres il met la quarte 
raison. 


T. Item, que par ceste seule chose toute chose mortele 
participe sus le fait de immortalité ou de perpetuité. 


G. Ce est assavoir, en faisant generation. Et donques 
se homme met bonne dilligence a ce par quoi il a bon 
nourrissement et duree a sa vie seulement, il doit mout 
plus curer que ce soit bon par quoy il participe selon es- // 
(343a) pece em si noble chose comme est perpetuité. Et 
ce est generation, si comme il appert par le tiers chapitre 
du premier. Et par consequent, il doit bien curer que la 
femme soit bonne en qui il fait si digne chose. Apres il 
met la quinte raison. 


T. Toutes les petitions et oroisons tant comme elles 
sunt permanens des paternes. 


G. Selon une exposition, ce est a dire pour les paternes ; 
et sunt les prieres que les enfans funt tant comme il vivent 
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T. The tiller of the soil takes every precaution in 
seeking out the best earth in which to sow his seed and 
he sees to it that this land is well cultivated. For he 
expects in this manner to obtain a reward of the best 
harvest. In order to protect this land from devastation, 
he is willing if necessary to die fighting his enemies and. 
indeed, such a death is deemed highly honorable. 


G. Because this is in the cause of justice and in order 
to protect his means of existence. 


T. Therefore, since such zeal and diligence are ex- 
erted to provide bodily nourishment... . 


G. In several texts, after the words to provide bodily 
nourishment the following sentence reads: Ad quam anime 
semen consumitur quid si pro suis liberis, etc. This 
may be rendered: “For this purpose the seed of the living 
soul is consumed,” which the expositors explain to mean 
the spirit and thought which is essential in this type of 
land cultivation. But / (342d) another reading, which I 
think is better, continues after to provide bodily nourish- 
ment as follows: Quippe pro servorum filiorum matre atque 
nutrice in quam anime semen dispensatur omnis opera est 
adhibenda. And I have translated this reading in the text 
below and I think we should alter servorum to read suorum 
fiiorum, ete. 


T. Is it then surprising that the husband should give 
all his attention and care to the mother and nurse of 
his children. ... 

G. Thus it appears that the wife should nurse her chil- 
dren, as Aulus Gellius argues so well | Attic Nights XIU, 
1,7|, which was mentioned in Politics VII, 15 [1336a 7 ff.]. 


T. In whom the seed of his soul is expended? 





G. According to Barthélemy of Bruges, the seed of his 
soul may be taken to mean the good advice that the husband 
gives his wife, because from this come the fruits of virtue, 
namely, good works. And this is similar to the statement 
in the Evangel: “The seed is the word of God” [Luke 8: 


11|. Perhaps the meaning is the male germ, which is the 
seed of life. And the soul is life: Anima vita est. If, 


therefore, we take great care to prepare the ground well 
in which to plant seed for food, all the more ought we 
to try to make our wife good, from whom we expect to 
obtain the fruit of life. And this explanation fits the text. 
Next he presents the fourth argument. 


T. For through this means alone do all mortal things 
participate in immortality or perpetuity... . 


G. This refers to the process of generation. Thus if a 
man pays so much attention to his material sustenance and 
to longevity, he should pay far more attention to the good- 
ness of that through which he participates as a man // 
(343a) in such a noble thing as immortality. And this 
is the process of generation, as indicated in the third 
chapter of the first Book. Consequently, he must make 
certain that the woman with whom he participates in such 
a worthy act is a good woman. Next he states his fifth 
argument. 


T. And thus all petitions and prayers continue to be 
offered regularly to the ancestral gods. 


G. According to one explanation, this means for the 
ancestors. And the prayers are those offered by the chil- 
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et sunt permanens pour leur paternes et parens. Car 
anciennement il faisoient tres solennelles exeques et sacre- 
fices pour leur parens, si comme il appert par les hystoires. 
Et met Virgille ou quint de Eneyde comme Eneas celebra 
solennelment l’annuel de son pere: Annus exactis com- 
pletur mensibus orbis ex quo reliquias divinique ossa 
parentis condidimus terra, et cetera. Et apres est comme 
il promist a faire de ce remembrance chescun an: Jamque 
dies nisi fallor adest quem semper acerbum, semper hono- 
ratum sic dii voluistis habebo. Et a ceste exposition 
s'acorde une autre lecture, qui en lieu de orationes pater- 
norum met orationes puerorum. Et ceci est grande reproce 
a nous qui avons vraie creance se nous ne prions pour nos 
Sancta ergo et salubris est cogitacio pro 
defunctis exorare. Et donques chescun doit moult curer 
de avoir bonne lignie qui de ce face son devoir. Et par 
consequent, que sa femme soit bonne. Mes selon une 
autre exposition, par ces moz oraciones paternorum sunt 
a entendre les oroysons que les parens charnelz et les 
prestres qui sunt parens esperituelz faisoient pour le 
homme et pour la femme quant il assembloient par mariage, 
afin qu'il eussent bonne lignie, aussi comme maintenant 
l’en les benoist et / (343b) mesmement la femme et fait 
l’en oroysons. Et ce qui s’ensuit s’'acorde a une exposition 
et a l'autre. 


predecesseurs : 


T. Et donques ceulz qui ces choses contempnent ou 
qui les ont en despit et n’en tiennent compte, il semble 
qu'il ne curent des diex. 

G. Ne de oroisons divines. Et comme autrefois est dit, 
Aristote ne mettoit qu'un seul dieu; mas il parle selon le 
commun peuple, qui mettoient pluseurs diex. Apres il 
met la sixte raison. 


T. Item, et pour les diex devant lesquelz le mari 
sacrifia et occist sacrifices et espousa sa femme et se 
bailla a elle a honeur moult plus que a autre apres ses 
parens. 


G. Car en cel temps l’en solemnizoit le mariage es 
temples devant les ydoles et le mari offroit et sacrifioit 
et tuoit aucune beste et juroit et promettoit qu'il feroit et 
garderoit honeur a sa femme. Et encor maintenant, en 
cest pais, dit le homme a la femme quant il l’espouse: Et 
de cest aneau te honneure,! etc. Et semble que teles choses 
qui ont esté reputees bonnes et tenues teles ou semblables 
en toutes lays et en tous temps soient aussi comme lays 
natureles. Or avons donques que le mari doit honeur a 
sa femme et nul ne est a honorer se il ne est bon. Et 
donques doit il faire a son povoir que sa femme soit bonne. 


#. Ou quart chapitre il moustre par quelles lays et 
comme le mari doit faire que sa femme soit bonne. 


T. A sobre femme tres grant honeur est se elle voit 
que son mari lui garde chaste. 


G. Car il est tenu a ce comme dit est et lui fait en ce 
tres grant honeur. 
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dren as long as they live and these are continuous for their 
ancestors and parents. Formerly in ancient times, the 
children performed solemn funeral rites and sacrifices for 
their parents, as is recorded in the histories. And Vergil 
relates in Aeneid V [46-7], how Aeneas celebrated solemnly 
the annual date of his father’s death: “An annual circle of 
twelve full months has been completed since we laid in the 
earth the ashes and bones of my father, etc.” And there 
follows the promise he made to remember this occasion 
each year: “And now, if I mistake not, the day draws nigh 
that I shall forever (so, O gods, you have willed it) deem 
both sacred and sad” [Aeneid V, 49-50]. And a different 
reading, in which we find prayers of the ciildren instead 
of prayers of the ancestors, supports this interpretation. 
And we deserve to be reproached if, although we possess 
the true faith, we do not pray for our predecessors: “It is 
a holy and pious thought to pray for the dead” [II Macc. 


12: 46]. ‘Therefore, everyone must try to have good 
progeny who will perform these rites dutifully. And it 
follows that one’s wife must be a good woman. But ac- 


cording to another interpretation, the words prayers of the 
ancestors refer to the prayers offered by the parents and 
the priests for the husband and wife when they are united 
in marriage, in order that they may have good offspring; 
just as at present husband and wife are blessed, / (343b) 
especially the wife, and prayers are offered. And the 
following passage admits of either one of these interpre- 
tations. 

T. And thus those who treat these things lightly, 
disdainfully, or pay no attention to them would seem to 
treat the gods slightingly. 

G. And divine prayer likewise. And as we have said 
before, Aristotle held that there is only one god, but he 
speaks here the language of the common people, who 
assumed there were several gods. Next he presents the 
sixth argument. 

T. Therefore, for the sake of the gods in whose 
presence the husband has offered sacrifice and has mar- 
ried his wife and has promised to honor her above all 
others save only his parents [a man must care for his 
wife and children. (Sentence incomplete in Latin 
original. ) |. 

G. For at that time marriage was solemnized in temples 
in the presence of idols and the husband gave an offering 
and sacrificed an animal he had killed and then he swore 
and promised to keep and protect the honor of his wife. 
And in this country even today, the man says to the woman 
when he marries her: “And I honor you with this ring, 
etc.” And it would seem that acts of this nature which 
have been considered good and held to be fitting and proper 
in all times and under all customs are like natural laws. 
Thus we assume that the husband should honor his wife 
and no one deserves honor if he is not good. ‘Therefore, 
the husband must do everything possible so that his wife 
may be good. 


4. In the fourth chapter he shows how and by what 
rules the husband should act so that his wife may be 
good. 


T. A modest wife is greatly honored if she sees that 
her husband is faithful to her... . 


G. For he is obligated to act thus as indicated above 
and in so doing he pays her great honor. 
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T. Et se il ne cure de quelconque femme plus ne tant 
comme de elle, // (343c) mes ait estimation et cuide et 


la tienne devant toutes autres propre et amie et loiale. 


G. Ce est un enseignement lequel il prove apres par .iii. 
raisons. 

T. Car se la femme cognoist et apparcoit que son 
mari soit amiable et a elle et qu’il se porte vers elle 
loialment et justement, de tant estudira elle plus a estre 
tele et sera vers son mari justement loiale. 


G. Apres il met comme les honeurs sunt differens. 


T. Et donques ne appartient il pas que homme pru- 
dent ignore et ne sache quelles honeurs sunt deus a ses 
parens ne quelz a sa femme ne quelz sunt propres et 
avenans a ses enfans afin que parce qu’il retribue a 
chescun les choses qui sunt siennes, il soit fait juste et 
saint. 


G. Car si comme il appert plus a plein ou tiers chapitre 
du .ix.° d'Ethiques, autre honeur est deue ou pere et autre 
a la mere et autre a sa femme et autre a ses freres et autre 
a autres, etc. 

T. Item, que chescun seuffre et porte mesmement 
plus griefment quant l’en le prive de son honneur. 

G. Car honeur est la tres melleur chose de tous les biens 
dehors, si comme il appert ou .xiii.© chapitre du quart 
d’ithiques. 

T. Et meisme se aucun donne moult de autres choses 
en ostant a cellui a qui il donne ses propres choses, il 
ne prendra pas telz en gré. 

G. Car chescun aime miex l¢ sien propre et ne veult 
pas estre injurié. i 

T. Et rien ne est plus grant ne plus propre a femme 
yu resgart de son mari que societé ou compaignie honor- 
able et loial. 


G. Et donques se elle estoit defraudee et perdoit ceste 
chose, elle seroit / (343d) triste et trublee et cureroit moult 
moins des autres choses et par ce, le ostel iroit a honte. 


T. Item, car ce ne est pas chose avenante ne apparte- 
nante a homme de saine pensee qu’il mette sa semence 
partout la ou il eschiet.... 

G. Et ne lui chaut ou convient, si comme funt les Sodo- 
mites 

T. Ne que il mette sa propre semence indifferente- 
ment a chescune femme de qui il approce. .. . 


G. Apres il met a ce .iii. causes pour .ili. inconveniens 


qui s’ensuiroient. 

T. Afin que as? bastars mal engendrés et iniques ne 
soient faictes choses semblables si comme as filz frans et 
legitimes. ... 

G. Car il convendroit appeller les filz et nourrir les. Et 


ce est selon aucuns textes ou il a similia; et selon aucuns 
autres ou il a similes l’en peut dire ainsi: Ou afin que les 
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T. And if he cares for no other woman more or gs 
much as for her, // (343c) but esteems her and cop- 
siders and regards her as his very own loyal friend be- 
fore all other women. 

G. This is a precept which he now proves by three 
arguments. 

T. For if the wife knows and perceives that her 
husband loves her and belongs to no other woman and 
behaves loyally and justly towards her, she will be all 
the more zealous to be faithful and righteous toward 
him likewise. 

G. Next he points out the different kinds of honors. 

T. Therefore, it is not right that a prudent man 
should remain ignorant of the honors which he properly 
owes to his parents and those due to his wife and also 
those that are suitable and proper for his children, so 
that since he properly attributes to each person those 
honors which are rightly his, he may be held to be both 
just and holy. 

G. For as is explained more fully in Ethics IX, 3, one 
kind of honor is due to the father and another kind to the 
mother and another to the wife and still another to his 
brothers and another kind to others, ete. 

T. For everyone suffers and resents most grievously 
when he is deprived of the honor due him. 


G. Because honor is the most precious of external goods, 
as shown in Ethics IV, 13. 


T. And even if one is given abundantly of those 
things which rightly belong to others, he will not ac- 
cept such things gladly if deprived of his own. 

G. Because everyone prefers to have what belongs to 
him and does not want to be slighted. 

T. And nothing is more important to a wife or more 
properly her right in her relations with her husband 
than honorable and loyal partnership and companion- 
ship with him. 

G. And, therefore, if she were cheated and lost this 
relationship, she would be / (343d) saddened and disturbed 


and she would take much less care of other things and thus 
the household would fall into shameful neglect. 


T. For it is neither proper nor fitting that a man of 


sound mind should scatter his seed about wherever it 
may fall. ... 


G. Nor is it necessary or right, as the Sodomites do. 


T. Nor that he plant his seed indifferently in every 
woman he comes near... . 

G. Next he gives three causes for three inconveniences 
which would follow. 

T. So that the bastard children of sin may not be 
treated as equals of the authentically legitimate chil- 
dren.... 

G. For these bastard children will have to be called his 


children and be brought up and fed. And this translation 
follows certain texts which read similia; and according to 
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filz qui sunt des femmes qui forlignent et sunt malveses 
et iniques ne soient faites semblables? as filz frans et qui 
sunt legitimes. Car communelment les filz sunt semblables 
au pere et les uns as autres. Et les femmes sunt malveses 
qui s'abandonnent a ceulz qui ne sunt leur maris. Et ainsi 
avons le premier inconvenient doublement translaté et 
expose. 

T. Kt donques de ces choses est deue au mari rever- 


ence, ce est a dire, cure oveques diligence. 


T. Et afin que la femme ne soit privee de son 
honeur.... 

G. Ce seroit le secont inconvenient. 

T. Et afin que de ce ne soit ajoinst ou ne vienne 
reproce as filz legitimes. 

G. Ce est tres grande villenie a un homme quant l’en 
peut dire que sa mere ne fu pas chaste. Et homme doit 
estre plus vertueus que femme. [Et pour ce, par aventure, 
selon verité et selon raison, encor est ce plus grant re- // 
(344a) proce quant l’en lui peut dire que son pere ne tint 
asa mere ne foy ne loialté et quil fu un ribaut. 


5. Ou quint chapitre il met autres enseignemens pour 
faire la femme bonne. 


T. Ce est chose decente, avenante et appartenante 
que le homme approce de sa femme bien composee. . . . 


G. Quant a bonnes meurs et quant au fait de generation. 
Car ou chapitre precedent Aristote a monstré comme le 
mari ne doit touchier autre femme que la sienne. Et en 
cest chapitre il met premierement comme il doit approcer 
de la sienne. 

T. Oveques moult! grande honesté et modestie ou 
attrempance et oveques verconde ou honte, en lui 
donnant paroles de conjunction charnele teles comme il 
appartiennent a cevre generative qui est de bonne 
maniere et licite et honeste. 

G. Car se il approcoit de elle trop hardiment et sans 
verconde et oveques paroles deshonnestes et en maniere 
dissolue, il la feroit trop hardie et la feroit encline a in- 
continence et a appeter? autre homme. Et ne est pas 
maniere de gens chastes, mes de hommes incontinens et 
vers foles femmes. Apres il met un autre enseignement. 


T. Item, il doit vers elle user de moult grant modestie 
ou attrempance et de moult de foy en lui remettant et 
pardonnant les pechies petis et voluntaires. 

G. Si comme aucunes negligences, deffautes ou sim- 
pleces que elle fait pour la fragillité du sexe. Car se il 
vouloit tout pugnir asprement, il feroit mal et / (344b) 
pechey et avroit trop a faire. 


I’. Item, se elle peche aucune chose par ignorance.... 

G. Ce est a entendre de ce que elle doit savoir, car 
autrement elle ne pecheroit pas. 

T. Il la doit amonester telement qu’il ne lui face pas 
avoir paour et creinte qui soit sans verconde et sans 
reverence oveques amour. 
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some other texts which read similes, the translation would 
be: Or in order that the children of the women who are 
promiscuous and wicked and evil may not become the 
equals of the children who are truly legitimate. Because 
children are generally much like their father and like one 
another. And those women are wicked who give them- 
selves to men who are not their husbands. Thus we have 
translated and doubly explained the first inconvenience. 
T. -And so that the wife may not be robbed of her 


honor.... 

G. This would be the second inconvenience. 

T. And in order that no shame should attach or 
cling to the legitimate children. 

G. It is a great shame for a man when people can say 
that his mother was not chaste. And a man must be more 
virtuous than a woman. Perhaps, therefore, it is true and 
reasonable to consider it to be a greater reproach even // 
(344a) when people can say to a man that his father did 
not keep faith or honor with his mother and that his father 
was a debauched person. 

T. Therefore, a man must give reverent attention to 
these matters, that is to say, diligent care. 


5. In the fifth chapter he gives other precepts to make 
the wife a good woman. 


T. It is a decent, proper and fitting procedure that 
the husband should approach his wife when she is calm 
and composed... . 

G. With regard to good morals and to the matter of 
sexual relations. Because in the preceding chapter Aris- 
totle has shown that the husband should touch no other 
woman than his own wife, in this chapter he first states 
how he should approach his own. 

T. With great courtesy and modesty or self-restraint 
and also with awe and humility, speaking to her such 
words concerning carnal union as are fitting and suitable 
to the lawful and honorable performance of the sexual 
act. 

G. For should he approach her too roughly and shame- 
lessly and use indecent language and behave in a dissolute 
manner, he would make her too brazen and incline her to 
incontinence and to lust after another man. And this is not 
the way chaste persons act but rather the manner of in- 
continent men toward wanton women. Next he sets down 
another precept. 

T. He should treat her with great modesty and self- 
restraint and trust, forgiving and pardoning her trivial 
and spontaneous mistakes. 

G. Such as certain negligences or artless faults she 
commits through the common frailty of her sex. For if 
he were to punish her sharply, he would do wrong and 
/ (344b) commit a sin and he would have far too much 
to do. 


T. If she has done wrong through ignorance... . 


G. This refers to something which she ought to know, 
for otherwise she would not be committing a sin. 

T. He should admonish her in such a way that he 
does. not inspire in her fright of a sort that might be 
shameless and devoid of loving respect for him. 
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DE 
G. Et ce sera declaré apres. 


T. Item, 
rigoreus. 


qu’il ne soit pas negligent ou remis ne 


G. Car se il estoit trop debonnere et trop mol et il lui 
lessoit faire toutes ses volentés sans faire soy doubter, elle 
vouldroit avoir seigneurie sus lui et le despriseroit et lui 
seroit contraire, selon ce que dit le Sage: Mulier si 
primatum habeat, contraria est viro suo. Et se il lui estoit 
trop dur et la tenoit trop sou piey, elle concevroit en son 
courage ire et malveses pensees. Et pourroit faire es- 
clandre et grant confusion a tout l’ostel, selon ce que dit 
le Sage: Mulieris ira, et irreverencia, et confusio magna. 
Car si comme il dit, il ne est pas plus grant ire que de 
femme: Non est ira super iram mulieris, etc. Et pour ce, 
convient il tenir le moien. Et cest moien ne est pas un vers 
toutes, mes ést diversifié en mout de manieres selon les ditf- 
ferencez des ‘complexions, des inclinations des meurs et des 
conditions des femmes. Car par aventure, aussi comme des 
verges une est droicte telement que l’en ne la peut ploier 
ne courver ne par force ne par la tremper en eaue; item, 
une autre est tortueuse et courve que l’en ne peut drecier 
ne par force ne par la tremper, mes romproit avant; item, 
autres sunt moiennes en // (344c) moult de manieres, car 
les unes pevent estre drechies legerement, les autres a dif- 
ficulté; item, les unes par violence et les autres par les 
tremper ou par les .ii. manieres. Et apres ce que elles sunt 
drecies, les unes se tiennent droictes et les autres non, 
mes retournent tantost et sunt tortueuses et boisteuses. 
Item, de chescune de ces conditions et de pluseurs ensemble 
les unes verges les participent plus, les autres moins, en 
mout de manieres. Et si me semble que presque semblable- 
ment en partie est des femmes, a entendre par la droite la 
bonne et par la courve ou tortueuse celle qui est encline a 


mal et par violence rigeur et par tremper traicter la 
doucement. Car aucunes et peu sunt si tres bonnes que 
ne par rigeur ne par blandissement l’en ne les pourroit 


attraire a mal. Et autres sunt si tres malignes qu’en nulle 
maniere l’en ne les pourroit faire bonnes. Et les autres 
sunt moiennes en mout de manieres?! et differences, seion 
la similitude devant mise. Mes la nature et condition de 


femme est tres fort a cognoistre et aucune fois se varie 
occultement d’une maniere en autre: Vagi sunt gressus 


illius et investigabiles. L’en ne peut cognoistre le procés 
de la pensee de femme. Et pour ce, a bien gouverner sa 
femme et a la faire bonne se il est possible est requise ou 
mari tres grande industrie et bonne diligence. Apres il 
declare le tiers enseignement qui fu devant mis. 


T. Car tele paour ou creinte qui est sans verconde 
et sans reverence est passion et maniere que la fole 
femme a a son chalant.2, Mes amer et creindre equal- 
ment oveques verconde et chaste / (344d) est ce que 
doit faire femme franche a son propre mari. 

G. Car selon la sentence du Sage, vercunde de sage 
femme est gracieuse chose: Noli discedere a muliere sen- 
sata gratia enim verecundie illius super aurum. 


T. Car de paour ou de creinte sunt .ii. especes. Une 
est oveques verconde ou honte ou reverence, de laquelle 
usent les filz sobres a leur peres et les citoiens honestes 
et bien composé en meurs a leur benignes recteurs ou 
gouverneurs. 
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G. This will be clarified later. 


T. He must not he indifferent or irresolute, nor on 
the other hand too x... sh. 


G. For if he were too easy-going and too lenient and 
allowed her to have her will in all matters without making 
himself adequately feared, she would desire to have the 
er hand over him and would despise him and work 

gainst him, in accordance with Solomon's statement: “Ij 
a wife support her husband, it means anger and impudence 
and great disgrace” [Ecclicus 25: 30]. And if [ were 
too harsh and held her in too great subjection, she would 
generate anger and evil thoughts in her mind. And she 
could create scandal and great confusion in the entire house- 


hold; as Solomon says: ‘The wrath and disrespect of a wife 
is a sore confusion” [Eeclicus 25: 29]. For as he [Solo- 
mon| says: “There is no anger greater than a woman's 
wrath” |Ecclicus 25: 23 Therefore, it is necessary to 





hold to the middle course. And this mean or middle course 
is not the same for all women, but is varied in many ways 
according to the different temperaments, inclinations, habits, 
and conditions of women. ‘The case is comparable to that 
of wooden sticks or branches. <A certain stick is straight 
and cannot be bent or curved by force or by soaking in 
water; another stick is twisted and curved so that it cannot 
be straightened by force or by soaking, but would rather 
break ; other sticks are neither str: aight nor twisted 

(344c) and can be straightened easily or only with difficulty, 


some by violent effort, others by soaking or by means of 
both together. And after they have been straightened, 
certain ones remain straight and others do not; but 


presently they revert to their twisted and tortuous original 
shape. In almost the same manner, it seems to me, one 
can apply these examples to women, at least in part, if we 
understand by the straight branch the good woman and by 
the twisted and tortuous branch the woman inclined to 
evil; and by violence we may understand harshness and 
by soaking gentle treatment. For some few women are 
so extremely good that neither harshness nor blandishment 
could bring them to evil deeds. Others are so extremely 
wicked that they could be made good in no possible man- 
ner. Still others occupy a middle ground with notable 
variations and many differences, in accordance with the 
comparison which we have made above. But the nature 
and character of a woman are very difficult to know and 
sometimes they vary secretly from one state to another: 
“Her footsteps wander, she knows not whither” [Prov. 5: 
6]. We cannot know the thinking processes of a woman. 
Therefore, great exertion and constant diligence are re- 
quired of the husband who would govern his wife well 
and make her a good woman, if this be possible. Next he 
clarifies the third precept, which was stated earlier. 


T. For fear or awe devoid of respect or reverence 1s 
a passion such as the courtesan shows to her casual 
lover. But a free woman ought equally to love and to 
fear her own husband with modesty and chastity. , 


(344d) _ G. 


a good woman is a gracious thing: 


For as Solomon expresses it, the modesty of 
“Do not fail a wise, 


good wife; for her favor is worth more than gold” [Ec- 
clicus 7: 21]. 

T. There are two kinds of awe or fear. One 1s 
mingled with modesty or shame or reverence, such as 


well-behaved children feel towards their parents and 
such as upright citizens of sober habits feel for their 
benevolent rulers or governors. 
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G. Et est ce que l’en appelle en latin timor filialis, timor 
castus. Creinte filial est chaste. Et par tele paour doubtent 
Dieu les angelz et les sains, si comme dit 1I’Escripture: 
Timebunt angell. 

T. Mes une autre espece de creinte est oveques haine 
et inimisté, si comme les serfs ont oveques leur seigneurs 
et les citoiens as tyrans injurieus et iniques. 

G. Il entent des sers qui sunt en servitude par violence 
et contre leur volenté et leur nature. Et ceste paour ou 
creinte est appellee servile: Timor servilis. Et ainsi les 
dyables creingnent Nostre Seigneur: Demones credunt et 
trenunt. Et donques le mari doit faire a son povoir que 
sa femme le doubte selon la premiere espece de creinte ou 
de paour. Apres il met un autre enseignement, qui est 
aussi comme conclusion des dessus mis. 


T. Item, de toutes ces choses il doit eslire les mel- 
leurs et faire que sa femme soit concordable et loiale et 
propre a lui... . 


G. Concordable en volenté loiale en operation, propre 
sans ce quelle aime autre charnelment. 

T. Afin qu’elle ne use pas moins de bonne operation 
lui present et lui non present, mes face tousjours aussi 
comme // (345a) se il estoit present. Et qu’il et elle 
soient aussi comme curateurs et gardes des choses com- 
munes de l’ostel. Et quant l’homme est absent que sa 
femme sente et apperceve que nul ne est melleur * a elle 
ne plus moderé ne plus propre que son mari. 


G. Nul melleur en lui faisant bien, ne plus moderé en 
la traictant benignement, ne plus propre sans traire soy 
vers autre. Et donques le mari la doit gouverner telement 
et faire tant a son povoir qu'elle ait ceste opinion. 


T. Et qu’il monstre ceste chose au commencement 
en resgardant tousjours au bien commun de Vlostel, 
combien qu’elle soit novice et peu sachante en teles 
choses. 


G. Selon une exposition, il veult dire que le mari doit 
enseigner la femme au commencement et selon une autre 
exposition, il veult dire que la femme doit monstrer soy 
estre tele comme dit est.” 


T. Item, se le homme a domination mesmement a 
sOy.... 


“G. Ce est a dire, qu'il soit seigneur de soy en reprimant 
ses concupiscences et ses ires et en regulant ses faiz par 
raison. 


T. Il sera bon recteur ou gouverneur de toute la vie 
domestique et enseignera a la femme user de teles 
choses. 


G. Car quant le seigneur de l’ostel, qui est maistre, 
gouverneur et example a tous, est bon selon soy, chescun, 
et temme et enfans et servans en doit miex valoir. Mes 
selon une autre exposition, qui ne semble pas si propre 
parce que il dit Si ipse sibi maxime dominetur, il entent 
que le mari soit bien seigneur de sa femme. Or avons 
donques en cest chapitre .vi. enseignemens pour faire la 
femme benne.® 
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G. This is what is expressed by the Latin timor filialis, 
timor castus: filial fear is chaste. And with this kind of 
awe the angels and saints fear God; as the Scripture says: 
“The angels shall be afraid” [Job 41: 16]. 

T. But another kind of awe is accompanied by hatred 
and hostility, such as slaves feel for their masters and 
citizens towards despotic and evil tyrants. 

G. By slaves he means those who are such by violence 
and against their will and contrary to their nature. And 
this kind of fear or awe is called servile: timor servilis. 
In this manner the devils fear our Lord: The demons 
believe and tremble” [James 2: 19]. Therefore, the hus- 
band must try that his wife should fear him with the first- 
mentioned kind of awe or fear. Next he states another 
precept, which is in the nature of a conclusion to the 
previous ones, 

T. Thus the husband should choose the best of all 
these possible alternatives and see to it that his wife 
should be in harmony with him, loyal and deyoted to 
him alone. , 

G. Harmonious in her will, loyal in action, and devoted 
to the exclusion of any other carnal love. 

T. So that whether he is present or absent, she will 
act equally well, behaving herself exactly // (345a) as 
though he were present. And they should both be care- 
takers and watch over their common interests in the 
household. And when the husband is away, she should 
feel and perceive that no other man is kinder to her or 
more considerate or more completely hers than her own 
husband. 

G. No one better in goodness to her or more considerate 
in treating her kindly or more completely her own without 
turning to other women. Thus the husband should govern 
his wife in such manner and seek in every possible way 
that she hold this opinion of him. 

T. Let him show this concern from the very be- 
ginning, looking always to the common welfare of the 
household even though she be a novice and know little 
of such matters. 

G. According to one exposition, he means that the hus- 
band should teach the wife at the beginning, and another 
expositor says he means that the wife should show herself 
to be concerned as indicated above. 

T. And if the husband is indeed master of him- 
self... . 


G. That is, if he masters his lusts and: his angry pas- 
sions and governs his acts by reason. 


T. He will be a good teacher or governor of the 
domestic life and will guide his wife to use the same 
measures. 


G. Because when the master of the household, who is 
the director, governor, and the example for all within the 
estate, is himself a good man, then each member—wife, 
children, and servants—must be more worthy likewise. But 
according to another reading, which does not seem to me 
so correct because it says: Jf the husband learns first of all 
to control himself, he means that the husband should be a 
good master to his wife. We now have in this chapter six 
precepts dealing with the training of the good wife. 
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6. Ou .vi.° chapitre il conferme aucunes choses / (345b) 
devant dictes par sentences d’autres sages.’ 


T. Car Homerus le poete ne honora onques amisté 
ne paour ou creinte qui fust sans verconde ou honte. 
Mes partout ou il parle de tele chose, il commande que 
l’en aime oveques modestie ou attrempance et oveques 
verconde. 

G. Aristote met en cest chapitre allegations desquelles 
veci la premiere. Et pour la miex entendre, l’en doit savoir 
que amisté pour bien honeste et selon vertu ne paour ou 
creinte filial et chasté ne sunt onques sans verconde et 
reverence. Mes amisté pour delectation ou pour guaing 
sunt sans teles choses. Et pour ce, ne loe pas teles amours 
ne teles creintes Homerus, qui fu tres excellent poete grec 
et mist en mectre l’obsidion de Troye, et Virgille l’ensuit 
en partie. 

T. Item, l’en doit doubter et creindre en la maniere 
que disoit Helene, qui disoit ainsi au roy Priamus: 
Tres amé socre, tu es a moi terrible. .. . 

G. Il denote par ce tres grande creinte. 

T. Et appartient a moy toy creindre et redoubter.’ 
Et par ce ne vouloit autre chose dire fors qu’elle le 
devoit amer oveques creinte et verconde. 

G. Helene fu celle que Paris, le filz de Priamus, osta a 
son mari Menelaus. Et par ce commenga la guerre par 
quoy Troie fu destruicte. Apres il met la tierce allegation, 
par quoy il appert que le mari doit creindre sa femme. 


T. Ttem, Uxiles disoit a Nausique ces paroles: Toy, 
femme, je te ay en tres grande admiration et te crein 
tres grandement. 

G. Selon une hystoire, Uxiles fu pilley en // (345c) 
mer et se traist vers Nausique, qui estoit fille de roy, afin 
qu'elle lui faist aide et lui disoit ces paroles, si comme dit 
Homerus. Et ne estoit pas sa femme. 


T. Et Homerus tient et estime que le homme et sa 
femme se doivent avoir en ceste maniere l’un a I’autre 
et cuide que ce soit bienfait pour tous les .ii. se il ont ou 
se contiennent telement. 

G. Apres il allegue raison a ce et peut estre que ce est 
la raison que faisoit Homerus. 

T. Car nul ne aime onques cellui qui est pire ou 
moins bon que soy ou de soy et ne l’a onques en admira- 
tion et ne le doubte pas ou creint oveques verconde et 
reverence. 


G. L’en peut bien amer un que l’en cuide moins bon que 
soy, mes ce ne est pas oveques reverence. 


T. Mes ces passions ou conditions aviennent a ceulz 
qui sunt l’un a l’autre melleurs. . . . 


G. Car il est possible que un excede ! l'autre en aucune 
vertu et est excedé en autre. Et selon ce, chescun repute 
autre melleur de soy et que l'autre lui fait plus de bien 
qu'il ne fait a l'autre. Et l’autre aussi a semblable opinion. 
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6. In the sixth chapter he confirms certain of his earlier 
statements / (345b) by quotations from other men oj 
wisdom. . 


IT. For Homer the poet paid no honor either to af. 
fection or to fear or awe unaccompanied by modesty or 
shame. Everywhere, whenever he speaks of these 
things, he requires that one should love with modesty, 
restraint and reserve. 

G. In this chapter Aristotle sets forth certain allegations, 
of which this is the first. And to understand it better, one 
should know that upright and virtuous friendship and filial | 
fear or awe and chastity never exist without modesty and 
reverence; but friendship for pleasure or for gain is not 
accompanied by these qualities. Therefore Homer does 
not praise such affections or fears. 
excellent Greek poet who wrote a poem about the siege of 
Troy and Vergil follows him in part. 

T. One should fear and be timid after the manner 
which Helen expresses thus to King Priam: “Beloved 
father of my husband, you are worthy of my awe!” 

G. In this way he denotes a very great fear. 

T. “And it is fitting that I should fear and revere 
you” [Iliad 3, 172]. And in so saying, he meant only 
that she should love him with fear and modesty. 

G. Helen was the woman whom Paris, Priam’s son, 
took from her husband Menelaus and from this act arose 
the war in which Troy was destroyed. Next he sets forth 
his third allegation, from which it appears that the husband 
should hold his wife in awe. 

T. Ulysses spoke these words to Nausicaa: “Thee, 
my lady, I hold in highest admiration, and I fear thee 
greatly” [Odyss. 6, 161]. 

G. According to one story, Ulysses was pillaged on // 
(345c) the sea and betook himself to Nausicaa, a daughter 
of the king, in order that she might aid him; and he spoke 
these words to her, according to Homer. And she was not 
his wife. 

T. Homer considers and deems it fitting that hus- 
band and wife should have this kind of feeling for each 
other and believes it to be beneficial to both if they con- 
duct themselves in this way. 

G. Next he offers a reason for this, which may be the 
same reason that Homer alleged. 


T. For no one ever loves a person who is baser than 


himself and no one respects such a person with modesty 
and reverence. 


G. One may indeed love a person whom he considers 
beneath himself in goodness, but this love will not be 
mingled with reverence. 


T. But these feelings or attitudes occur between 
those who consider the other party better than them- 
selves. ... 


G. For it is possible for one to excel the other in a 
certain virtue and to be outstripped in some other quality. 
Thus each holds the other party to be better than himself 
and considers that the other benefits him more than he 
benefits the other. And this is likewise the other’s opinion. 
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T. Et qui sunt benignes par nature et toutesvoies, 
sunt mendres en science. ... 

G. Ce est a dire, moins malicieus. 

T. Et se reputent melleurs a soy. 

G. Ce est a dire que chescun repute que l'autre lui est 
melleur que il meisme ne est a l'autre. Et ce est signe de 
tres grant amisté. Apres il met une autre allegation. 

T. Item, Uxiles eut cest habit et ceste condition a 
Penelope sa femme et ne pecha onques en rien en son 
absence. 

G. Ce est assavoir, Penelope. Car pource que son mari 
lui monstroit si grant / (345d) amour oveques reverence, 
elle se garda chastement et honestement longtemps lui ab- 
sent, quant il estoit en l’obsidion de Troie ou en la mer. 
De quoy un appellé Matheus de Vindecino, qui metrifia 
l'ystoire de Thobie, en un livre quwil fist De Doctrina 
metrificandi, dit ainsi: Penelopem morum festivat gratia 
forme purpura declarat; ditat acervus opum. Et Ovidius: 
Penelope mansit, quamvis custode carebat, Inter tot iuvenes 
intermerata procos. Et Job I°: Tange, etc., nisi in faciem 
benedixerit tibi.t Apres il met une autre confirmation prise 
du contraire. 


T. Mes Agamenon. . 


G. Il fu duc ou capitaine de l’ost contre ceuls de Troye. 


T. Pour une appellee Creyseys pecha vers sa femme 
en l’eglise, ce est assavoir, en l’assemblee publique. Car 
celle femme Cryseis, qui estoit captive prise en guerre 
et non bonne, mes barbare et serve, il disoit estre telle 
quelle ne defailloit en rien es vertus de Cleomestra. 

G. Ce est a dire qu'elle ne estoit pas moins bonne que 
Cleomestra sa femme. 

T. Et il ne disoit pas bien; car Cleomestra avoit de 
lui enfans legitimes et ne povoit justement cohabiter ou 
avoir compaignie a Cryseis. Car comme peut ce estre 
justement, lui qui l’avoit de nouvel prise a femme par 
violence avant qu’il sceust quelle elle seroit ou comme 
elle se porteroit devers lui? 


G. Et d’autre partie, ce ne peut estre sans faire des- 
loyalté a sa femme. 


T. Item, la fille du roy Athlas.... 


G. Il fu roy de Affrique et tres grant astrologien. Et 
pour ce feingnent les poetes qu’il porte le ciel. 


T. Pria Uxiles que il habitast et jeust oveques elle 
et lui promettoit qu’elle le feroit tousjours immortel. 
G. Et que ja ne mourroit. Et peut estre que elle 


promettoit et cuidoit ce faire par astrologie et par art 
Magique et par la vertu des diex. 
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T. And between those who are truly good by nature 
and are nevertheless inferior in learning... . 

G. That is, less malicious. 

T. And consider others better than themselves. 

G. Meaning that each holds the other to be better than 
he himself. And this is a sign of great love. Next he 
relates another example. 

T. Ulysses followed this line of conduct with his 
wife Penelope and she never sinned against him in any 
way during his absence. 

G. That is to say, Penelope remained faithful. Because 
her husband had shown such devout love for her, / (345d) 
she kept herself chaste and upright during his long absence 
at the siege of Troy and during his voyage at sea. In this 
connection, a certain Matthieu de Vendome, who set the 
story of Tobit to verse in a book he wrote called The Sci- 
ence of versification, says as follows: “The grace of her 
conduct enhances Penelope and the royal dignity of her 
figure announces her presence” [Ars versificatoria, 13; in 
Ed. Faral, Les Arts poétiques du xit® et xiti® siecle, p. 124]. 
And Ovid says: “Penelope, although without a guard, re- 
mained chaste among so many youthful wooers” | Amores, 
III, 23-4]. And Job I, [11], reads: “Touch all that he 
hath, and he will curse thee to thy face.”* Next he gives 
another example showing the contrary type of behavior. 


T. But Agamemnon. ... 

G. He was leader or captain of the host fighting against 
the Trojans. 

T. Sinned against his wife in the ecclesia or public 
assembly for the sake of a woman named Chryseis. For 
he said that Chryseis, who was a captive of war and an 
evil barbarian slave, was in no way inferior to Clytem- 
nestra in virtue. 

G. That is to say that she was not less good than his 
wife, Clytemnestra. 

T. This was ill spoken, for Clytemnestra was the 
mother of his legitimate children and he could not 
rightly cohabit or keep company with Chryseis. For 
how could this be just, that he should take a woman 
just recently captured by force before he knew what 
sort of woman she was or how she would conduct her- 
self towards him? 


G. And besides, this could not happen without his being 
unfaithful to his wife. 


T. On the other hand, the daughter of King Atlas.... 


G. He was king of Africa and a very great astrologer. 
For this reason the poets picture him as supporting the 
heavens. 


T. Begged Ulysses to dwell and lie with her and she 
promised to make him forever immortal. 


G. And that he would never die. Perhaps she promised 
this and intended to perform it by means of astrology and 
magic art and by the virtue of the gods. 


3C omits: In this connection ... to thy face; Y omits: And 
Ovid says ... to thy face. The entire passage is marginal in 
A, the citation from Job being written under 346a in a different 
hand because of lack of space under 345d. The citations from 
Ovid and Job are unique in A. 
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T. Mes Uxiles ne presuma onques trahir ne falser 
l’afection et dilection et foy qu'il avoit a sa femme, afin 
que il fust fait immortel. Et cuidoit ou (346a) 
reputoit que ce seroit tres grant peine pour lui se il 
deservoit avoir immortalité et il fust malvés. 


G. Or avons donques comme Aristote et Homerus ap- 
provent et loent l’intention et le propos de Uxiles qui ne 
voult touchier autre que sa femme pour avoir vie per- 
petuelle et amoit plus mourir que pechier pour tousjours 
vivre. Et reputoit la plus grande peine qui peust estre 
vivre en pechie: Maximam penam arbitrans, etc. 


T. Item, il ne vouloit onques jesir oveques une 
nommee Circe, mesmement pour le salut de ses amis. 


G. Les textes communs ont ainsi: Nam cum Circe 
jacere noluit, nisi propter amicorum salutem. Et ceulz qui 
le exposent selon ceste lecture dient qu’il s’acorda a jesir 
oveques Circe, mes ce fu pour salver ses compaignons. Et 
un expositeur dit que le texte est corrumpu, si comme en 
pluseurs autres lieus et je le cuide pour .1i. raisons. Une 
est que Uxiles refusa tel pechey non obstant que l’en lui 
promeist immortalité pour soy et donques il ne se fust 
onques a ce acordé pour la vie temporele d'autres. Item, 
selon Aristote, l’en ne doit onques faire mal afin que bien 
en vienne. Et donques il ne allegast pas en approuvant que 
Ulixes eust fait desloialté et menti sa foy pour salver ses 
compaignons. Et pour ce, le texte doit estre ainsi: Nam 
cum Circe jacere noluit, etiam propter amicorum salutem. 
Et ainsi l’ay je translaté. Mes pour ce miex entendre, l’en 
doit savoir car si comme recite Saint Augustin ou .xviii.® 
livre de la Cité de Dieu, Circe fu tres renommee en art 
magique et tenoient les peiens que quant Uxiles et sa gent 
vindrent par tem- / (346b) peste de mer la ou elle estoit, 
elle mua en bestes les compaignons de Uxiles. Et fait Saint 
Augustin mention de pluseurs autres mutations. Et selon 
verité, les mutations ne furent pas teles, mes par aventure 
aucuns pevent avoir esté perturbés et alienés en leur dis- 
position corporele et en leur sens naturels par malefices et 
par enchantemens en tant qu’il cuidoient estre leus ou pors 
ou chevalz par certain temps et aucuns par maladie, si 
comme sunt ceulz que l’en appelle vulgalment guarous. Et 
tel malefice fist Circe as compaignons de Uxiles, mes 
Uxiles se contregarda de ce par une herbe qu'un homme lui 
avoit baillee. Et donques Circe lui promettoit a remettre 
ses compaignons en leur premier estat se il se consentoit 
a elle. 


T. Mes il lui respondi que nulle chose ne lui pourroit 
sembler plus douce que son paiz, combien qu’il fust 
aspre. 


G. Peut estre que elle lui promettoit plus bel paiz et 
melleur que cellui dont il estoit, mes il amoit plus a re- 
tourner a sa femme et a son paiz. 


T. Et ora Ulises et pria ou voulut plus estre mortel 
et voir sa femme et son filz que vivre. 


G. Ce est assavoir, pardurablement. Mes je cuide que 
ceste clause soit transposee et doit estre apres ces moz et 
qu'il fust malvés, en la response qu'il fist a la fille du roy 
Athlas. Car il amoit plus estre mortel et voir sa femme 
qu’estre immortel sans la voir. Et se ceste clause est en 
son ordre, len pourroit dire que Circe oveques le salu de 
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T. But Ulysses never intended to betray or deceive 
the affection and preference and loyalty he felt for his 
wife in order to be made immortal. And he deemed or 
// (346a) judged it would be too great a sin for him 
to win immortality by committing an evil action. 


G. Thus we have learned how both Aristotle and Homer 
approve and praise the purpose and action of Ulysses, who 
would not touch another woman than his wife even to gain 
immortal life. And he preferred to die rather than commit 
a sin in order to live forever. And he considered the 
greatest possible affliction to live in sin: “Judging it the 
greatest punishment, etc.” [Oresme quotes original Latin 
text |. 


T. He never desired to lie with the woman called 
Circe, even in order to save his comrades. 


G. The texts commonly read: “For he did 
lie with Circe, except to save his companions.” And those 
who have explained this reading say that Ulysses agreed 
to lie with Circe, but that he did so only to save his com- 
panions. And one expositor states that the text is here 
corrupt as in many other places, and I think likewise for 
two reasons. The first is because Ulysses refused such a 
sin notwithstanding the promise of immortality and he 
would never have agreed to it in order to save the temporal 
life of others. Also according to Aristotle, one should 
never do evil in order to achieve good. Therefore, he 
would not have given his approval to Ulysses for having 
acted disloyally and having abjured his faith to save ‘his 
companions. ‘Therefore, the text should read thus: “For 
he did not desire to lie with Circe, even to save his com- 
panions.” And I have translated it according to this read- 
ing. But to understand this better, one should know—as 
St. Augustin relates in the City of God XVIII [17, 18]— 
that Circe was renowned for her magical powers, and the 
pagans maintained that when Ulysses and his men reached 
her in the midst of the storm / (346b) at sea, she changed 
Ulysses’ companions into animals. And St. Augustin men- 
tions several other transformations. But in very truth, 
the transformations were not such as related, but possibly 
some of his men may have been driven mad and became 
disturbed both bodily and mentally by black arts and en- 
chantments to the point of imagining themselves to be 
wolves or swine or horses for a certain time and some 
perhaps were made thus by sickness, like those who are 
called werewolves by the common people. And such black 
magic did Circe work upon Ulysses’ companions. But 
Ulysses protected himself from it by means of an herb 
which a man had given him. Thereupon Circe promised 
to restore his companions to their former state, if he would 
yield himself to her. 


not wish to 


T. But he replied to Circe that nothing could ap- 
pear more delightful to him than his native land, how- 
ever rugged it might be. 

G. Perhaps she had promised him a land fairer and bet- 
ter than that from which he came, but he preferred to 
return to his wife and his fatherland. 

T. And Ulysses prayed and desired to remain a 
mortal and to see his wife and his son rather than to 
live. 

G. That is, to live eternally. But I think that this clause 
is possibly placed out of order and should come after the 
words by committing an evil action in the reply he made 
to the daughter of King Atlas. For he preferred to remain 


mortal and see his wife rather than to be made immortal 
without seeing her. 


If this clause is in its proper place, 
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ses amis lui promettoit immortalité, mes il ama miex la 
(346c) ere desus dicte. 


mani- 
T. Et en ceste maniere Ulixes gardoit en sa femme 
ou vers sa femme sa foy fermement pour lesquelez 
loialtés il recevoit equalment de sa femme. 
G. Car elle lui gardoit bonne foy aussi comme il faisoit 


a elle. 


7. Ou vii. chapitre il moustre que le mari et la femme 
doivent estre d’un courage et d'une volenté. 


T. Oue len doie tres grandement et mesmement 
honorer chaste societé ou compaignie de homme et de 
femme en mariage il appert par ce que recite l’acteur en 
loroison que fist Ulixes a Nausique ou pour Nausique. 


G. Ce fu une fille de roy a laquelle Ulixes out refuge et 
recours. Et elle le recuillit quant il fu pilley en la mer, s1 
come il fu touchie ou chapitre precedent. 


T. Car il ora et pria les diex que il voulsissent 
donner a Nausique mari et maison et unanimité ou 
concorde desiree a son mari. Et non pas quelconque 
unanimité, mes bonne. 

G. Car si comme dit Tulles, la premiere lay d’amisté est 
que nous ne demandons a nos amis fors choses honestes : 
Prima lex amicicie est ut ab amicis honesta petiamus. 


T. Car elle meisme disoit que nul plus grant bien ne 
est en gens que quant le mari et la femme sunt con- 
cordables en volenté en gouvernant la maison. 

G. Et ce est selon l’Escripture qui dit que .ili. clioses 
sunt approvees devant Dieu et devant les hommes: con- 
cordes de freres, amour de prochains et homme et femme 
d'un consentement et d'une volenté. Apres il declare quelle 
unanimité ou concorde il doivent avoir. 


T. Item, il appert apres par l’acteur, ce est Homerus, 

(346d) que il ne loe pas unanimité ou concorde que 
le mari et la femme ont ensemble laquelle est faicte. vers 
malvés services ou vers malveses operations, mes celle 
qui est justement conjointe en courage et en prudence. 


G. Car selon ce qu'il appert par le .xvi.® chapitre du 
vie d’Ethiques, vertu moral ne peut estre sans prudence ne 
prudence sans vertu morale. 


T. Et ce signifie que les mariés doivent gouverner 
la maison par volentés. 


G. Concordables en bien; car concorde en mal ne est 
pas vraie concorde et durable et est contraire a_ bon 
gouvernement et a vraie amisté. Et ne est pas permanente 
ie durable, si comme il appert par le .vi.© chapitre du .ix.¢ 
@Ethiques. Apres il met les biens et les profis qui vien- 
nent de ceste unaninite. 


T. Item, Homerus disoit que quant ceste dilection et 


amour est faicte moult de tristeces sunt faictes as en- 


nemis 
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one could say that Circe promised Ulysses immortality 
along with the safety of his friends, but that he preferred 
the arrangement stated above. // 

(346c) ZT. And in this way Ulysses kept firm faith 
in or towards his wife, for which he received from her 
an equal measure of loyalty. 


G. Because she kept faith with him as he did with her. 
] 


7. In the seventh chapter he shows that husband and 
wife should be of one mind and one will. 


I. That we should honor most highly and especially 
the virtuous companionship or association of man and 
wife in marriage is made evident in the poet’s recital of 
the prayer which Ulysses made to Nausicaa or on her 
behalf. 

G. She was the daughter of a king and Ulysses took 
refuge with her and was aided by her. She received him 
when he was pillaged at sea, as was mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. 

IT. For he prayed and besought the gods to grant to 
Nausicaa a husband and a home and unanimity and 
precious peace with him. And no ordinary peace, but 
the best possible | Odyss. 6, 180ff.]. 


G. Because as Tully |Cicero| says, the first law of 
friendship is that we should ask of our friends only 
righteous things: “The first law of friendship is to ask 
only honorable things from one’s friends” [De Amicitia 
XII, 44]. 

T. For Nausicaa said herself that there is no greater 
blessing among people than when husband and wife 
work together harmoniously in governing their home. 

G. And this accords with Scripture, which says that 
three things are well received by God and by mankind: 
(1) peace among brothers, (2) love of one’s neighbors, 
and (3) husband and wife of single mind and will [ Ec- 
clicus 25: 2]. Next he explains the kind of unanimity or 
peaceful relations they should have. 

T. Moreover, it becomes clear from what the author 
Homer states thereafter / (346d) that he is not praising 
unanimity or peaceful relations between husband and 
wife which are based upon evil services or wicked deeds 
on behalf of each other, but rather those relations 
rightly allied with courage and prudence. 

G. As it appears in Ethics VI, 16, moral virtue cannot 
exist without prudence nor prudence without moral virtue. 


T. And this implies that the married couple will rule 
their home with a common will and purpose. 


G. In mutual agreement upon righteous living; because 
agreement upon evil actions is not true and lasting harmony 
and is contrary to good management and to true friendship. 
It is neither permanent nor lasting, as is shown in Ethics 
IX, 6. Next he points out the benefits and profit derived 
from this unanimity. 


T. For Homer used to say that where such happiness 
and love exist the enemy is filled with sorrow. .. . 
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G. Car il leur desplaist de la prosperité de ces mariés et 
en ont envie. 

T. Et en ceste concorde sunt faictes moult de joies as 
amis. 

G. Apres il met un autre profit. 

T. Item, les amis oent plus volentiers cest acteur 
Homerus comme disant choses vraies, ce est assavoir 
que quant le mari et la femme sunt en concorde vers 
choses tres bonnes, il est neccessaire que les amis de l’un 
et de l’autre soient a concorde ensemble. 

G. Mesmement quant as choses qui resgardent ces ma- 
riés et meisme en autres choses sunt les amis plus con- 
cordables pour l’amisté qui est entre ces mariés. Apres il 
met le tiers profit. 


T. Item, pource que par ce il sunt fors, il sunt ter- 
ribles a leur // (347a) ennemis et profictables a leur 
amis. 

G. Car quant il sunt, eulz et leur amis, d'une partie et 
d'autre uniz par concorde il en sunt plus puissans: Quia 
virtus unita forcior est se ipsa dispersa. Apres il met les 
malz qui viennent du contraire. 


T. Et se il sunt a descort, les amis seront differens et 
non concordables. Item, il convendra que les mariés 
soient enfermes, ce est a dire fiebles et peu puissans. 
Item, eulz sentiront mesmement les maulz qui viennent 
de tele discorde. 


G. Apres il conclut en declarant quelle unanimité il 
doivent avoir. 

T. Et le acteur, ce est assavoir Homerus, en ces 
choses ici commande manifestement que les mariés 
deveent ou deffendent un a l’autre et evitent ensemble 
choses qui sunt malveses et non chastes ou villaines. 

G. Le mari ne doit souffrir a la femme faire nulle tele 
chose ne la femme au mari qu’elle puisse. 


T. Et doivent servir et aministrer a eulz meisme in- 
differentement jouxte leur povoir choses qui soient 
chastes et honestes et qui soient justes. 

G. Car sans diference et sans faintise, chescun doit 
mettre peine a son povoir que l'autre face bien. 


8. En le .viii.. chapitre il moustre en especial aucunes 
choses en quoy les mariés doivent estre dune volenté 
et a quelle fin. 

T. Et premierement, les mariés doivent estudier a 
avoir toute -ure de leur parens. 

G. Car si comme il fu dit ou .xv.° et ou derrenier chapi- 
tres de le viii.e et ou tiers chapitre du .ix.* d’Ethiques, / 
(347b) l’en est tenu a ses parens? par sus tous soubs Dieu. 

T. Et que le mari cure des parens de sa femme non 
pas moins que des siens et aussi la femme des parens de 
son mari. 


G. Le mari est plus tenu a ses propres parens que a 
ceulz de sa femme. Mes ce non obstant, il doit moustrer 


G. They are grieved to observe the prosperity of the 
married couple and are jealous of them. 


T. While their friends derive great pleasure. 


G. Next he mentions another advantage. 

T. Their friends also agree that Homer spoke the 
truth—namely, that when husband and wife are agreed 
about the good things of life, their friends must also 
achieve mutual agreement. 


G. Especially with respect to those matters which con- 
cern the couple and even with respect to other matters 
the friends of each are more compatible with one another 
because of the friendly relations that exist between hus- 
band and wife. Next he states the third advantage. 

YT. Because they are strong in their unity // (347a) 
they are formidable to their enemies and useful to their 
friends. 

G. For when they and their friends are harmoniously 
united together they are stronger because of their unity: 
“Because strength united is stronger than strength dis- 
persed.” Next he points out the disadvantages of the 
opposite situation. 

T. But if they are an uncongenial couple, their 
friends will likewise be contentious and incompatible. 
The husband and wife will thus be weakened, that is, 
enfeebled and of little power. And thus the couple will 
suffer most of all from the evils that derive from such 
contentiousness. 

G. Next he concludes with an analysis of the kind of 
unanimity that should exist between husband and wife. 

IT. Manifestly, the author, that is, Homer, is here 
dissuading or prohibiting or urging the couple to avoid 
evil, dishonorable or base actions. 


G. The husband must not allow the wife to perform any 
such act and the wife must do likewise in so far as she is 
able. 

IT. They must succor and assist each other impar- 
tially as far as possible in righteous, just and honorable 
deeds. 

G. For frankly and without partiality each one must 
try his best that the other should do right. 


8. In the eighth chapter he stresses certain matters in 
which the married couple should be of single will and 
to what end they should be so. 


T. First of all the married couple must strive to take 
all possible care of their parents. 

G. For as stated in Ethics VIII, 15 and 19 and IX, 3, / 
(347b) after God, one’s first duty is to his parents. 


T. And the husband must care for his wife’s parents 
no less than for his own and likewise the wife must care 
for her husband’s parents. 


G. The husband is more closely bound to his own than 
to his wife’s parents; nevertheless, he should appear to 
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aussi bon semblant as parens de elle comme as siens ou 
plus. Et ne est pas ypocrisie ne falseté, mes est bienfait. 
Et est par ce manifestee l’amisté qu'il a a sa femme. Et 
semblablement doit faire la femme as parens de son mari. 
Et ce est le premier enseignement de cest chapitre. 

T. Item, il doivent faire qu’il aient aussi comme com- 
mune cure et solicitude de leur filz et enfans et de leur 
amis et de toute la maison. 

G. Car toutes les grandes choses sunt communes a |’un 
et a l'autre, mes plus principalment appartiennent ou mari. 

T. Item, que chescun des .ii. s’efforce et mette cure 
et peine a passer l’autre en ce qu'il soit cause que plus 
de biens soient fais par lui au commun profit de la 
maison et que chescun se peine de estre le melleur et le 
plus juste. 

G. Et que un ne se atende ou excuse en rien de l’autre 
en leissant a faire bien, mes face chescun a son povoir le 
miex, non pas pour envie, mes pour jalousie de vertu et 
de justice. 

T. Item, que chescun leisse orgueil et gouverne la 
maison a droit et ait maniere humble et debonnaire. .. . 


G. Ce dit il afin que nul des mariés ne se donne gloire 
par sus l’autre pour ce se il a // (347c) fait aucun grant 
bien, mes tousjours repute que encor deust il miex faire et 
que l'autre fait miex. Apres il met la fin pourquoy l’en 
doit garder telz enseignemens. 

T. Afin que quant il vendront en villece et il seront 
delivrés du benefice... . 

G. Ce est a dire, quant il ne pourront plus estre bien- 
faicteurs a leur famille ne leur faire profit. 

T. Et de mout de cures et de concupiscences et de 
desiriers charnelz qui sunt faiz aucune foiz en joennece, 
il aient a respondre I’un a l’autre et a leur filz ou enfans 
lequel des .ii. a esté cause de pluseurs biens en la maison 
dont chescun des .ii. a esté fait recteur et gouverneur. 


G. Et que ceste altercation ne soit pas contencieuse tele- 
ment que chescun se repute avoir fait plus de biens, mes 
que elle soit gracieuse et que chescun attribue a l'autre 
avoir fait plus de biens. 


T. Et que l’en puisse savoir tantost ou comment le 
mal qui seroit avenu avroit esté par fortune et le bien 
par vertu. 


G. Se aucun mal est advenu ou gouvernement d’ostel les 
enfans doivent supposer que ce ne est pas par le vice des 
parens et les parens aussi l'un de l’autre, mes que ce a esté 
par infortune. Et le bien qui est avenu, les enfans le doi- 
vent attribuer a la vertu des parens et le mari a la vertu 
de la femme et la femme a la vertu du mari.? 


I. Es quelles choses qui avra vescu, il en raportera 
et avra des diex tres grant merite. 

G. En un texte est qui vivrerit, ce est assavoir, qui vivra 
/ (347d) en bonnes cevres. Et un autre texte est qui 
vicerit, ce est a dire, qui avra victoire en faisant plus de 
biens ou victore sus les infortunes par vertu et par pa- 
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treat her parents as well as his own or better. And this 
is not hypocrisy or falseness, but is quite fitting. And in 
this way he makes manifest his love for his wife. The wife 
should conduct herself likewise with her husband's parents. 
And this is the first precept of this chapter. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


T. Moreover, they must share mutually in the care 
and attention to be given their children, their friends, 
and the entire household. 

G. For all major interests are common to each, but are 
especially the husband's responsibility. 

T. Each must vie with the other and seek diligently 
to surpass the other in contributing his share to the 
common good of the household and each should try to 
excel in goodness and justice. 


G. And neither should wait upon the other’s action nor 
seek any excuse for failure to do right; each should do his 
best, not from enviousness, but because he is jealous of 
virtue and justice. 

T. Let each one cast aside his pride and seek to 
govern the household justly and let him be humble and 
unassuming in manner. 

G. This he says in order that neither one should lord 
it over the other because he has // (347c) accomplished 
some notable action; rather, let him consider that he should 
have done still better and that the other does better than 
he. Next he states the reason for observing such precepts. 

T. So that when old age comes upon them and they 
can no longer provide for others. . . . 

G. That is, when they will be no longer able to provide 
for their family or to enhance its well-being. 

T. And are released from many of their duties and 
from preoccupation with the lusts and carnal desires 
common to youth, they may be able to recount to each 
other and to their children which one of them has con- 
tributed more benefits to the home in which each has 
served as director and governor. 

G. And this controversy need not be angrily contentious 
to the point that each makes claim to have done more good 
things than the other; rather, it should be an affable, polite 


exchange in which each contends that the other has con- 
tributed most to the common welfare. 


T. And it should appear quite clearly that the ills 
that have befallen them have been due to fortune and 
that the good was due to their own virtue. 


G. If any misfortune has attended their management of 
the household, the children should believe that this was in 
no way attributable to the sins of the parents. And like- 
wise the parents should not blame each other, but rather 
hold that it was caused by bad fortune. And whatever 
good has come to the family the children must attribute to 
their parents’ virtue and the husband to the wife and the 
wife to the husband. 


T. One who has lived through these things will win 
great merit from the gods. 

G. In one text the passage reads qui vivrerit, that is, 
who will live / (347d) in good works; in another text it 
reads gui vicerit, who will have victory in excess of good 
deeds or victory over bad fortune by his virtue and patience. 
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cience. Et est jouxte ce que dit Nostre Seigneur pluseurs 
foiz en l'Apocalipse: Qui vicerit, etc. Et par ce appert que 
Aristote creoit que ceulz qui funt bien en ont grande re- 
muneration de Dieu. Car combien qu'il die des die.v, ce 
est selon le commun parler qui estoit lors. Car il ne tenoit 
fors que il fust seulement un dieu, si comme il appert ou 
xii.® livre de Methaphisique. 


T. Si comme Pindarus disoit que telz gens ont le 
cuer doulz a soy.... 


G. Pindarus fu un grant sage, philosophe et poete. Et 
par ce vouloit dire que le memore de la bonne vie que telz 
gens ont menee leur fait avoir une tres douce delectation 
au cuer sans amertume de remors de conscience. Et pour 
ce, les bonnes cevres que l’en fait en joennece sunt aussi 
comme un tresor pour avoir joie et paes en viellece. [Et 
est selon ce que dit le Prophete: Custodi innocenciam et 
inde equitatem, qui sunt reliquie homini pacifico. Garde 
innocence et resgarde equité, car ce sunt reliques a homme 
paisible. Et donques un homme qui a bien vescu oveques 
sa bonne femme fine ses jours delectablement et a paes de 
cuer. Et ce est selon l'Escripture qui dit: Mulier fortis 
oblectat virum suum et annos vite illius in pace implebit. 


Et tel homme est beneuré en cest monde, selon ce que cit 
Maximian: Felix qui meruit tranquillam ducere vitam et 
leto stabiles claudere tine dies. 

T. Et Vesperance des mortelz gouverne mout de 


imanieres de volenté. 


G. Ce disoit Pindarus. Et (348a) est selon uns 
textes ou il dit: ‘ft mortalium., kt est a dire que 
lesperance que les gens ont en la divinité gouverne leur 
volenté. Mes selon autres textes il dit: /:¢ spes immor 
talium. Vt est a dire que lesperance que l’en a de obtenir 
choses immorteles apres la mort ou l’esperance que l’en a 
as diex immortelz gouverne la volenté. Item, ce est selon 
uns textes ou il dit: Multiplicem voluntatem gubernat. Lt 
est a dire que celle esperance gouverne mout de manieres 
de vertu et volenté. Or semble donques par ce que dit est 
que, selon Aristote et selon Pindarus, ceulz qui bien vivent 
en leur bonne posté en attendent a recevoir de Dieu double 
merite ou double remuneration, une en present, qui est 
leece de cuer et paes de conscience, et l'autre a venir dont 
il ont esperence. Et ce touche Aristote ou quint chapitre 
du .ix.e d'Ethiques, quant il dit: Operatorum et enim de- 
lectabiles memorie et futurorum spes bone. Les memores 
des bonnes cevres passees sunt delectables et les esperances 
des choses a venir sunt bonnes. Et en ce il denote double 
felicité, une en present et l'autre en futur, en soy con- 
cordant a la Saincte Escripture qui dit au bon homme: 
Beatus es et bene tibi erit. Car selon la glose, ce est a dire 
qu'il est beneuré de present par grace et sera apres beneuré 
par glore. Et cest double bien ou fin resgarde l’ame, mes 
apres il met une autre fin qui resgarde les corps des mariés. 


spes 


T. Mes le secunt bien est afin que quant il seront 
venus a viellece il soient / (348b) peus ou nourris par 
leur filz ou enfans beneureement. 


G. Ce est assavoir, honestement et delectablement. Car 
combien que filz et filles soient tenus a leur parens et ne 
leur pevent recompenser toutesvoies de tant leur 
secourent il de plus grande volenté en leur impotence 
comme les parens leur ont fais plus de biens quant il es 
toient en \pres 1] recapitule et 


conclut. 


asses, 


leur bonne putssance. 
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And this accords with what our Lord says several times 
in the Apocalypse {2: 11; 3: 12, 21, etc.]: “Qui vicerit, ete.” 
Thus it appears that Aristotle believed that the righteoys 
shall have divine remuneration; for although he says from 
the gods, that is merely the common parlance of his age, 
For he held that there is but one god, as is shown in Meta- 
physics X11 |7, 1072b 14 ff.]. 


T. Just as Pindar used to say that such people have 
hearts kindly disposed to themselves. . . . 


G. Pindar was a great sage, philosopher, and poet. By 
this he meant to say that the recollection of the good life 
they had led affords them a gentle pleasure in their hearts 
free from bitter remorse in their consciences. ‘Thus the 
good works of their youth are like a treasure providing 
joy and peace in old age. This accords with the Prophet's 
statement: “Watch integrity and look upon right, for there 
is a posterity for the man of peace” | Psalm 36: 37]. In 
this way a man who has lived righteously with his good 
wife ends his days pleasantly with peace in his heart. And 
this agrees with the Scriptural statement: “A noble wife 
gladdens her husband and he lives out his years in peace” 
| Eeclicus 26: 2]. And such a man is happy in this world, 
Maximian says: “Happy the man who has deserved to 
live his life in peace and to end his days happily” | Elegy 

” 


| O_O) 
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T. And the hope of mortal man dominates many 
aspects of his will. 


And // (348a) this trans- 


texts which have J/:t spes 
people 


G. Thus Pindar used to say. 
lates the reading of certain 
mortalium and the meaning is that the hope that 
have in God governs their will. But other texts read Et 
spes immortalium and this means that the hope that people 
have of obtaining immortal rewards after death or the hope 
they place in the immortal gods control their will. And 
this conforms with the reading of certain texts in which 
he says Multiplicem voluntatem gubernat which means that 
this hope determines many aspects of virtue and will. Now 
it seems from the above that Aristotle and Pindar thought 
that those who live righteously according to their best 
ability expect to receive for this a double reward or double 
recompense from God, one in the present time, namely a 
joyful heart and a peaceful conscience, and the other in 
future time, for which they live in hope. Aristotle touches 
upon this subject in Ethics IX, 5, when he says: Opera- 
torum et enim delectabiles memorie et futurorum spes bone, 
meaning that the remembrance of good deeds accomplished 
is a delight and the hope of things to come is good. Thus 
he notes a double felicity, one present and the other future, 
in full agreement with Holy Scripture, which says: “Happy 
art thou, and it shall be well with thee” | Psalm 127: 2]. 
According to the gloss, this signifies that he is happy at 
present through grace and will be happy afterward through 
glory. And this double benefit or purpose concerns the 
soul. But he next mentions another purpose, involving 
the bodies of the married couple. 


T. But the second benefit to be derived from right- 
eous living is that when they have come to their old age 
they may be / (348b) fed or cared for affectionately by 
their children. 


G. That is, honorably and agreeably. For although sons 
and daughters owe this to their parents and cannot recom- 








pense them sufficiently, it is certain that they do this more 
willingly for their feeble parents in proportion as the latter 
have been mindful of their children when they were 
their prime. Next he summarizes and concludes. 
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T. Pour lesqueles choses il est bien convenable que 
le homme et sa femme considerent en propre et en 
commun. ... 

G. Car aucunes choses sunt propres au mari et aucunes 
propres a la femme et aucunes communes as .ii. ou a toute 
la maison. 


T. Justement et a tous, tant as diex comme as 
hommes. 

G. En obeissant as lays divines et as lays humaines et 
en rendant a chescun ce qui est sien, selon le commande- 
ment de Dieu qui dit: Reddite que sunt Cesaris Cesari et 
que sunt Dei Deo. 

T. Et appartient que le homme, tant * comme. il a 
vie, considere et pense moult de soy avoir justement a 
sa femme et a ses filz et filles et a ses parens. 


G. En attribuant et faisant a chescun les honeurs et les 
biens que len lui doit faire, jouxte ce que fu dit ou quart 
chapitre. Ikt me semble que les textes sunt corrumpus en 
ceste partie ou est dit: Lum qui habet vitam. Et n’i a pas 
bonne construction. 

(348c) Cy fine le Livre de Yconomique. Et ne est 
pas mestier de faire table des notables de si petit livre 
et souffist signer les en marge. [Et aussi tous les moz 


estranges de cest livre sunt exposés en la glose de cest 


livre ou il sunt exposés en la table des fors moz de 
Politique ae 


Liber iste Politicorum est Henrici Oresme, junioris 


canonici Baiocensis. 
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T. For all these reasons it is indeed proper that 
husband and wife consider these matters as individuals 
and together. ... 

G. For certain matters are the proper concern of the 
husband and certain others are the proper concern of the 
wife, while some matters are common to both or to the 
entire household. 

T. With righteous attitudes towards all, both gods 
and men. 

G. Obeying divine and human laws, rendering to each 
—to God and to man—his due, according to God’s com- 
mand: “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s” | Matt. 22: 21]. 

T. And it is the duty of the husband while he lives 
to reflect and think constantly how he may conduct him- 
self righteously toward his wife, his sons and daughters, 
and his parents. 

G. Attributing and offering to each the honors and the 
rewards due them, as was stated in the fourth chapter. 
And it seems to me that the texts are corrupt in this pas 
sage, where the reading is eum qui habet vitam. And 
there is no good explanation. 

(348c) Here ends the Book of Economics. And it is 
unnecessary to draw up a list of notable passages in 
such a small book and it is sufficient to point them out 
in the margins. Also, all the unusual wards in this 
book are explained in the glosses or in the alphabetical 
table of difficult words in the Book of Politics. 


This Book of Politics belongs to Henry Oresme, 
junior canon of Bayeux. 


7] 








TEXTUAL EMENDATIONS AND VARIANT READINGS OF THE FRENCH TEXT 


Numbers indicate the folio and the superscript Arabic 
reference marks scattered through the text of Le Livre 
de Yconomique. 


SIGILLA 


A=Avranches, Bibl. Municipale, Ms. 223, ff. 329a—348c. 
3=Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms. franc. 204, ff. 326c—346c. 
C=Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms. franc. 9100, ff. 358b-379a. 
Fol. 329b, 1—B tant seulement tant; 2—A su soit. 
329c, 1—A en tant comment homme; 2—A famile; 
3—A omits est. 329d, 1—C communication. 330a, 1— 
A appelle. 330b, 1—Car la femme. Politiques, 
marginal in A, C omits; 2—C Car. 330c, 1—A Geo- 
giques. 33la, 1—AC desire cevrer. 331d, 1—AC il. 
332a, 1—A hommo ; 2—Ft le Sage. . . xxxvi°, marginal 
in A, C omits. 332c, 1—A esset. 332d, 1—A fait un 
plus. 333d, 1—A courte. 334a, 1—A neccessaire ; 2— 
A omits pas. 334c, 1—A omits qui... operatifs; 2—A 
es serf; 3—A filiis stultis. 334d, 1—A sers. 335b, 1— 
A cum dignus fructus tribuitur canidem viam capes 


sentibus spes paratur. 335c, 1—ABC B de Bruges 
(regularly thus in all mss. at each occurrence). 335d, 


1—A omits labeur. 336b, 1—B omits Et quant a la 
garde... que il aime (336d). 336d, 1—AC labours de 
terres; 2—A omits les terres. 337a, 1—A omits par. 
337c, 1—AC omit pater... etc. 337d, 1—A omits ce; 
2—AC Et. 339a, 1—338cd are blank. 339b, 1—C la 
bonne femme. 339d, 1—A omits a; 2—A omits ou 
parmi l’ostel. 340c, 1—A aucune; 2—A omits tant. 





341b, 1—Altiste=Alcestis, wife of Admetus=Anuctj 
or Anuttiin ABC. 341c, 1—A omits et... vie. 341d. 
I1—B en Normandie; 2—A omits donques le mari 
342a, 1—A omits estre. 342b, 1—B entroduire; 2—A 
esrasa le ne nases au dens, C lui arracha le nes as dens. 
342c, 1—AC conqueruntur; 2—A sibi. 342d, 1—C 
lettre; 2—B l’en seime semence. 343b, 1—A quant il 
espeuse de cest aneau te honeur etc. 343d, 1—A es: 
2—A sunt malves et iniques ne fussent semblables, 
344a, 1—A omits moult; 2—A et appeter. 344c, 1—A 
omits manieres et; 2—B son mari chalant. 345a, 1—A 
meulleur ; 2—B femme se doit monstrer tele comme dit 
est; 3—A omits bonne. 345b, 1—A par d'autres sen- 
tences sages; 2—Original Latin: Metuendus et reve- 
rendus es mihi et terribilis, amatissime socer. 345c, 
1—A exede. 345d, 1—marginal in A, De quoy ... inter- 
merata procos ; C omits; B omits Et Ovidius . . . procos; 
A reads: careret inter tam multos intermerata procos. 
A adds (lower margin, 346a): Et Job I° Tange, etc., 
nisi in faciem benedixerit tibi. Original: Sed extende 
paululum manum tuam et tange cuncta quae possidet, 


nisi in facien: benedixerit tibi [Job 1:11]. 347b, 1—A 
tenu asses parens. 347c, 1—B de son mari. 348a, 
1—B omits Et est a dire ...immortalium. 348b, 1—A 


omits tant. 

(We have omitted in this edition the lists of chapter 
headings which precede Book I on fol. 329a and Book II 
on fol. 339a, since these are identical with the chapter 
headings found in the text.) 
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APPENDIX 


THE PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN ECONOMICS IN 
THE LATIN VERSION MADE BY WILLIAM 
OF MOERBEKE (1267) 

LIBER I? 


(A 329b) 1.—[1343a] Oceconomica et politica dif- 
ferunt non solum tantum quantum domus et civitas 
(haec quidem enim subiecta sunt eis), verum etiam 
quod politica quidem ex multis principalibus est, oeco- 
nomica vero monarchia. Aliquae quidem igitur artium 
dividuntur, et non est eiusdem facere et uti eo, quod 
fatum est, ut lyra et fistula: politicae autem est et polim 
ab initio construere et existente uti bene. (A 329d) 
Unde patet, quod oeconomicae sit construere domum et 
uti ea. Civitas quidem igitur domorum multitudo est 
et loci et praediorum copia ad bene vivendum. Mani- 
festum enim est: quando non possunt hoc habere, dis- 
solvitur et societas. Adhuc huius autem gratia con- 
veniunt: cuius vero gratia singulum est et factum est, 
et substantia eius est ipsum existens. (A 330a) Ideo 
patet, quod prius oeconomica est politica. Et enim 
opus: particula enim domus civitatis est. Videndum 
ergo de oeconomica, et quid opus ipsius. 

2.—Partes autem domus homo quidem [et animal 
Cum autem primum in 
minimis natura cuiuslibet rei reperiatur, et de domo 
quidem similiter habet, unde secundum Hesiodum de- 
ceat esse domum quidem primo et uxorem et bovem 
aratorem. <Aliud quidem enim nutrimenti primum, 
aliud vero liberorum. (A 330b) Propter quod decet ea, 
quae sunt de coniunctione uxoris bene ordinare: hoc 
autem est qualem eam decet [esse] praevidere. 
sionis [autem] prima cura ea, quae secundum naturam: 
secundum autem naturam georgica prior, et secunda 
quaecunque de terra, ut metallica et quaecunque alia 
huiusmodi. Georgica autem maxime, (A 330c) quo- 
niam iusta (non enim impie nec violenter, sicut bellice) : 
insuper etiam et eorum, quae secundum naturam [1343b] 
(natura enim a matre nutrimentum omnibus est, ideo 
et hominibus a terra): (A 330d) ad haec et ad forti- 
tudinem prodest maxime (non enim sicut fabriles cor- 
pora inutilia faciunt [vel debilia], verum potentia foras 
pergere et laborare, amplius et potentia periclitare ad 
hostes, (A 331a) horum enim solorum res extra habi- 
tationem sunt). 

3.—Eorum autem, quae circa homines, prima cura de 
uxore. Communicatio enim feminae et masculi natura 
maxime est. Dictum quidem enim nobis est in aliis, 


quaestus| et possessio est. 


Posses- 





‘Reproduced from the printed edition by Franz Susemihl, 
Oeconomicorum, quae Aristoteli vulgo tribuuntur, libri primi 
vetusta translatio Latina, 7 pp., Berlin, 1870. The bracketed 
words and phrases represent variants admitted by Susemihl from 
an alternate copy; in general, these bracketed passages are 
omitted in Oresme’s translation. The folio numbers in paren- 
theses have been inserted by the present editor to indicate cor- 
responding passages in the French translation. 


quod multa talia natura cupit operari (A 331b) sicut et 
animalium singulum: impossibile autem feminam sine 
masculo aut masculum absque femina efficere hoc, prop- 
ter quod de necessitate ipsorum communicatio consistit. 
In aliis quidem igitur animalibus irrationabiliter hoc est, 
et quamdiu participant natura, tamdiu, et procreationis 
prolis tantum gratia, in domesticis autem et pruden- 
tioribus directius magis (A 331d) (apparent enim magis 
auxilia facta et amicitiae et cooperatores invicem), in 
homine vero maxime, quod non solum esse, verum etiam 
bene esse cooperatores invicem femina et masculus sunt. 
(A 332b) Et filiorum natura non propter ministerium 
naturae tantum, verum [etiam] et utilitatem: ea enim, 
quae potentes ad impotentes fecerint, iterum portant a 
potentibus in senio impotentes. In hoc autem et natura 
replet hac periodo semper esse, (A 332c) cum per 
numerum non possit, sed per speciem: sic praeordinata 
est a deo utriusque natura, masculi et feminae, ad com- 
municationem. (A 332d) Dictum est enim eadem 
omnia utilem habere virtutem, verum aliqua contraria 
quidem, ad idem tamen cooperantia. Aliud quidem 
enim fortius, aliud vero debilius fecit, ut aliud quidem 
magis custodiat prae timore, |1344a] aliud autem magis 
ulciscatur prae fortitudine, et aliud quidem acquirat ea 
quae de foris, aliud autem salvet ea quae intus: et ad 
operationem aliud quidem potens ac firmum esse, foras 
autem pergere infirmum [aut manere], aliud autem ad 
quietes quidem peius, ad motus autem sanum: (A 333a) 
et de filiis generationem quidem propriam, utilitatem 
autem communem, [et] horum quidem enim nutrire, 
horum autem est castigare. 

4.—(A 333b) Primo quidem igitur leges ad uxorem, 
non iniustitiam facere: sic enim nec ipse iniustitiam 
patietur. Hoc docet etiam lex communis, sicut Pytha- 
gorici dicunt: (A 333c) tamquam famulam de ara 
ductam, nequaquam decet iniustitiam facere. Iniustitia 
autem viri coitus, qui foris fiunt. De homilia autem, 
neque sic, ut egeant, neque sic etiam, ut absentibus 
nequeant abstinere, sed ita morigerare, ut sufficienter 
habeant praesente et absente. Bene etiam habet et illud 
Hesiodi: (A 333d) “virginem autem ducere, ut bonos 
mores doceat:” dissimilitudines enim morum nequa- 
quam amabile. De ornatu autem, sicut nec mores decet 
elatos ad invicem propinquare, sic nec etiam corpora. 
| Nam illa que fiunt per ornatum nihil differunt ab his- 
trionum usu tragedias in scena agentium. |” 

5.—(A 334a) Rerum autem primum quidem et ne- 
cessariissimum est quod optimum et principalissimum : 
[et] hoc autem est homo. Propter quod decet primo 
servos parare sollicitos. Servorum autem species duae, 
praepositus et laborator. (A 334b) Cum autem videa- 





2 This sentence, mistranslated by Oresme (cf. Intro., p. 794), is 
inserted here from the Anonymous translation of 1300-1310; it 
is therefore not present in Susemihl’s text. 
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mus, quod disciplinae quales aliquos faciant iuvenes, 
necesse et praeparandum nutrire, quibus libera opera 
prohibendum. (A 334c) Collucutio autem ad servos, 
neque iniuriari neque laxare, et hiis quidem, qui magis 
liberi sunt, honorem dare, operariis autem [et] cibi 
multitudinem. (A 334d) Et quoniam potus vini et 
iniuriosos efficit, et multae gentes abstinent 
liberorum, ut Carchedonii in exercitu, mani- 
festum, quod huius [modi] aut parum aut nihil dandum. 
Tribus autem existentibus, opere et poena et cibo, (A 
335a) non quidem punire neque operari, [1344b] cibum 
habere iniuriosum facit, operas quidem habere et poenas, 
cibum autem non violentum, et debilitatem facit. Decet 
igitur operas dare et cibum sufficientem: nam _ sine 
mercede impossibile dominari, servo autem merces cibus. 
Sicut autem et [in] aliis quando non fit melioribus 
melius neque merita virtutis et malitiae, efficiuntur 


liberos 
etiam 


peiores, sic et circa servos. 
deliberatio et etiam et 
singula, et cibum et indumentum et otium et 


relaxare 


pt enlas, 


debet fieri tribuere 
verbo et opere imitantes medicorum virtutem in ratione 
pharmaciae respicientem, quia cibus non pharmacia 
propter consuetudinem. (A 335d) Genera autem sint 
ad operas optima quae neque meticulosa neque nimis 
fortia. 
non patiuntur et iracundi non bene subiciuntur. 
tet etiam et finem imponere omnibus: iustum enim et 
utile libertatem imponere meritum: volunt enim labo- 
rare, quando meritum est eis et tempus definitum. 
Decet etiam forenses procreationes liberorum et non 
habere multos eiusdem generis, sicut et in civitatibus, et 
sacrificia et voluptates maxime propter servos fieri et 
non liberos, plura enim habent hii, cuius gratia huius- 
modi statuta sunt. 

6.—(A 336a) Species autem oeconomi quattuor, quas 
decet habere circa res. Et enim quaerere possibile 
debet esse et custodire: (A 336b) sin autem, nulla 
utilitas quaerere: exhaurire enim ethmo hoc est et 
lagena quae dicitur rupta. Amplius autem esse ornatum 
et chresticum: propter haec enim illis egemus. Decet 
autem dividi horum singulum et plura fructifera esse 
non fructiferis, et operas sic dividi, ut non pariter 
periclitentur omnibus. Ad custodiam autem (A 336c) 
et Persianis expedit uti et Laconicis. Et Attica etiam 
dispensatio utilis: vendentes enim emunt. Et aulae 
etiam positio non est in parvioribus oeconomiis. Per- 
siana autem erant omnia ordinare [1345a] et omnia 
videre ipsum et quod Dion dicebat de 
nemo enim curat similiter aliena et propria, (A 336d) 
propter quod quaecunque contingit, per se fieri oportet 


Utraque enim laedunt: et enim nimis meticulosi 
( por 


Dionysio: 


curam. Et Persiani et Lybii proverbium bene habet: 
unus quidem enim interrogatus, quid magis equum 
impinguat, ‘‘oculus domini” inquit, Lybius autem inter- 


rogatus, quale stercus optimum, “‘vestigia domini’” ait. 


vero uxorem, 
(A 337a) Et hoc 


raciwenadum 1n parvis wide MN oeconomls raro, 1n Curis 
I i 


res .. ; ee a ae 
Videndum ergo alia quidem ipsum, alia 
ut utrisque dividi opera oeconomiae. 
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(A 335c) Propter quod. 
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autem pluries. Non enim possibile non bene ostendep. 
tem bene imitari neque in aliis neque in epitropia. Im. 
possibile enim non sollicitis dominis  sollicitos esse 
Quoniam autem haec et bona sunt ad 
virtutem et utilia ad oeconomiam, surgere oportet prius 
dominos servis et dormire posterius, (A 337b) et num- 
quam incustoditam domum esse sicut et civitatem, 
quaecunque decet facere, neque nocte neque die omittere. 
Surgere quoque de nocte: hoc enim ad sanitatem et 
oeconomiam et philosophiam utile. (A 337c) In? 
parvis quidem igitur rebus Atticus modus ordinationis 
victualium utilis: in magnis autem divisis et hiis quae 
ad annum et per mensem consumendis, (A 337d) simi- 
liter etiam et de vasis et hiis quae cotidie et [in] hiis 
quae raro, haec tradendum_ praepositis. 


praepositos. 


Insuper et 
Visitationem eorum per aliquod tempus faciendum, ut 
non lateat quod salvum est et quod deest. (A 338a) 
Domum etiam ad res respicientem construendum et ad 
sanitatem et ad conservationem earum. Dico autem 
rebus quidem, scilicet victualibus et indumento qualis 
expedit, et victualium qualis siccis et qualis humidis, et 
aliorum qualis animatis [expedit| et servis et liberis et 
mulieribus et viris et extraneis et civibus. [Et ad con- 
servationem et ad sanitatem decet esse eupnum aestate, 
hieme. Sit huiusmodi versus boream 
(A 338b) Videtur etiam 


et in magnis oeconomiis utilis esse ostiarius, qui sit 


ielium etiam 


existens et non aequaliter lata. 


inutilis aliis operibus, ad salutem eorum, [1345b] quae 
inunittuntur et emittuntur. Ad bene usum etiam vaso- 
rum Laconicum: oportet enim unumquodque in loco 
sic enim paratum existens non quaeratur. 


suo pont: 


LIBER II * 


1—(A 339b) Bonam mulierem eorum quae sunt 
intus dominari oportet curam habentem omnium secun- 
dum scriptas leges, non permittentem ingredi nullum, si 
non vir perceperit, timentem praecipue verba forensium 
mulierum ad corruptionem animae. Et quae intus sibi 
contingunt ut sola sciat, (A 339c) et si quid sinistri ab 
ingredientibus fiat, vir habet causam. Dominam exis- 
tentem expéensarum et sumptuum ad festivitates, quas 
quidem vir permiserit, expensis et vestimento ac ap- 
paratu minori utentem quam etiam leges civitatis praeci- 
piunt, considerantem quoniam nec quaestus vestimen- 
torum differens forma nec auri multitudo tanta est ad 
mulieris virtutem quanta modestia in quolibet opere et 
desiderium honestae atque compositae vitae. (A 339d) 
[tenim quilibet talis ornatus et elatio animi est et multo 
certius ad senectutem iustas laudes sibi filiisque tri- 
buendo. Talium quidem igitur ipsa se inanimet mulier 

‘ Chapter 7 of Oresme’s translation begins here. 

‘Reproduced from the printed edition by Franz Susemill, 
-lristotelis quae feruntur Occonomica, Leipzig, Teubner, 188/, 
even-numbered pages 40-58. In this edition, odd-numbered 
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composite dominari (indecens enim viro videtur scire 
quae intus fiunt) : in ceteris autem omnibus viro parere 
intendat nec quicquam civilium audiens nec aliquid de 
hiis quae (A 340a) ad nuptias spectare videntur velit 
peragere. Sed cum tempus exigit proprios filios filiasve 
foras tradere aut recipere, tunc autem pareat quoque 
yiro in omnibus et simul deliberet et oboediat, si ille 
praeceperit, arbitrans non ita viro esse turpe eorum 
quae domi sunt quicquam peragere sicut mulieri quae 
foris sunt perquirere. 

2—Sed arbitrari decet vere compositam mulierem 
yiri mores vitae suae legem imponi, (A 340b) a deo 
sibi impositos, cum nuptiis et fortuna coniunctos, quos 
equidem si patienter et humiliter ferat, facile reget 
domum, si vero non, difficilius. Propter quae decet non 
solum cum contingit virum ad rerum esse prosperitatem 
et ad aliam gloriam, unanimem esse ac iuxta velle 
servire, verum etiam in adversitatibus. Si quid autem 
in rebus deerit vel ad corporis aegritudinem (A 340c) 
aut ad ignorantiam animae esse manifestam, dicat 
quoque semper optima et in decentibus obsequatur, 
praeterquam turpe quidem agere aut sibi non dignum, 
vel memorem esse, si quid vir animae passione ad 
ipsam peccaverit, de nihilo conqueratur quasi illo hoc 
peragente, sed haec omnia aegritudinis ac ignorantiae 
ponere et accidentium peccatorum. Quantum enim in 
hiis quis diligentius obsequetur, tanto maiorem gratiam 
habebit qui curatus extiterit, cum ab aegritudine fuerit 
liberatus: (A 340d) et si quid ei iubenti non bene 
habentium non paruerit mulier, multo magis sentiet a 
morbo curatus. Propter quae decet timere huiusmodi, 
in aliis autem multo diligentius obsequi, quam si empta 
venisset ad domum: magno enim pretio empta fuit, 
societate namque vitae et procreatione liberorum quibus 
nil maius nec sanctius fieret. Adhuc insuper si quidem 
cum felici viro vixisset, (A 341a) non quoque similiter 
fieret divulgata. Et quidem non modicum est uti bene 
prosperitate et non humiliter, verum etiam adversitatem 
bene sufferre multo magis merito honoratur: nam in 
multis iniuriis et doloribus esse et nihil turpe peragere 
fortis animi est. Orare quidem igitur decet in ad- 
versitatem virum non pervenire, si vero quicquam mali 
sibi contingat, arbitrari huic optimam laudem esse so- 
briae mulieris, (A 341b) existimantem quoniam nec 
Alcestis tantam acquireret sibi gloriam nec Penelope 
tot et tantas laudes meruisset, si cum felicibus viris 
vixissent: nunc autem Admeti et Ulixis adversitates 
paraverunt eis memoriam immortalem. Factae enim in 
malis fideles et iustae viris, a diis nec immerito sunt 
honoratae. Prosperitatis quidem enim facile invenire 
participantes, adversitati vero nolunt communicare non 
optimae mulierum. Propter quae omnia decet multo 
magis honorare virum et in verecundia non habere, si 
sacra pudicitia et opes animositatis filius secundum 
Herculem non sequantur. (A 341c) Mulierem quidem 
ergo in quodam tali typo legum et morum oportet se 
custodire. 
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3.—Vir autem leges a similibus adinveniat uxoris in 
usum, quoniam tamquam socia filiorum et vitae ad 
domum viri devenit, (A 341d) relinquens filios geni- 
torum viri et sui nomina habituros. Quibus quid 
sanctius fieret aut circa quae magis vir sanae mentis 
studebit quam ex optima et pretiosissima muliere li- 
beros procreare senectutis pastores quasi optimos et 
pudicos patris ac matris custodes ac totius domus con- 
servatores: (A 342a) quoniam educati quippe recte a 
patre et matre sancte atque iuste ipsis utentium quasi 
merito boni fient, hoc autem non obtinentes patientur 
defectum. (A 342b) Exemplum enim vitae filiis nisi 
parentes dederint, puram et excusabilem causam adin- 
vicem habere poterunt. Timor (que) ne contempti a 
filiis, cum non bene viverent, ad interitum ipsis erunt. 
(A 342c) Propter quae enim nihil decet omittere ad 
uxoris doctrinam, ut iuxta posse quasi ex optimis li- 
heros valeant procreare. Etenim agricola nihil omittit 
studendo, ut ad optimam terram et maxime bene cultam 
semen consumere, expectans ita optimum sibi fructum 
fieri, et vult pro ea, ut devastari non possit, si sic 
contigerit, mori cum inimicis pugnando: et huiusmodi 
mors maxime honoratur. Ubi autem tantum studium 
fit pro corporis esca, (A 342d) ad quam animae semen 
consumitur, quid si pro suis liberis matre atque nutrice 
nonne omne studium est faciendum? Hoc enim solo 
omne mortale semper factum immortalitatis participat, 
(A 343a) et omnes petitiones ac orationes divum perma- 
nent paternorum. (A 343b) Unde qui contemnit hoc, 
et deos videtur neglegere. Propter deos itaque, coram 
quibus sacra mactavit et uxorem duxit, et multo magis 
se post parentes uxori tradidit ad honorem. 

4.—Maximus autem honor sobriae mulieri, si videt 
virum suum observantem sibi castitatem et de nulla alia 
muliere curam magis habentem, (A 343c) sed prae 
ceteris omnibus propriam et amicam et fidelem [sibi] 
existimantem. Tanto etiam magis studebit se talem 
esse mulier: si cognoverit fideliter atque iuste ad se 
virum amabilem esse, et ipsa circa virum iuste fidelis 
erit. Ergo prudentem ignorare non decet nec parentum 
qui sui honores sunt nec qui uxori et filiis proprii et 
decentes, ut tribuens unicuique quae sua sunt iustus et 
sanctus fiat. Multo enim maxime graviter quisque fert 
honore suo privatus, nec etiam si aliorum quis multa 
dederit propria auferendo, libenter acceperit. Nihil 
quoque maius nec propius est uxori ad virum quam 
societas honorabilis et fidelis. (A 343d) Propter quae 
non decet hominem sanae mentis ut ubicunque contingit 
ponere semen suum, nec ad qualemcunque accesserit, 
proprium immittere semen, ut non degeneribus et 
iniquis similia liberis legitimis fiant, et quidem uxor 
honore suo privetur, filiis vero opprobrium adiungatur. 
(A 344a) De hiis ergo omnibus reverentia viro debetur. 

5.—Appropinquare vero decet eius uxori cum ho- 
nestate et cum multa modestia et timore, dando verba 
coniunctionis eius, qui bene habet, ac liciti operis et 
honesti, multa modestia et fide utendo, parva quidem et 
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spontanea remittendo peccata: (A 344b) et si quid 
autem per ignorantiam deliquerit, moneat nec metum 
incutiat sine verecundia et pudore. Nec etiam sit 
neglegens nec severus. (A 344c) Talis quidem enim 
passio meretricis (ad) adulterum est, cum verecundia 
autem et pudore aequaliter diligere et timere (A 344d) 
liberae mulieris ad proprium virum est. Duplex enim 
timoris species est: alia quidem fit cum verecundia et 
pudore, qua utuntur ad patres filii sobrii et honesti et 
cives compositi ad benignos rectores, alia vero cum 
inimicitia et odio, sicut servi ad dominos et cives ad 
tyrannos iniuriosos et iniquos. Ex hiis quoque omnibus 
eligens meliora, uxorem sibi concordem et fidelem et 
propriam facere decet, ut praesente viro et non, utatur 
semper non minus (A 345a) ac si praesens adesset, ut 
tamquam rerum communium curatores, et quando vir 
abest ut sentiat uxor, quod nullus sibi melior nec mo- 
destior nec ‘magis proprius viro suo. Et ostendet hoc 
in principio ad commune bonum semper respiciens, 
quamvis novitia sit in talibus. Et si ipse sibi maxime 
dominetur, optimus totius vitae rector existet et uxorem 
talibus uti docebit. 

6.—(A 345b) Nam nec amicitiam nec timorem absque 
pudore nequaquam honoravit Homerus, sed ubique 
amare praecepit cum modestia et pudore, timere autem 
sicut Helena ait dicens Priamum: ‘metuendus et reve- 
rendus es mihi et terribilis, amatissime socer,’ nil aliud 
dicens quam cum timore ipsum diligere ac pudore. Et 
rursus Ulixes ad Nausicaam dicit hoc: ‘te, mulier, 
valde miror et timeo.” (A 345c) Arbitratur enim Ho- 
merus sic ad invicem virum et uxorem habere putans 
ambos bene fieri taliter se habentes. Nemo enim diligit 
nec miratur unquam peiorem nec timet etiam cum 
pudore, sed huiusmodi passiones contingunt ad invicem 
melioribus et natura benignis, minoribus tamen scientia 
ad se meliores. Hune habitum Ulixes ad Penelopen 
habens in absentia nil deliquit, (A 345d) Agamemnon 
autem propter Chryseidem ad eius uxorem peccavit, in 
ecclesia dicens mulierem captivam et non bonam, immo 
ut dicam barbaram, in nullo deficere in virtutibus 
Clytaemnestrae, non bene quidem, ex se liberos habente, 
neque iuste cohabitare usus est. Qualiter enim iuste, 
qui antequam sciret, illam, qualis fieret erga se, nuper 
per violentiam duxit? Ulixes autem rogante ipsum 


Atlantis filia sibi cohabitare et promittente semper 
facere immortalem, nec ut fieret immortalis prodere 
praesumpsit uxoris affectum et dilectionem et fidem, 
(A 346a) maximam arbitrans poenam suam fieri, si 
malus existens immortalitatem mereatur habere. 
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cum Circe iacere noluit nisi propter amicorum salutem, 
(A 346b) immo respondit ei, quod nihil dulcius ejys 
patria posset videri quamvis aspera existente, et oravit 
magis mortalem uxorem filiumque videre quam vivere: 
(A 346c) sic firmiter in uxorem fidem suam servabat. 
Pro quibus recipiebat aequaliter ab uxore. 

7.—Patet etiam et actor in oratione Ulixes ad Na isj- 
caam honorare maxime viri et uxoris cum nuptiis pudi- 
cam societatem. Oravit enim deos sibi dare virum et 
domum et unanimitatem optatam ad virum, non quam- 
cunque, sed bonam. Nihil enim maius bonum ipsa in 
hominibus ait esse, quam cum concordes vir et uxor in 
voluntatibus domum regunt. Hine patet rursus, (A 
346d) quod non laudat unanimitatem ad invicem, quae 
circa prava servitia fit, sed eam quae animo et prudentia 
iuste coniuncta est: nam voluntatibus domum regere id 
significat. Et iterum dicens quia cum huiusmodi di- 
lectio fit, multae quidem tristitiae inimicis fiunt, in ipsis 
amicis vero gaudia multa, et maxime audiunt ipsum 
sicut vera dicentem. Nam viro et uxore circa optima 
concorditer existentibus necesse et utriusque amicos 
sibi ad invicem concordare, deinde fortes existentes esse 
terribiles (A 347a) inimicis, suis autem utiles: hiis vero 
discordantibus different et amici, deinde vero infirmos 
esse maxime ipsos huiusmodi sentire. In istis autem 
manifeste praecipit actor ea quidem quae prava et 
impudica, invicem inhibere, ea vero quae iuxta posse et 
pudica et iusta sunt, indifferenter sibimet ipsis servire. 

8.—Studentes primo quidem curam parentum habere, 
(A 347b) vir quidem eorum qui sunt uxoris non minus 
quam suorum, uxor vero eorum qui sunt viri. Deinde 
filiorum et amicorum et rerum et totius domus tamquam 
communis curam habeant, colluctantes ad invicem, ut 
plurium bonorum ad commune uterque causa fiat et 
melior atque iustior, dimittens quidem superbiam, re- 
gens autem recte et habens humilem modum et mansue- 
tum, (A 347c) ut cum ad senectutem venerint, liberati 
a beneficio multaque cura et concupiscentiarum et volup- 
tatum, quae interdum fiunt in iuventute, habeant invicem 
et filiis respondere, uter eorum ad domum plurium 
bonorum rector factus est, et statim scire aut per 
fortunam malum aut per virtutem bonum. In quibus 
qui vicerit, maximum meritum a diis consequitur, (A 
347d) ut Pindarus ait: dulce enim sibi cor et spes 
mortalium multiplicem voluntatem gubernat, secundum 
autem (A 348b) a filiis feliciter ad senectutem depasci. 
Propter quae proprie et communiter decet iuste con- 
siderantes ad omnes deos et homines eum qui vitam 
habet et multum ad suam uxorem et filios et parentes. 
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